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Attendance and 
Members Ledger 
Record System... 


...A time saving outfit that every 
Kiwanis Secretary should have! 







THE KIWANIS CLUB 


Saves Time .. Easier to Post 


MORE CONVENIENT! 


This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 
enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 
Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and 
efficiency for Club Secretaries. A few of its outstanding features 
are: No Extras to Buy 


...It is compact, weighs only 2 Ibs., measures 15”x7 34”. 


.. It is easy to install, simple to operate, always available. SE oi i . ; 
. It is Permanent, mechanically “fool proof”; will not wear out or UN yay Ba — Nigra se gant pam ery 
get out of order. a ers glu. 
...-A single visible card carries all information on each member; 





front side has space for five years’ attendance record; reverse UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
side has ample space for ledger entries. For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 
. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- 
cal sequence. eae naa nen : 
q UNIT No. 3. Imitation leather with button 


. It makes complete attendance and financial standing available 


at every meeting without the complete records of the club. fastener. For Clubs with 50 to 100 











.. It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience Members ....-.---------eessessseesseeeeeeeeeceee $9.00 
and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can make 
any special form to meet your local requirements, can be se- UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
cured. fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 
. All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club OSES SER EEE a ereer. $6.50 
Officers’ card, Committee Chairmen card, Weekly Attendance 
card, and Permanent Record of Deletions and Re-instate- 
ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards UNIT No. 5. For Clubs with over 100 Mem- 
according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, bers. Prices on request. 
is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
. This system is a splendid auxiliary to the Standard Record Sys- 
tem—not a substitute for it. 
. This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted i aaie : , 
for practical Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum SE ND IN YO UR ORD E R 
handling and mailing charge. 
. Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club (All prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
name stamped in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA ey 
CHARGE. Mail in your order at once. 
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Electrical Fountain for Evansville 


To the left of fountain, reading from ITIZENS of Evansville, Indi- At the right of fountain reading from 
right: Ed. Helsley, Jr., 1936 Vice ana, are mighty proud of the right: Kiwanian William H. Dress, 


President; Lester R. McCool, Past Mayor; Kiwanian Max H. Ritter, 


President and President of their new electrical fountain and Superintendent of Parks; Karl 
School Board; Leonard W. the members of the Evansville K. Knecht, Park Board Mem- 
Hollander, City Electrician; Kiwanis Club are corresponding- ber; Kiwanian Oscar Lam- 

F. Bayard Culley, Chair- ly proud of the fact that the club ble, Park Board Member; 
man, 1936 Public Af- es the donee Those attending the Julius Becker, Park 
fairs Committee; Ki- ; : : ; Board Member; also 

antes: Gites 14. International Convention in In- Cleade _Woets. 
Bosse, City dianapolis next June are urged to Dank Sane dl 
Comptroller. visit Evansville and see the foun- Member. 
tain ‘at work.'' The fountain is 


lighted by a series of colored reflectors which change and intermingle, pro- 
ducing a most beautiful effect. Below the water there is another set of 
colored lights which illumine the pool. The water supply of the fountain 
is arranged in a spray and the center stream is shot high in the air. 
The setting for this fountain is of a rustic nature, in keeping with 
the woodland background of the park. It has been the custom 
of the Evansville club for the past fifteen years to make some 
tangible contribution to the city parks or streets of Evans- 
ville. Last year it was a shelter house in the East Side Park. 
Previously an East Side swimming pool, Doughboy 
statue in Sunset Park, Underpass, Amphitheatre, Iced 
Drinking Fountains, ovens and playground at 


Mesker Park. 
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Business and Financial Outlook 


By RALPH B. WILSON 


Vice President, Babson's Reports; Past Presi- 
dent, Kiwanis Club of Wellesley, Massachusetts 





uneconomic panaceas. The recent 
presidential campaign was replete 

with pernicious propaganda. These two 
influences combined inculeated a fear 
psychology that is most difficult to 
eradicate from the minds of the people. 

A prominent financier with millions 
invested in good American securities 
asks whether he should dispose of all 
his holdings and distribute his funds 
among various foreign countries. A 
doctor is so disturbed about the 
future of this country that even 
though he is only fifty years old, 
he wants to give up his practice— 
something he knows how to do— 
buy a small farm and try to make 
a living at something he probably 
does not know how to do. Re- 
cently in a large Midwest city a 
telephone inquirer wanted to 
know whether he should pay the 
premium on his life insurance 
policy coming due in a few days. 

Now this is a terrible state of 
affairs in a world of enlightenment. 
In this article, I want to accomplish 
three things. 

1. To disabuse worried minds as to 
the future welfare of this country. 

2. To show what progress has al- 
ready been made from the depth of the 
depression. 

3. To take a peek into the future to 
see what possibilities lie ahead of us. 

Historically, there is nothing unusual 
about a period of business depression. 
In the days of Joseph, there were seven 
lean years and seven years of plenty. 
As far back as statistical data are 
available, periods of readjustment 
have followed periods of over-expansion 


Tos late depression bred a litter of 


The Depression has abdicated .... 
We are now at the end of the long 
road called "Recovery" .... Today 
we are entering upon a_ new high- 
way and its name is "Prosperity." 











During the past seventeen years in com- 
pany with Roger Babson this recognized 
authority has spoken in practically 
every city in the United States and 
Canada and has written many revealing 
articles on business; not the least im- 
portant is the one herewith presented 
to readers of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


with persistent and consistent regu- 
larity. 
The depression just closed is only 


one of thirteen in the United States in 
the past one hundred and fifteen years. 
Periods of prosperity have followed 
every one of these depressions with the 
exception of this one and a period of 
prosperity will follow this one just as 
surely as day follows night,—and 
eventually culminate in another period 
of over-expansion. 


Permanent Prosperity: 
Prosperity and over-expansion are 
not synonymous. Over-expansion 
is development beyond the funda- 
mental growth of the country. 
The consequent readjustment has 
a tendency to go just as far be- 
low the fundamental growth as 
the previous period of over-ex- 
pansion went above. Real pros- 
perity is neither over-expansion 
nor readjustment. It is the via 


media of the extremes. Over-ex- 
pansion causes readjustment. Re- 
justments bring depressions. De- 


pressions bring economic problems and 
unusual opportunities. The course of 
procedure is to solve the problems and 
seize the opportunities. 


Unusual Opportunity: 

In the field of business and invest- 
ments, there are opportunities at all 
times but there are only unusual oppor- 
tunities at certain times. These unusual 
opportunities occur in the depths of a 
business depression. Since those who 
read this article, will at some future 
time be in another period of depression, 
I want to show just what is meant by an 
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unusual opportunity existing in the 
depths of a depression. I used the illus- 
tration in 1932 and now I use it to 
show the possible results. 

On July 1, 1932, at the then prevail- 
ing prices, theoretically you could have 
bought every corporation listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange from Adams 
Express to Zonite Products, including 
United States Steel, General Motors, 
General Electric,—all of them for less 
than sixteen billion dollars. Then to 
show you what a real opportunity is, 
all of the railroads would have been 
thrown in as a bonus absolutely free— 
and at a price of fifteen and six-tenths 
billion, or nine billion dollars less than 
is invested in the railroads alone. 

Now, let us assume that we com- 
pleted that transaction and see just 
what our investments would be worth 
today. The value of all the stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
today is sixty billion dollars, or an in- 
crease of over forty-four billion dollars 
from that low point. A profit possi- 
bility of forty-four billion dollars in 
four years is an unusual opportunity! 


Nation Sound: 

Another situation that reflects the 
strength of our nation is to be found 
in the recent devaluation of the French 
franc, the results of which were not in 
general as economists anticipated. 

There are two kinds of economists: 
Theoretical, and practical. The the- 
oretical economist tries to tell you what 
should happen, while the practical econ- 
omist tries to tell you what will hap- 
pen. Since economics is not an exact 
science, prognostications are not always 
blessed with confirmatory results. Be- 
cause of this someone has said that “if 
all the economists were laid end to end, 
they would reach no conclusion.” 

However that may be, a great many 
economists, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, were convinced that when the 
French did devaluate the franc, gold 
would leave the United States. Yet, in 
two weeks after the devaluation, instead 
of gold leaving the United States, thir- 
ty-two million dollars in gold flowed 
into the country. In addition to this, 
for some time there has been heavy for- 
eign buying on the New York Stock 
Exchange. This has increased to the 
extent that some seven billion dollars 
of foreign money are invested in our 
securities at this time. The situation 
has reached a point where the Admin- 
istration is taking cognizance of the 
problems concomitant thereto. The fact 
that gold came into the United States 
contrary to economic expectation, and 
foreign money is seeking investment 
here, are pretty good evidences that this 
country is considered one of the safest 
havens for wealth. Our recovery prog- 
ress from the depth of the depression 
would seem to corroborate this view. 


Recovery Progress: 
The general volume of business is 
now at normal. It is 76% above the 


low point of the depression and only 
15% below the peak of 1929. The value 


of all the securities—stocks and bonds 
—listed in the New York Stock Ex- 
change has increased fifty-five billion 
dollars in the past four years; dividend 
increases are the heaviest on record; 
farm income is up 86% ; automobile pro- 
duction 200%; several industries are 
operating at greater activity than in 
1929, and many stocks are selling high- 
er than they did in 1929. The national 
income is up twenty-two billion dollars; 
90% of the leading cities show gains 
over a year ago; excess bank reserves 
are nearly two billion dollars, there are 
on deposit in the banks of the United 
States over sixteen billion dollars, upon 
which not a cent of interest is being 
paid, ready to seek investment,—and 
we have one-half of the world’s total 
gold supply. 


Problems: 


In submitting the above factual in- 
dexes of our business recovery, I am not 
unmindful of the various problems that 
are still pressing us for solution. Some 
of these problems will be solved by con- 
tinued improvement in business—such 
as unemployment; while others are be- 
yond our control—the European situa- 
tion. Really when we consider some of 
our own problems in the light of Euro- 
pean problems, they seem somewhat 
insignificant by comparison. We have 
our problems, yes, but they can be solved 
without any bloodshed, 


European Situation: 


The greatest game of poker ever is 
now being played by England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Japan and Russia. The 
have-not-nations are the aggressors. 
Japan wants a slice of the continent, 
Italy has a chunk of Ethiopia which 
otherwise might be England’s and Ger- 
many wants the territory back which 
was taken away from her by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. France has only one 
anxiety—Germany. The fact that 
France has allied herself with Russia 
shows that communism is a more remote 
danger than Germany. France is a 
capitalistic nation united with Com- 
munistic Russia because of a common 
fear of Germany. Russia knows that 
Japan and Germany would fight to- 
gether. Russia is building up a great 
military force and has 3,000 airplanes 
but does not want to fight unless com- 
pelled to do so. 

These nations are all preparing for 
war on a high scale, but not one of them 
wants to fight. All of them know that 
another European war which would 
probably lead to another World War 
would mean national bankruptcy, a sit- 
uation to be avoided by even the most 
prepared. But, being prepared is per 
se a dangerous situation. While the 
nations do not want to fight, realizing 
the catastrophic consequences, yet some- 
body might accidentally knock the chip 
off of somebody’s shoulder and touch 
the whole business off. It does not take 
much to start a war when a nation 
wants to fight—witness Sarajevo! The 
best opinions obtainable here are that 
there should be no war in 1937. 
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Labor: 

Not since the World War period has 
labor in the United States been in so 
strategic a position to speed up or to 
cripple the entire flow of general indus- 
try. Labor troubles are increasing. A 
flood of wage increases has washed away 
incipient stirrings of strikes for the 
time being. But this is only a tem- 
porary truce. Strikes will break out in 
increasing numbers as spring advances. 
Living costs are once more on the up- 
ward march. This means a curtail- 
ment of purchasing power in the first 
quarter of 1937. The Administration 
is sympathetic to the aspirations of 
labor. But, labor is not going to get all 
it wants from this Congress. Labor 
will be in part disappointed. The thirty- 
hour week bill will hardly pass. A new 
Guffey coal control bill will be enacted 
minus the labor clauses which were in- 
validated by the Supreme Court and 
little NRA’s in other major industries 
will be proposed. 

President Roosevelt owes his election 
to no one group—but organized labor 
went down the line for him overwhelm- 
ingly on election day. This gives labor 
an inside track at the White House in 
the period ahead. The labor trend 
should be about as follows: Strikes 
temporarily marking time, will definite- 
ly turn upward. Living costs are 
bound to increase sharply before the 
end of spring. Wage rates will mount 
slowly. Purchasing power will decline 
slightly during the first half of 1937 
and employment trends will be upward. 


Unemployment: 

The figures on unemployment are not 
comparable to previous figures because 
people are now classed as unemployed 
who did not used to be so classed. In 
1929 there was an average of forty- 
seven million persons gainfully em- 
ployed. Normal unemployment in that 
boom year is estimated at between two 
and three million people. Today there 
are some forty-six million persons gain- 
fully employed of whom some three mil- 
lion are in emergency government work. 
This indicates that the number of un- 
employed employables is around three 
million individuals. Including the three 
million in emergency government work 
the total employable persons now with- 
out private work is around six million. 
A full recovery in the heavy industries 
and building could absorb all employ- 
able persons. The outlook is such that 
over the next year or two all competent 
industrial workers should be absorbed 
and the unemployment problem laid on 
the table to be considered in the next 
depression. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Heavy Industries: 

Back in 1923 over two thousand five 
hundred locomotives, one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand freight cars, and 
two thousand three hundred passenger 
cars were ordered by Class 1 railroads. 
Since 1931 orders for rolling stock 
equipment practically has been negli- 
gible up to the closing months of last 
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year. Of the forty-six thousand loco- 
motives on the roads 92% of them are 
said to be over ten years old, 62% over 
twenty years, and that only 1% of them 
have been purchased during the past 
five years—or that only three thousand 
can be classed as strictly modern. As 
a result of the depression economies the 
railroads are going to require a large 
amount of new equipment as business 
and car loadings increase. As operat- 
ing revenues show further improve- 
ment, further gains in capital expendi- 
tures and maintenance charges are to 
be expected. This influence is already 
being felt and is of itself a stimulus to 
general business. 

A dramatic proof of pent-up demand 
is the growing volume of rush orders 
and slow deliveries. We understand 
that some lines—various types of heavy 
electrical equipment—state that deliv- 
eries cannot be made until well over a 
year ahead. Heavy industrial machin- 
ery sales have been shooting upward 
and the trend seems likely to continue. 
Many a factory was able to get by dur- 
ing the depression with worn-out and 
out-of-date machinery; it is a different 
story now when a plant tries to speed 
up its schedule. Re-equipment has be- 
come a necessity. 

There is a comparable situation in 
the building industry—especially in 
home construction. From 1921 to 1929 
inclusive, approximately seven hundred 
thousand homes were built per year. In 
the past three years less than three hun- 
dred thousand homes have been con- 
structed. More homes were actually 
torn down or burned in 1935 than were 
built and in 1934 only thirty thousand 
homes were put up. The decline in 
building activity during the depression 
has resulted in a large accumulated de- 
ficit of new housing facilities. It is 
estimated that over six million addi- 
tional homes must be constructed by 
1945 merely in order to meet the exist- 
ing shortage and take care of the in- 
crease in the number of families. It is 
also further estimated that of the exist- 
ing homes over three million of them, 
or about 10%, are in immediate need of 
replacement simply in the interest of 
public welfare. 

Population has been increasing dur- 
ing this dearth of building in the past 
few years. Obsolescence is taking its 
toll. A pent-up demand is persistently 
accumulating. Families that doubled 
up are now looking for separate quar- 
ters. Rents are advancing. There is 
an abundance of money at low rates, in- 
comes are expanding, and general busi- 
ness is improving. ~All these factors 
are cooperating to stimulate an upward 
trend in construction which should even- 
tually lead to a building boom. 


Securities: 


The boom market in bonds has car- 
ried the best issues to the highest levels 
seen for many years. Many high grade 
bonds are quoted well above their call 
prices. We are now seeing about the 
highest prices that are likely to be wit- 
nessed for conservative issues. Today 
triple A bonds are quoted to give a yield 
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of about 3.25%, which may well repre- 
sent approximately the peak for the 


bull market. Unless there is a very 
substantial increase in general business 
activity there would appear to be no 
reason why bonds should not hold firm 
for some time. The huge supplies of 
surplus funds seeking profitable invest- 
ment seem unlikely to find an ample 
outlet in business over the near term. 
A continuance of the keen demand for 
safe investment appears probable and 
the range of selections is more limited 
than for many years. 

One major factor looking toward a 
continuance of low interest rates is that 
the government still has a huge amount 
of financing ahead. New funds must 
be obtained while about 45% of the 
indebtedness is in the form of short 
term issues which should be refunded 
into long term bonds as soon as pos- 
sible. Thus the Treasury must make 
every effort to maintain easy money 
rates. This is one vital reason for an- 
ticipating low interest rates. Once this 
refunding problem is taken care of, 
look out for the bond market. It may 
be left to take care of itself and low 
bond prices would then appear inevi- 
table. There should be plenty of time 
to see just what is going to be done, 
but the situation needs watching. 

It is my belief that the long pull trend 
in both business and the stock market is 
upward over a period of anywhere from 
six months to two or three years. Just 
when an economic condition will arise 
that will terminate the present recovery 
period cannot be foreseen. In the mean- 
time stock prices are, roughly, selling 
around fifteen times current earnings, 
and in view of the very low money rates, 
low yields on high grade bonds, and 
general plethora of bank deposits, the 
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stock market cannot be considered un- 
duly high. It seems to be about the 
best place for the investment of money 
at the present time. Under these condi- 
tions no important liquidation in stocks 
is expected. Government efforts will 
be directed from now on toward pre- 
venting a runaway stock market based 
on speculative purchasing. This fact 
may tend to dampen further rapid rises 
in the market such as we have had over 
the past two years. Under these condi- 
tions there will be more and more neces- 
sity to pick and choose one’s commit- 
ments. 


Commodities: 


The Department of Labor wholesale 
commodity price index is 39% above 
its 1983 low. While the general trend 
in commodity prices last year was up- 
ward, the rise was selective with ad- 
vances for the most part moderate 
rather than extensive. The trend should 
continue upward and carry leading in- 
dexes of wholesale prices still higher 
this year. Powerful economic and po- 
litical forces in this country and abroad 
are working for higher rather than for 
lower prices. There will be, however, 
individual commodities which will move 
contrary to the general upward trend. 


Latest data showed total stocks of 
raw materials, semi-finished and fin- 
ished goods in the United States to be 
about 6% below a year ago, and at the 
lowest level since 1926. Drastic liqui- 
dation since 1929, together with rising 
consumption since 1933, have completely 
changed the supply-demand ratio from 
bearish to bullish. A sudden spurt in 
demand would bring acute shortages in 
many commodities. The supply situa- 
tion and outlook make for a further ad- 
vance in the average of commodity 
prices. Today public psychology is rap- 
idly becoming confident with some 
reaching the enthusiastic stage. In 
short, the public is in a buying frame 
of mind. 


CONCLUSION 


The depression of 1930-36 has abdi- 
cated. The preceding area of over- 
expansion has now been duly compen- 
sated. The readjustment has been most 
drastic and complete. Business is now 
toeing the line of prosperity. The gen- 
eral volume of business today is at nor- 
mal. It is only 15% below the peak of 
1929. This is the first time in fourteen 
years that the volume of business has 
touched normal -on the way up. The 
major indexes of business activity con- 
tinue upward. Heavy industries are 
striving for the lead, residential build- 
ing is registering sharp improvement, 
and demand for industrial machinery 
is expanding. High grade bonds are 
hovering around highest levels for 
years and present indications point to- 
ward a continuance of easy money for 
some time. The stock market is con- 
solidating its gains and the fundamental 
trend is still selectively upward. The 
upward trend in commodity prices has 
not yet culminated. Strong demand and 
supply situation, inflation, and war 

(Turn to page 120) 
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The Small-town Newspaper— 
True Voice of the People 


Stephen Bolles 


“To the community newspaper all people are 
important.” 


From long experience this informed 
journalist tells an A.B.C. Conven- 
tion what responsibilities come to 
an editor in cities of less than 
metropolis size. He also stresses 
the importance of community 
thinking and acting. 


States weathered depression, stood 

the storms of industrial stagnation, 
and in the glow of the morning sun, 
like the star spangled banner, were 
still there. 

There is no national newspaper in 
the United States. All newspapers, 
whether printed in cities of ten mil- 
lion or five thousand, are regional. 
They have fairly well defined metes 
and bounds. Look into the sky on a 
brilliant night. There are millions of 
stars, some small, some shining with 
a greater and more glorious brilliancy. 
Each is in its orbit or fixed in its place. 
It stays in its own area. Together 
they contribute to the illumination of 
the night. If you look at them through 
a great telescope, each star shows a 
fringed edge or corona; so it is with 
newspapers. They have a center of 
brilliance, with light radiating until it 
is dissipated in the distance. 

The national newspaper passed 
away with the death of those national 


Tse small city dailies of the United 
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editorial figures who swept across the 
American horizon like a glorious comet 
or a burning meteor. Comets pass 
from view; meteors die and become 
cold. So did the editorial great. They 
had no successors. They were political 
leaders, partisan, vehement, of their 
times only. 

Something else besides death had 
happened. Step by step, we had 
climbed the stairway of knowledge. 
We began to look into the human 
mind. We searched for the thought 
of the people. We learned that there 
was no substitute for news in a news- 
paper. We awakened to reality. The 
first newspaper had answered the call 
from a burdened, bedeviled, oppressed, 
unenlightened, regimented people. It 
did not come like a voice crying in the 
wilderness, but as a blast from a her- 
ald’s horn. Town and castle, king and 
commoner, countryside heard. It blew 
them into a fever of mingled hate and 
fear and hope. It was an evangel, not 
a chronicle. 

It fought its own battle to be free, 
not only in its opinion but in its news. 
The people who had been aroused by 
opinion began to write their own edi- 
torials. They climbed to the judicial 
bench. They read the evidence in the 
facts presented. That was news. This 
revolution is still going on. 

The national newspaper became a 
local paper. It paid more and more 
attention to what was happening in 
Houston or Halstead Street. It gave 
heed to the little villages, hanging like 
pendants on the maps of railroad lines 
radiating from those metropolitan 
centers. The big city papers became 
conscious, just as the country weekly 
and the small-town daily had, to Utters 
Corners and Pike Center. 

Then General Felix Agnus of the 
Baltimore American met a young, am- 
bitious, yellow-haired, German immi- 
grant watch-maker named Mergentha- 
ler. It was the burning bush of 
invention that changed the world’s 
newspaper history. Then, too, clank- 
ing four-storied iron and steel mon- 
sters called printing presses gave way 
to the simplicities of mechanical per- 
fection, to join the typesetting ma- 
chine that could do everything a 
printer would except chew tobacco 
and swear. 

These mechanical marvels could be 
bought for little cities as well as the 
big ones. Press association reports 
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were expanded and the news of the 
world, theretofore the monopoly of 
the metropolitan newspapers, came 
pouring into the small city. Over night 
the small city newspaper grew from a 
baby to a husky manhood. The cir- 
culation lies of yesterday became the 
actual, astonishing truths of today at 
the counter of the press. Nothing in 
the history of any development, except 
perhaps the radio and the automobile, 
has compared with the growth of the 
daily newspaper in the city of from five 
thousand to twenty-five thousand in 
the last two decades. 

But, there was more reason for this 
than mechanical facilities and news re- 
ports. There grew a genuine under- 
standing of the part this newspaper 
must play. On the floor of these United 
States it had its own mosaic. It was 
not in competition; it made its own 
position; was not a fraction but a unit. 

The hick town is gone. The radio 
and the automobile with the daily 
newspaper transformed it. The small 
city has everything the big town has, 
including vice, in lesser proportions 
only. It is acquainted with Hollywood, 
Radio City, and knows more about 
political and social economy than a 
whole lot of the mortar board wearers 
who pound the pavements of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. It buys no gold bricks; 
it leaves that to the great city. It is 
as keen about fashions and is better 
dressed—both men and women—than 
thousands you will see on a walk up 
Broadway from Twenty-third to Forty- 
second Street. It knows the best and 
newest books. 


A Higher Percentage of Literacy 


In a given area in the town and its 
immediate surrounding country, their 
population’s percentage of literacy is 
higher than that to be found in any 
metropolis. There are no evil, odor- 
ous slums. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, with business moving along 
like a steadily flowing stream, the in- 
dustries in operation, these people pro- 
vide the most attractive buying market 
in the United States. These people 
read the stock market, watch the sav- 
ings bank reports and know their way 
around a financial page. They may 
be sneered at as belonging to the 
“Bible Belt” or dwelling in the back 
country or as mid-Victorians. They 
give their critics the horse-laugh. 
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They are the bulwark of this nation. 
Most of them still believe the Ten 
Commandments have not been re- 
pealed. Their fathers were pioneers. 
They went into this country without 
anything but a few household goods, 
a great faith, and an unswerving de- 
termination. The story is the same 
whether starting on the shores of Ply- 
mouth Bay or ending at the Golden 
Gate. These small towns and the coun- 
try roundabout in its new expansion 
from wilderness to cultivated fields, 
were built by those who believe that 
illiteracy is the great- 
est enemy of democ- 


have a soul. In order to 
have a soul it must be some- 
thing more than a cold re- 
citation of the day’s news. 
There must be something in 
it like a friendly handshake. 
Its worth is measured by 
the news it prints and how 
it is printed and not by the 
history it recites, it is true, 
but the measure also con- 
siders an intangible friend- 
liness. 


The good community 
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racy or representative 
government. So there 
is something tremen- 
dously fundamental in 
a nation of small towns 
where the newspaper 
is the unquestioned 
necessity for a stable 
and sound and homo- 
genous republic; a 
pressing, implacable 
force against  igno- 
rance and despotism. 
The geography of 
each of these small 
towns in its separated 
influence as a com- 
munity is defined al- 
most to a mile by the 
distribution limits of 
the city’s daily news- 
paper. This is the 
community’s newspa- 
per. It differs in no 
whit frem a metropol- 
itan newspaper except 
perhaps in the number 
of columns devoted to 



































of similar character 
among those who by 
wealth or accepted 
social position are 
more frequently in 
the newspapers. 

It is harder to edit 
a community small- 
town newspaper 
than it is to direct 
the editorial and 
news policy of a 
metropolitan news- 
paper. That com- 
munity newspaper 
must be clean, it 
must be happily wel- 
comed by women and 
children. It should 
be purged of dirt 
and breathe more 
than crime and dis- 
aster. It must be 
more discriminating 
than the metropoli- 
tan newspaper, since 
the community news- 
paper does not sell 












news, syndicated matters, editorial com- 
ment and comic strips. 


The community newspaper is an 
integral part of the family circle, a 
welcome guest, equally looked for at 
the kitchen as well as at the front door. 
It is necessary to the family life, like 
the dog and the cat or the favorite 
horse or the pet lamb or the Bible or 
the mail order catalog or the letter 
from the boy in college. Every copy 
has a given destination—to a subscriber 
who is a cash customer. In order to 
get subscribers the newspaper must 


newspaper tells its sub- 
scribers how to crochet a 
dress, what is going on in 
Singapore or Madrid, how 
to bake a new kind of cake, 
where the new lamp should 
be set, what new schemes 
have been formed at Wash- 
ington, what the governor is 
doing, what the sermon will 
be about on Sunday, when 
Mrs. Neighbor will get 
home from the hospital with 
the new baby, what kind of 
dress the school teacher wore when she 
was married at the parsonage on Sun- 
day, and a thousand and one little 
things which are important in the devel- 
oping of lives of the people in its cir- 
culation territory. 

To the community newspaper, all 
people are important. There is no 
line drawn in the social column, no 
selected list, no Four Hundred. If the 
woman who has been forced to take 
in washing to maintain her family 
gives a party for her daughter, it may 
be even more important than an event 


itself to a transient 
people, but into the 
homes, the domiciles of its friends and 
neighbors. 

This newspaper cannot afford to 
have any circulation turnovers. If 
someone stops the paper, we must in- 
vestigate and find out why, and if the 
reason is valid and based on good 
sense, the error must be corrected. 
These subscribers must find in the 
small-town newspaper a place to speak 
their piece. It must be the true voice 
of the people. ~It must have a sympa- 
thy and a helpfulness for all. 

It must do things that are extra- 
curricular. We have five thousand 
children in our Good Times Club, a 
club that has been in operation for 
fourteen years, carrying sunshine to 
rural school pupils, removing the drab- 
ness from the little schoolhouse. It 
costs nothing to belong to this club 
and we only hope that the interest of 
the children may become communi- 
cated to the parents and that when 
these boys and girls grow up and be- 
long to the 4-H clubs and other rural 
organizations to which we give sup- 

(Turn to page 116) 
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Kiwanis and the Crime Problem 


7. 


All courts and law enforcement 
agencies should be divorced from 
politics and an informed Kiwanis 
citizenry has a real job to do, says 
this authority in spirited address 
before Florida District Convention. 


NE of the Public Affairs Activi- 
& ties of Kiwanis International 

for 1936-37 is “Coéperation in 
Law-Enforcement.” As _ failure of 
law-enforcement is to a considerable 
extent responsible for the seriousness 
of the crime situation which exists in 
this country today, I feel it is timely 
to discuss the duty of Kiwanis as to 
the crime problem. 

When I was president of the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association in 1934-35, one 
of the major objectives of the Associa- 
tion was better enforcement of the 
criminal law, and I devoted much of 
my time and energy in an effort to 
impress the people throughout the na- 
tion with the necessity of making an 
aggressive war on crime. My study 
of the subject convinced me_ that 
united action was necessary and I am 
grateful that Kiwanis International 
has made “Coéperation in Law En- 
forcement” one of its major activities 
for the year, thus joining hands with 
the American Bar Association, the 
American Legion, and other organiza- 
tions, in a determined and organized 
fight against crime in all of its phases 
and ramifications. 

It is estimated today that the cost 
of crime in the United States amounts 
to the sum of $12,000,000,000 each 
year. This is more than three times 
the cost of maintaining the Federal 
Government in normal times. Racke- 
teering, one of the most insidious prac- 
tices in this country, is costing the 
people approximately $15,000,000,000 
a year—more than five times the 
amount spent annually on the public 
schools of the nation. Every man, 
woman, and child in our country is 
paying the racketeer $120 a year. 

When we look at an analysis of the 
various crimes committed in the United 
States, with the cost in lives and hu- 
man suffering, the revelation is no less 
astounding than the dollars and cents 
toll. Last year in this country our 
citizens were subjected to 12,000 mur- 
ders, 46,981 felonious assaults, 283,- 
685 burglaries, 779,856 larcenies, and 
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247,346 automobile thefts, all serious 
crimes totaling over 1,500,000. Every 
forty-five minutes a murder is being 
committed in the United States, thirty- 
five in a day, 12,000 in a year. One 
out of every sixteen families is an- 
nually the victim of some major viola- 
tion of the law. We have more than 
double the number of murders per 
hundred thousand population in the 
United States than are found in Italy; 
seven times more than in New Zealand, 
Ireland, Spain, Norway, or England 
and Wales; eighteen times more than 
has either Scotland, Holland, or Switz- 
erland. Today in America 150,000 
murderers are roaming at large, and 
at the present rate, we can expect that 
during the lifetime of those who form 
our population 300,000 persons, the 


SOOOOC OSE SOSE HSE SEE HELO OEES 


WHY KIWANIS MUST 
STUDY CRIME PROBLEM 


Crime costs three times as much as 
it does to maintain the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Racketeering costs the people five 
times the amount spent on public 
schools of the nation. 


Every man, woman and child is pay- 
ing the racketeer $120 a year. 


More persons have been murdered 
in the last ten years than were killed in 
action in all the country's wars of 160 
years. 


On adjusted population basis the 
United States has seven times as many 
prisoners as England, four times as 
many as Belgium, twice as many as 
France. 


Annual prison bill, average mainte- 
nance cost, is $66,000,000. 


Twenty per cent of crime committed 
by youths under 21 years. 


Bank robberies reduced 75 per cent 
—but slightest slackening of vigil and 
crimes will recur with increased volume. 


Unless the American people destroy 
crime—crime will eventually destroy 
our ee and our law-abiding 


peo 


population of an entire metropolis, will 
be murdered. 

We have had six major wars in 
which the United States has been en- 
gaged, in which 112,721 persons were 
killed in action. In the last ten years 
120,000 persons have been murdered 
in the United States. In other words, 
more persons have been murdered in 
this country during the past ten years 
than were killed in action in all the 
country’s wars during the 160 years of 
our nation’s existence. 

In the great World War we had 36,- 
694 soldiers killed in action. During 
the 17 years since the war about 200,- 
000 of our people have been miurdered, 
or more than five times as many as 
were killed in action in the World War. 

We have 250,000 men in the stand- 
ing military and naval forces of the 
United States. In the standing crimi- 
nal army of the United States—the 
army of criminals using dangerous 
weapons—there are some 500,000. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
on record the fingerprints of 3,400,000 
persons who have committed criminal 
offenses of one kind or another. 

Besides our criminal population cir- 
culating freely among our citizens, we 
have 220,000 persons in our prisons. 
On an adjusted basis of relative popu- 
lation, the United States has seven 
times as many prisoners as England, 
four times as many as Belgium, and 
twice as many as France. In the states 
of New York and Pennsylvania, the 
annual average cost of prisoner main- 
tenance is some $500 per prisoner, and 
if we reduce this to an estimated $300 
per prisoner for the entire country, we 
have an annual prison bill of $66,000,- 
000. 

In 1935, 37,000 persons were killed 
in automobile accidents in the United 
States, as great a number of Ameri- 
cans as were killed in the World War. 
While the nation is still grieving for 
the Americans who sacrificed their 
lives during the World War, it is al- 
most incomprehensible to observe how 
indifferent and callous the people have 
become to the terrific toll of human 
lives sacrificed in automobile accidents 
every year. In addition, nearly 1,000,- 
000 people were injured in automobile 
accidents, and it is estimated that the 
cost was $3,200,000,000. <A majority 
of these accidents were due to viola- 
tion of traffic laws, and if this need- 
less human slaughter is to be stopped, 
we must have better enforcement of 
our traffic laws, with a punishment in- 

(Turn to page 113) 
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Washington and Lincoln 





The statue of Washington by Houdon in the 
capitol at Richmond is regarded as the best statue 
of Washington in existence and the only one of 


him made from life. General Lafayette pro- 
nounced it ‘‘a facsimile of Washington's person. 
Washington lived to see it completed. 


A Good Business Man 


EORGE WASHINGTON is more 
generally known as leader of 
the forces of the American 

Revolution and as the first president 
of the United States, but little seems 
to be known of his diversified business 
activities, which were innumerable, 
according to facts brought out during 
the bicentennial of his birth in 1932. 
In his younger days, Washington in- 
cluded among his activities the playing 
of the flute, according to John Gool- 
rick in notes from “Historic Freder- 
icksburg.”’ That he acted on the spur 
of the moment on occasion is evidenced 
by the fact that he traded horses on 
Sunday and was brought before a jus- 
tice of the peace and fined. Another 
reference shows that he was summoned 
before a grand jury and together with 
George William Fairfax, George Ma- 
son and half a dozen others, was in- 
dicted for “not reporting their wheeled 
vehicles according to law.’”’ He prob- 
ably delayed applying for his license 
just as people do today. 
Notwithstanding these transgres- 
sions, Washington was one of the fore- 
most business men of his day and there 
are many historic facts to bear this 
out. From “Washington, The Busi- 
ness Man,” a pamphlet edited by Dr. 


Kiwanis Clubs Pay Tribute To 
Leaders 


Shrines of Washington and Lincoln 
are frequently visited by groups of 
school children under auspices of 
Kiwanis Clubs. At Springfield, Illinois, 
the Lincoln Monument and the Lincoln 
residence are both owned by the State 
of Illinois and are open daily to the 
public. The monument stands in Oak 
Ridge cemetery, about a mile north of 
the state house. The mausoleum con- 
tains the remains of President Lincoln, 
his wife, two children and one grand- 
child. 

Mount Vernon, for many years was 
not open to the public on Sundays. 
A few years ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Baltimore, Maryland, unanimously en- 
dorsed a resolution to the International 
Trustees asking that body to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association. This was 
done and as a result of the appeal of 
Kiwanis International and other or- 
ganizations, backed by the press, Mount 
Vernon was opened to the public Sun- 
day, December 10, 1933. Sunday visitors 
have exceeded 8,000 persons. 

Many clubs will observe Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s birthdays with special 
programs. 


Albert Bushnell Hart for distribution 
during the bicentennial of Washing- 
ton’s birth, it is shown that his interest 
in many lines of business and his suc- 
cess in most of them will indicate his 
unusual abilities as a practical, modern 
man without diminishing his greatness 
as a statesman. 

Washington was an early example 
of economic efficiency. Recording the 
volume of records has made possible 
the innumerable historic facts of his 
life and that of his family. The Wash- 
ington account books are valuable not 
only as a personal record, but also as 
a source of material for economic stu- 
dents. He began early in life to keep 
an expense account and also acquired 
the diary habit. From this accounting 
system, Washington was enabled to 
summarize his yearly financial condi- 
tion and to account for his farm activi- 
ties and other interests. By an effec- 
tive system of records of all cash 
transactions, Washington was able to 
obtain legal documents for payments 
made by him and although he never 
kept books in the modern sense, 
throughout his life many financial en- 
tries in his diaries and cash trans- 
actions entered in his records, which 
were later transferred to ledgers, re- 
vealed his habits of life. 

A native of Wakefield, Westmore- 

(Turn to page 117) 





“Abraham Lincoln, the Hoosier Youth’’ is a 
most unusual statue of Lincoln. It is of bronze 
and was erected on the plaza of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company’s building at 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. It was executed by Paul 
Manship and depicts Lincoln as a youth of 21 
years. 


Why He Grew a Beard 


N_ eleven-year-old girl promoted 
Mr. Lincoln’s beard in the midst 
of the 1860 presidential cam- 

paign and proof of her success along 
this ultra-modern line of endeavor 
may be seen by any visitor to Wash- 
ington, D. C. The little girl was 
Grace Bedell, whose home was West- 
field, Chautauqua County, New York. 
The episode was brought to the atten- 
tion of the writers who are preparing 
articles on the capital for the Ameri- 
can Guide, the Government’s forth- 
coming travel handbook. 

In 1860 Mr. Lincoln was clean- 
shaven and more than a trifle gaunt. 
None of his masculine supporters 
guessed that his rather emaciated ap- 
pearance would have any effect on the 
voters—all male in those days—but 
the ladies had a better understanding 
of popular psychology. Probably after 
having heard a good deal of talk on 
the subject at the sewing circles and 
elsewhere in her village, Miss Bedell 
wrote Mr. Lincoln on October 15, 1860 
the following letter: 

“Dear Sir : My father has just come 
home from the fair and brought home 
your picture and Mr. Hamlin’s. I am 

(Turn to page 117) 
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The War Rages 


title, “The War Rages,” a topic not 

only to which your Committee on 
Public Affairs has given study this past 
year, but a subject regarding which 
every citizen of the United States needs 
to give attention today. I refer specifi- 
cally to the hazards of the reckless driv- 
er and the automobile traffic situation. 
It is a tremendous emergency! 

At the present time this danger is far 
greater than the war which rages on 
the other side of the ocean in Spain; it 
is a far greater emergency than exists 
with reference to our unemployment 
situation; and it is an insuperably 
greater emergency than exists at pres- 
ent with reference to taxation, regard- 
less of how keenly each one of us may 
feel that condition. All of the above 
are important, but we have here a situa- 
tion confronting the American people in 
which every single one of us must not 
only be interested but must also be ac- 
tive if we are going to stamp out this 
demon of destruction in our midst. 
Moreover, the most unfortunate aspect 
of the situation is that the condition 
seems to be growing worse from year to 
year. 

I shall not take time to read the reso- 
lution passed at our district convention 
last year. Perhaps resolutions will be 
passed again this year with reference to 
the same matter. But if we take the 
five-year period, 1930 to 1935, automo- 
bile accidents increased in the United 
States by 25 per cent; deaths increased 
by 25 per cent; and injuries increased 
to the extent of 33 per cent. And yet 
during that same period the number of 
automobile registrations increased only 
10 per cent and the consumption of 
gasoline only 19 per cent. 

I have chosen this topic, “The War 
Rages,” because I wanted to compare 
automobile casualties with those of some 
of the great wars which have taken 
place in the history of the world and, 
more specifically, with the different wars 
through which this nation has passed 
in building up our country to its pres- 
ent greatness. 


| AM discussing with you under the 


An 8 per cent increase in deaths in 
5 years. 

If we take the year 1931, just five 
years ago, we find that in the United 
States there were 34,400 deaths from 
automobile accidents, and that there 
were 997,600 people injured. Last year 
there were 36,700 deaths, an increase of 
8 per cent in the five-year period; there 
were approximately 1,250,000 people in- 
jured. 

Similarly, our record here in Cali- 
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fornia is certainly not an enviable one. 
In this state during 1935 we had 2,806 
deaths from automobile accidents. We 
had 47,078 people injured. There were 
eight times as many deaths in the State 
of California from automobile accidents 
as there were people murdered. There 
is at present an average of seven and 
one-half people every day killed by auto- 
mobiles on the highways of our fair 
state. 

I say to those who are present this 
morning that if you had picked up a 
morning paper and read in great head- 
lines across the page that somewhere 
in the State of California there had been 
an earthquake where seven people had 
been killed, or if you had read that sev- 
en people had been shot down in cold 
blood, you would be talking about it 
throughout this convention hall. Yet, 
for 365 days of the year in this state of 
ours seven people or more are being 


Reckless driver and automobile 
traffic situation constitute "tre- 
mendous emergency, this promi- 
nent educator tells California- 
Nevada District Convention in 
stirring address. 


killed daily through the traffic accidents 
that are taking place. 

Let me picture this in a little differ- 
ent way. I have no desire to emphasize 
the sordid and unhappy side of life, yet 
there is in this picture that which I 
believe each and every one of us needs 
to have forcibly brought before us. In 
all the wars of the American Republic, 
from 1776 to 1936, we have had 244,357 
Americans killed in action. But in the 
last fifteen years alone we have had 
388,936 people killed in the United 
States in automobile accidents. In oth- 
er words, in the last fifteen years we 
have had 59 per cent more people killed 
through automobile accidents than we 
have had killed in battle during the one 
hundred sixty years that we have been 
a nation. 

Again, in the World War, in which 
America participated from April 1917 
to October 1918—about 19 months— 
there were 37,568 Americans killed in 
action. There were 12,942 additional 
Americans who died of wounds received 
in action. This makes a total slightly 
in excess of 50,000 which were killed as 
a result of action during the World War. 
That is at the rate of about 33,000 a 
year. Yet last year we killed 37,600 
people with automobiles right here in 
our own America, or at a rate nearly 
15 per cent in excess of our World War 
losses. 

The total United States losses in the 
World War, if you count deaths, wound- 
ed, persons who died or disappeared 
from any cause whatsoever, including 
the influenza epidemic, was approxi- 
mately 350,000. Yet, as I pointed out to 
you a few minutes ago, last year there 
were more than 1,250,000 people killed 
and injured as a result of automobiles 
on the highway. 


Worse than War 


May I present this awful carnage in 
a slightly different way? I have al- 
ready stated that in the State of Cali- 
fornia automobiles killed 2,806 people 
last year. Do you realize that the Con- 
federate army, at the battle of Gettys- 
burg lost only 2,592 men killed in ac- 
tion and the Union forces only 3,070 
killed in action? In other words, in the 
State of California alone we killed ap- 
proximately as many people last year 
by automobiles as were killed on either 
side in the great battle at Gettysburg. 
The total losses of both armies at 
Gettysburg were only about 30,000 in 
killed and wounded. What poor instru- 
ments of death cannon and bayonets 
must have been seventy years ago, as 
compared with the automobile of today! 
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Many of you undoubtedly have read 
Colonel Haskell’s description of the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg. He was aide to Gen- 
eral Gibbon, commander of the Iron 
Brigade. He sat down on top of the 
ridge at the close of the battle and wrote 
this letter to his brother, never dream- 
ing that it would become the historical 
document of importance which it is rec- 
ognized to be today. I read it again the 
other day. If you have an hour you 
probably cannot spend it more interest- 
ingly than to read it. He describes in 
marvelous fashion Pickett’s division 
rolling across that valley and charging 
up the hillside against the Union forces. 
It makes the thrills run up and down 
your backbone. But today we are killing 
in a war in which there is no thrill, in 
which we are not fighting for any prin- 
ciple—every year many times as many 
people through automobile accidents as 
were killed in a great struggle for the 
preservation of a nation. 


Figures on California 


How about 1936? Are we doing any 
better? Statistics for the country as 
a whole have not been available, but 
through the Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles I have been able to obtain the figures 
for the State of California. For the first 
six months of 1936 automobile deaths 
were 9% per cent ahead of 1935, which 
was the biggest year on record up to 
that time. Accidents are 4 per cent 
over last year. 

At the present time the annual death 
rate in the State of California is more 
than forty people per one hundred thou- 
sand population. The total number of 
people injured each year by automobile 
accidents is something over 700 per one 
hundred thousand population. Let every 
man in this convention hall just stop 
and think what this means: at the 


present rate of automobile fatalities 
and injuries in the United States one 
boy or girl out of every three is definite- 
ly doomed for death or accident by an 
automobile during the normal course 
of his lifetime. 

And even though it isn’t pleasant to 
think about, just how many boys and 
girls represented by this audience are 
doomed to be killed or injured as a re- 
sult of this engine of destruction that 
is racing up and down our highways, 
under the control of people who are in- 
competent to drive for one reason or 
another? 

Moreover, as appeared in one of the 
bulletins issued by the District Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, the situation 
is not very happy as regards our own 
California cities. We practically head 
the list for fatalities and accidents in 
every size of city in the United States. 
In cities of four hundred thousand or 
over, Los Angeles stands by far at the 
top of the list. In cities between two 
hundred fifty thousand and four hun- 
dred thousand, Oakland stands pretty 
close to the top. In cities between one 
hundred thousand and two hundred fifty 
thousand, San Diego stands so far out 
in front that no other city is even a good 
second. That means that of the 66 
cities in the United States of one hun- 
dred thousand and over San Diego has 
the highest death rate from automobile 
accidents. Do not misunderstand me— 
I am not finding fault—I am merely 
stating a factual situation that actual- 
ly exists at present in the United States 
and in the State of California. 

The question I wish to raise is, what 
are we, as Kiwanians, going to do about 
this situation? I have studied this 


problem a good deal this past year as 
chairman of your District Committee on 
Public Affairs, and I am definitely con- 
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vinced that we have to eliminate 
from the highways of this state and of 
the nation the drunken driver, the reck- 
less driver, and the incompetent driver. 
That means that we must codperate 
with the Department of Motor Vehicles, 
with the courts in our respective locali- 
ties, and with the police in every city 
and village throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Last April there was set up, as many 
of you know, what is called the State 
Safety Advisory Committee, which was 
called by Mr. Engels and which has had 
three or four meetings during the year. 
This committee is studying this prob- 
lem in a scentific manner, and is trying 
to work out some way in which it can 
be solved. It is proposed to establish 
courses on the driving of automobiles 
in our more than six hundred secondary 
schools in the state. The members of 
the committee are, of course, setting up 
special schools for violators, and are 
proposing that violators be required to 
attend these schools for a certain period 
of time. To some extent they are ad- 
vocating the repudiating of licenses. It 
may reach a point where we shall have 
to impound cars, for certain individuals 
that become not only a first violator but 
continue to violate the accepted rules of 
the game. 


Eliminate Agent of Death 


This group of men must reai- 
ize the problem which faces us and the 
situation which actually exists. Then 
we must put our shoulders to the wheel 
and assist these authorities in our vari- 
ous localities in apprehending violators, 
and thus eliminating this great traffic 
“agent of death” from our midst. Thus 
one more time will Kiwanis genuinely 
build for a happier and better civiliza- 
tion. 
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The Robinson-Patman Anti-Price 
Discrimination Law 


This well informed attorney offers 
a general discussion of the act, 
avoiding legal technicalities and 
questions as to constitutionality. 


or a subject which has been so 

severely criticized as the Robinson- 
Patman Anti-Price Discrimination Law, 
the question likely to be asked is wheth- 
er you are speaking or writing for or 
against the subject. We have become 
so acclimated to propaganda, which is 
always argumentative, that we some- 
times overlook simple exposition, which 
attempts to set forth facts, rather than 
opinions, and which accordingly is as 
unbiased as possible. These very general 
remarks are simply expository and are 
neither in justification nor condemna- 
tion of the law. 

Unlike many other reform measures 
which attempt to curb a certain evil or 
reprehensible conduct, real or supposed, 
this law attempts to limit perfectly 
honorable dealings because of a certain 
economic or sociological concept. It is 
assumed that chain stores have a ten- 
dency to drive out of business the in- 
dependent merchant, who is the owner 
of his business, perhaps the owner of 
his home, and therefore presumably a 
stabilizing force in the community; and 
that it is better for the people as a whole 
to pay somewhat higher prices, or fair 
prices, as Representative Patman puts 
it, rather than to have the independent 
merchant relegated to the status of a 
salaried employee. In other words, that 
the assumed sociological benefit out- 
weighs the economic feature. 

It will probably be very interesting 
to watch the development and the ad- 
ministration of this law in the light of 
practical application and experience; 
our whole economic system has been 
predicated upon the basis of producing 
and selling at the lowest possible price, 
and there is a formidable school of 
thought which attributes our unparal- 
leled economic and social progress to the 
low cost of things we buy, induced in 
large part by mass production. 


Reverse of former Anti-Trust Acts 


The situation is the reverse of the 
former anti-trust acts which were de- 
signed to prevent artificially high prices 
by agreements among powerful manu- 
facturers. It is generally admitted 
that this act will prevent lowest prices 


[*: discussing a controversial question 


By WALTER F. BOYE 


President, Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois 


to the consumer by forbidding certain 
discounts by manufacturers. Under 
our system there will always be a most 
powerful urge for the manufacturer to 
sell, and for the consumer to buy, at the 
lowest prices possible. Even the most 
ardent supporters of the Robinson-Pat- 
man bill will probably be inclined to buy 
in a chain store if they can buy cheaper 
than from an independent merchant. 
Just as it is impossible to repeal eco- 
nomic laws, similarly is it extremely 
difficult to enforce and effectively ad- 
minister a law which flies in the teeth 
of economic principles. Without ven- 
turing the slightest prophecy, it may 
well be that the administration of this 
law and the attempt to enforce it will 
prove so difficult and unsatisfactory 
that the long range result of the same 
might be an argument on behalf of 
those who would prefer to do away with 
the capitalistic system, by pointing out 
that neither industry itself voluntarily 
or by the force of government can rid 
itself of what are assumed to be in- 
herent and fundamental evils and short- 
comings. 


Price discrimination is not new 
The basic idea of anti-price discrimi- 
nation is not new. The Packers and 


Stock Yards Act condemns and forbids 
similar discriminatory practices by the 
packers; and this act was not passed by 
a New Deal Congress, but in the year 
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1921. If we forbid packers to do cer- 
tain acts because they are discrimina- 
tory, it is logical to expect an extension 
of that principle to other industrial 
fields. Furthermore, the railroads 
have for many years been prevented 
from discriminating in favor of one 
shipper as against another. 

It seems as though the act was in- 
itially intended to curb some flagrant 
abuses and, as happens frequently, the 
assumed remedy was extended to cover 
far more than the abuses which gave 
rise to the bill. Just one illustration 
of such abuses. While subject to the 
Packers Anti-Discrimination Act of 
1921, a certain chain store set up a 
dummy broker who was actually an 
employee of the chain store. After 
paying his expenses and deducting his 
salary, he remitted the brokerage com- 
missions to the chain store. In addition 
the chain store received a discount in 
the form of a brokerage fee on pur- 
chases made by competitors through 
this dummy agent. A_ conservative 
U. S. Court upheld the Federal Trade 
Commission and ordered the chain store 
organization to stop the practice in- 
volved. 

The bill itself is not a price fixing 
law. It does not attempt to prescribe 
at what prices the retailers or the 
manufacturers shall sell. It does say 
that whatever the price may be there 
must not be any discrimination (with 
certain exceptions) between purchasers. 

Section One of the act in very gen- 
eral terms makes it unlawful for sellers 
to discriminate in price between differ- 
ent purchasers of commodities of like 
grade and quality. Then this section 
proceeds with provisos, which are ex- 
emptions or exceptions, that contain the 
meat of the act. The first proviso 
specifies that nothing contained in the 
act shall “prevent differentials which 
make only due allowance for differ- 
ences in the cost of manufacture, sale 
or delivery resulting from the different 
methods or quantities in which such 
commodities are to such purchasers sold 
or delivered.” 

The next proviso specifies that the 
Federal Trade Commission may, after 
due investigation and hearing, fix and 
establish quantity limits beyond which 
discounts are not allowed. This is 
analogous to the principle of fixing car 
load lots rather than train load lots as 
a limit beyond which railroads cannot 
allow reduced rates. 


(Turn to page 114) 
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Kiwanis and Churches 


that clubs’ give Support to 

Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 
We have arranged a program in ac- 
cordance with this request. During the 
last ten years I have travelled to vari- 
ous parts of the world where one can 
view the tremendous changes taking 
place as old civilizations disintegrate 
and in the chaos of revolution new ones 
are being born. I have gone as far east 
as Turkey and Russia, as far south as 
Morocco and Egypt, and as far north 


ere International has directed 


Man’s Need 


By REV. EUGENE A. LOFTUS 


St. Brigid's Roman Catholic Church, 
Buffalo 


HE idea of this symposium, to de- 

fine, develop and review for the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis club, the Spiritual 
Aims of the Church, is not only com- 
mendable but is meritorious in motive 
and should prove valuable in effect. The 
salutary truths of religion should be ex- 
pounded “in season and out of season,” 
and ‘as we read in the Book of Isaiah, 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
ings, and that preacheth peace; of him 
that showeth forth good, that preacheth 
salvation, that sayeth to Sion: Thy God 
shall reign.” Therefore mine is a sacred 
and much esteemed privilege as we are 
gathered together in a spirit of unity 
and good will, that “God shall reign.” 

Does it not seem a strange thing in 
this enlightened twentieth century that 
it is still necessary to discuss the value 
of religion and the church to a group of 
men, who are conspicuous for their in- 
tegrity and citizenship, who are known 
for their business acumen, and who are 
devoted to the principle of domestic 
tranquility and family stability? But 
that there is such a need cannot be 
gainsaid. On every frontier we are 
surrounded by religious, moral, social, 
economic and political perplexity, and 
we are living in an atmosphere that is 
veritably surcharged with scepticism, 
defeatism and alarm. We have not been 
content with the destruction of the high- 
est ideals and the noblest aspirations of 
humanity, but we have uprooted decent 
social customs and conventions and we 
have substituted in their stead nothing 


(Turn to page 124) 
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By REV. RALPH B. HINDMAN 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo 


as Norway and Sweden. One of the 
outstanding impressions from’ these 
travels is that in so many countries 
the followers of religion are being per- 
secuted for their faith. Jews and Chris- 
tians suffer in Germany, Roman Catho- 
lics in Spain and Mexico, and members 
of all religious faiths in Russia. These 
persecutions have driven members of 
different religious sects to a more co- 
Operative spirit in the knowledge that 
the religious fight today is not between 
Protestant and Catholic, or Jew and 


Age of Pragmatism 


By RABBI REUBEN J. MAGIL 
Temple Beth El, Buffalo 


E still live in an age of prag- 
matism. Does it work? we ask. 
What are the dividends? 

Today more than ever that question 
is directed at the church. Does the 
great and complicated organization of 
churches in this country work? Has it 
produced dividends? 

Our answer involves reservations. 
We must have two conditions precedent 
to the effective working of the church. 
First, the rabbi, the priest or the min- 
ister must be a true man of God. His 
life and his message must be a living 
exemplification of the lives and teach- 
ings of Moses or of Jesus as the case 
may be. For both are described in 
Jewish and in Christian writings as 
servants of God, men of sublime hu- 
mility, brave teachers of the truth, 
prophetic non-conformists ready to 
guide their followers in new and un- 
trodden paths blazed by the hand of 
God. 

The second condition precedent to a 
living effective church is a congregation 

(Turn to page 124) 


All participants in this splendid 
symposium on "Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims" 
are members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Buffalo, New York. Another 
Pastor, Rev. Herman A. Fenske of 
St. Matthews Evangelical Church, 
Buffalo, was a committee member 
but did not speak. 


Gentile, but between religion and ir- 
religion, between theism and atheism, 
between a belief in the spiritual values 
in life and a belief in crass materialism. 
While religion is not being persecuted 
in America, there is a growing indif- 
ference to religion that is apparent to 
all. Those of us who speak on this pro- 
gram, Roman Catholic Priest, Pro- 
testant Clergyman and Jewish Rabbi, 
have not accepted one another’s creeds, 
but we have drawn together to empha- 
size our common beliefs and convictions. 


It Takes Funds 


By REV. MAX STRANG 


First Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Buffalo 


T will perhaps be agreed to by all 
| that the spiritual aims of the churches 
may be defined as that of attempting to 
create a more desirable human society 
by developing happier and more com- 
pletely adjusted individuals. This great- 
er happiness and this more complete 
adjustment are based upon both a phi- 
losophy and a practice. The philosophy 
should conform most closely to the near- 
est approach to reality, and the practice 
should be of the highest ethical quality. 

Of the value of these aims, I am not 
now concerned; my concern is with the 
instruments of these aims. These are 
manifold. Among them are those which 
are purely material—buildings and 
equipment. These buildings have to be 
constructed, they have to be maintained, 
they have to be heated and lighted, they 
have to be safeguarded against the haz- 
ards of fire, storm, and the ordinary 
depreciation due to usage. All of this 
demands money—fuel, insurance, utili- 
ties, repairs, are not provided without 
cost to churches any more than they are 
to individuals. It is little short of 
amazing, sometimes, to find people who 
expect to worship God in an attractive 
building, well lighted, comfortably 
heated, adequately maintained, capably 
serviced, who never contribute anything 
to the financial support of the church, 
or who contribute only meagerly and 
irregularly. Every personal and fam- 
ily budget should contain an allowance, 
generously proportionate to the total 
income, for the regular support of the 
church. 


(Turn to page 126) 
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The Folk Schools of Louisiana 


in one of the northern parishes of 
Louisiana. 
It is midsummer. 


Ts: scene is a little country school 


Shimmering sun- 


shine filters through the dust-laden 
air to beat upon the dry, tortured 
earth. 


It is not a day nor a place where 
the untutored stranger, stumbling upon 
it, might expect to find more than 
casual and somnolent evidences of hu- 
man life. 

And yet— 

Breasting a little rise in the dusty 
road, from which the white school 
buildings may be glimpsed through 
clumps of trees, the stranger’s eyes 
take in an amazing clutter of motor 
cars, school buses, mule teams hitched 
to farm wagons, saddled horses—in 
fact, every indication that a great 
throng of folk have gathered from 
here, yonder and everywhere to this 
isolated, quiet spot by a Louisiarfa 
country roadside. 

The only outward evidence of hu- 
man activity is a group of about fifty 
children playing under some sort of 
leadership under the grove of trees 
beyond the school. But that hardly 
accounts for the throng of vehicles. 
It might be a funeral or a country fair 
—except that the playing children do 
not fit into either picture. 

Only on entering the school house is 
even a partial explanation disclosed. 

Every school room is occupied. Here 
is activity that belies the somnolent 
air outdoors. 

Evidently some 
sort of school is in 
session. But what a 
school! Grizzled, 
horny-handed farm- 
ers, hunched over 
the narrow iittle 
school desks, are lis- 
tening intently to 
a bespectacled lec- 
turer, in immacu- 
late linens, discuss- 
ing dairying meth- 
ods. The intent lis- 
teners are in shirt 
sleeves, bronzed 
chests exposed by 
open shirt fronts. 
The lecturer mops 
his streaming face, 
but the hearers are 
absorbed in what he says. 

In another room a throng of calico- 
costumed women are equally intent 
on a demonstration of home decora- 
tion, explained by a dapper young man 
who has a way of conviction when he 





By FRED W. WILLIAMSON 


Managing Editor, Monroe, Louisiana, News-Star and 
Morning World; Member, Monroe Kiwanis Club 


says that “draperies and furnishings 
do not have to be costly to be attrac- 
tive.” The light that illumines the 
faces of his audience shows how his 
words are reaching home. 

Another room is given over to an 
architect who tells 
in understandable 
language how homes 
in rural areas can 
be built to be com- 
fortable— why 
screens contribute 
to the health of the 
family, and how 
easy it is to build a 
modest home that 
will be cool in sum- 
mer and warm in 
winter, even in Lou- 
isiana. 

A librarian in an- 


for the expression of virtually every 
one of the International objectives. 
It permits service to under-privileged 
children; emphasizes intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship; 
opens the way for friendly under- 
standing among all 
citizens, rural and 
urban; stresses vo- 
cational guidance 
as essential, and 
gives a new view of 
work amongst boys 


and girls. 
Kiwanis clubs in 
Louisiana, particu- 


larly in the north- 
ern division, where 
the movement had 


its inception and 
where most of the 
schools are now 





other room is telling 
a group about the 
importance of good 
books in the home 
and the community. 
A university pro- 
fessor is talking to another on the 
simpler elements of psychology. <A 
newspaper editor is telling “How to 
read the news.” A departm: . is giv- 
en over to basket weavine and hand- 
craft, explaining how the trees of the 
nearby forest may yield their benefit 
to the user. There is a class in civic 


government—here another on domes- 
tic economy. 


The play of the 
children outdoors is 
part of the program. 

Hundeds of rural 
folk— young and 
old—are literally at 
school on this swelt- 
ering midsummer 
day in Louisiana. 

For this is one of 


the famed Folk 
Schools — Lo uis- 
iana’s significant 


contribution to the 
betterment of rural 
community life in 
America today. 


OK * He 


A new field for 
Kiwanis codperation 
in developing educa- 
tional opportunities is afforded in the 
Folk School movement, which finds 
its best demonstration in the work 
already accomplished in the rural par- 
ishes of Louisiana. 

The Folk School furnishes a vehicle 





operating, have dis- 
covered in the Folk 
School a rare im- 
plement for con- 
structive and worthy 
service. 

First of all, before discussing these 
opportunities and privileges, it will be 
well to answer a few questions that 
promptly suggest themselves: 

What is a Folk School? 

What is its purpose and import? 

How does it operate? 

What is its relation, if any, to other 
educational institutions? 

The simplest definition of a Folk 
School is that it is a “school for all 
the folk’—for the entire family, fa- 
thers, mothers and children of all ages. 
Everybody in and out of the immediate 
community where it is held, and for 
miles around, attends the Folk School. 
There is no limitation, no restriction; 
the attendance is only limited by the 
desire of the individual himself for its 
inspirations and its opportunities. 

Dr. Mary Mims, extension sociolo- 
gist of the Louisiana State University, 
who brought the idea to this country 
after an extensive study of the Folk 
Schools of Denmark, has an explana- 
tion of the purpose and import of the 
Folk School. She says: “Folk Schools 
are not intended to develop skill, but 
they are to give inspiration and in- 


formation. I like to think of a Folk 
School as a ‘germination plot of ideals 
and ideas.’ Our personalities are 


awakened to the responsibility of a 
growing intelligence. The ideals and 
ideas gained at the Folk Schools pro- 
mote an intense ambition to make life 
itself an education. Each day we can 
and must become better educated in 
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our work, home and community life 
than we were the day before.” 

Its mode of operation may be stated 
negatively: Folk Schools do not teach 
lessons out of a book. The lecturers 
must be equal to their task or subject. 
There are no examinations, no ques- 
tionnaires, no contests, no grades, no 
diplomas. Each school is divided into 
four departments—agricultural, home- 
making, civic education, and the arts— 
and these in turn are subdivided into 
“classes” under those major heads. 
The lecturers are the best that can be 
chosen in his or her particular field. 
They embrace school teachers and uni- 
versity professors, but the particular 
call to service comes to business and 
professional leaders of acknowledged 
standing and success in the commun- 
ity and the state at large. It is here 
that the individual Kiwanian finds a 
definite place in the picture. They 
speak out of their own experience, and 
their purpose is to implant in the 
minds of their hearers the desire of 
emulation. The discussion is entirely 
practical, suited to the needs of the 
group. Again quoting Dr. Mims: “The 
reward is to go home and put into 
practice what we are inspired to learn. 
We become seekers after knowledge 
and apply that knowledge in building 
a more substantial and happy com- 
munity. We may graduate from high 
schools, colleges and universities, but 
we can never graduate from the com- 
munity in which we live.” 


Operation of the Folk School 


The relationship of other education- 
al institutions with the Folk School is 
one of sponsorship and helpfulness. 
The extension department of the 
Louisiana State University supplies 
teachers. Local school faculties give 
similar service. School buildings eas- 
ily accessible to the largest number of 
persons in the area served are the 
assembly points. The Folk School is 
a complement but not a department of 
the public school system or the college 
or university. It is a voluntary and 
independent movement for and on 
behalf of “the folk,” and it is not bound 
by any design except that of “germi- 
nating ideas and ideals.” 

“Sunny summer days” are Folk 
School days in Louisiana. The phrase 
is not as nostalgic as it may sound— 
not in Louisiana, where the summer 
sun beats down with a fierce intensity 
that would normally prove a deterrent 
to the most enthusiastic student of an 
ordinary school. 

But summer is the logical time for 
the Folk School. It is the leisure time 
for the rural folk, the farmer and his 
family. In spite of the sizzling heat, 
they flock to the Folk School, young 
and old. There is something in the 
program for the grizzled, sunburned 
farmer and his wife who are not ‘“‘too 
old to learn;” for the young man and 
woman who are starting to make a 
place for themselves in the social 
scheme; for the boy and girl who have 


their own ambitions in life, and for 
the little tots, whose aspirations reach 
no further than the games that are 
provided for their entertainment. 


An isolated school building is best 
suited for the sessions, which are usu- 
ally scheduled to cover not more than 
three or four days of the week. A 
crowded community, with its movie 
theaters, soda fountains and restau- 
rants, offers too many distractions to 
conserve the real purposes of the Folk 
School. One of the most highly suc- 
cessful of the Folk Schools of Louisi- 
ana is located in a beautiful wood, 17 
miles from a large town. The farmers 
and their families arrive by automo- 
bile, school bus and on foot—600 of 
them every day for the four days of 
the school. The opening session is 
given over to an inspirational program, 
community singing and discussion of 
a subject which will be of equal inter- 
est to all. 

In the afternoon there are three pe- 
riods, thirty minutes each, with five 
minutes to change classes. The sub- 
jects are those which the community 
leaders themselves have decided are 
needful to meet the problems of the 
community folk. Plan meetings are 
held beforehand to determine the char- 
acter of the programs. In each de- 
partment, at the close of the lecture, 
the group has opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and develop the answers to in- 
dividual problems. 


Each day’s session ends with an in- 
spirational address and a final song. 
A ceremonial event is made of lower- 
ing the flag on the school flagpole and 
the sounding of “Taps.” And the 
throng goes home to the duties and 
responsibilities of their daily lives, to 
return again next day for another 
course in the Folk School. 


The first Louisiana Folk School was 
established in 1929 at Rayville, seat 
of a representative rural parish. (In 
Louisiana the term parish is equiva- 
lent to county in other states.) It 
was begun as the direct result of the 
report of the movement in Denmark, 
brought back by Miss Mary Mims, who 
was afterwards given the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of sociology by Cente- 
nary College, for her service on behalf 
of the rural communities of Louisiana. 


The experiment became an instant 
success. For several years the school 
was the only one of its kind in the 
state, but it attracted the attention of 
educators throughout the South. The 
school became popular and its influ- 
ence so pronounced that other parishes 
started schools of their own. Kiwanis 
clubs recognized that here was a gold- 
en opportunity to render signal serv- 
ice in harmony with International ob- 
jectives. The demand was for speakers 
with a fund of knowledge born of 
experience who could discuss under- 
standingly and sympathetically the as- 
pirations of youth and the needs of 
adults for a fuller and richer partici- 
pation in the opportunities of life and 
living. 

It was not difficult for Kiwanis clubs 
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to meet this new occasion for educa- 
tional endeavor. Virtually every 
chairman of a major committee is a 
potential Folk School leader. The 
basic idea of the movement, building 
better citizenship, fits perfectly into 
the Kiwanis pattern of service. 

During the summer of 1936 fourteen 
Folk Schools in as many parishes of 
North Louisiana were operating. Next 
year there will be at least twenty, and 
in each of them Kiwanis, through the 
individual and voluntary effort of its 
members, is making a distinct con- 
tribution to the success of the move- 
ment. 


What the Folk School Accomplishes 


Since it is essentially a community 
project, any Kiwanis club anywhere 
may initiate a Folk School. Organi- 
zation and codperation of the various 
agencies concerned in human uplift 


are all that are necessary. The ex- 
penses are negligible. Superintend- 


ents of education, teachers of high 
schools and grammar schools, home 
demonstration clubs, farmers, organi- 
zations of boys and girls, bus drivers, 
county and home demonstration agents, 
as well as church groups have freely 
offered their services to the cause in 
Louisiana. School buildings are avail- 
able in every community without cost, 
except the slight one of janitor serv- 
ice. Gas for transportation of groups 
living in areas remote from the school 
is the principal item of expense. Tech- 
nical experts assigned to the Folk 
Schools by the extension departments 
of the university are paid by the uni- 
versity. 

Perhaps the most significant result 
of the Folk Schools of Louisiana is 
the development of a community con- 
sciousness among the rural folk. The 
farmer learns that he is not just a 
grower of cotton, corn and potatoes, 
but there are other relationships of 
life that, if cultivated, will make him 
not only a better grower of the prod- 
ucts of the soil, but a better citizen. 
He learns from a potato expert—a 
state senator, a lawyer, who has made 
a commercial success of growing po- 
tatoes—that there are certain kinds 
of potatoes that will grow better in 
the soil of his immediate region than 
other kinds. And he learns that in- 
formation on the subject is available 
from government and state depart- 
ments of agriculture. 

He incidentally learns from the 
executive secretary of the Louisiana 
Library Commission, who is a lecturer 
at the Folk Schools, that a community 
library would give him access to ma- 
terial that would help him in his other 
farm problems. Then he becomes li- 
brary-conscious. He learns that soil 
erosion is one of the handicaps that 
has prevented his becoming a success- 
ful farmer, and that through the co- 
6peration of his neighbors he can 
obtain the help of a government expert 
in overcoming the problem. So he 


(Turn to page 118) 
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Some of the members of the General Convention Committee gathered prior to the organization meeting of that committee at the Lincoln Hotel, January 


13. First row, left to right: Grover A. Millett, Chairman, Registration; A. 
Dances; 


Chairman, Dances ; Robert L. Mason, Chairman, 
Entertainment; 
retary. Second row: 
Associate Chairman, 
Convention Program; Karl C. 
Wright, Chairman, Music 
International; T. M. Overley, 


President and Associate Chairman; 


Robert H. 


Third row: 


District Headquarters; Lawrence J. 
Wolfe, Chairman, Halls and Equipment; 
Beck, Associate Chairman, Halls and Equipment ; 
Frank V. Hawkins, Associate General Chairman; 
Peterson, 


William H. 
Chairman, Hotels; Murray H. Morris, General Chairman; 
Henry T. Davis, Chairman, District Headquarters; O. E. 


Francis P. Huston, Chairman, Reception; 
Herman C. 


Eby, Chairman, City Transportation : WwW. 


Donald Wiles, Chairman, Information and ates; 
William H. Trimble, 

Jack H. Rhoades, Chairman, District Attendance ; Bertram E. Silver, Associate Chairman, District Attendance ; 
Sturm, Associate Chairman, Railroad Transportation ; 


Carl C. Weiland, Associate Advisory Chairman, Ladies Entertainment ; 


Myron Yorger, Associate 
Advisory Chairman, Ladies 
Robert P. Oblinger, Sec- 


Wolff, Chairman, Coéperation ; Chester C. Ridge, 
Henry Roberts, Member, International Committee on 


Ralph W. 
George W. Kimball, Assistant Secretary, Kiwanis 
Roy R. Bair, 


Convention Manager, Kiwanis International. 


Indianapolis Gets Going 


HE dates of the twenty-first annual 

convention of Kiwanis Interna- 

tional, June 20 to 24, seemed pretty 
close to a group of men who met in the 
Lincoln Hotel at Indianapolis on the 
evening of January 13 and talked 
things over. 

It was really the organization meet- 
ing of the committee, under the Gen- 
eral Chairmanship of Murray Morris, 
the individual who has been spending 
a considerable portion of his days since 
November of 1935 in planning conven- 
tion details. It was in November 1935 
that the International Board of Trus- 
tees formally accepted Indianapolis’ 
invitation to Kiwanis to hold the 1937 
convention there. 

The meeting started with an an- 
nouncement by Chairman Morris of the 
personnel of the various convention 
committees. There are twenty of these 
important committees, each with a 
chairman and associate chairman. All 
members of the Indianapolis club will 
have definite convention jobs to do. 
Chairman Morris outlined the duties of 
the various chairmen and the response 
from those present indicated with no 
degree of doubt that he would have 
wholehearted and unqualified support 
from his fellow club members. 


District Governor Marshall D. 
Abrams extended the greetings of the 
district and pledged solid support of 
the convention. He assured the Indi- 
anapolis committeemen that every lieu- 
tenant governor had undertaken to see 
that every club in his division became 
informed as to its privileges and re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
International convention. 

Dr. H. H. Dittbrenner, Noblesville, 
former lieutenant governor and chair- 
man of the district committee on pre- 
registration, was present and an- 
nounced that real interest was being 
evidenced throughout the district. 

George W. Kimball, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Kiwanis International, who has 
participated in the development of 


General Convention Committee 
organizes at splendidly attended 
meeting; Chairman Murray Morris 
names his associates for important 
job of making convention, June 
20-24, outstanding in Kiwanis his- 
tory. 


work at fourteen International conven- 
tions of Kiwanis, outlined carefully the 
convention relationships between the 
Indianapolis club and the Indiana Dis- 
trict and Kiwanis International and 
between the General Convention Com- 
mittee and Kiwanis International and 
the Indianapolis club. 

Roy Bair, 1937 president of the In- 
dianapolis club, pledged the fullest pos- 
sible codperation of the Indianapolis 
club and predicted keen interest by the 
citizens of Indianapolis. President Bair 


is an associate general chairman and 
will share with Murray Morris and 
F. V. Hawkins, another associate 


chairman, the work and the pleasure 
connected with the staging of the con- 
vention. 

O. E. (Pete) Peterson—and this is 
the last time he will be listed by any 
other name than ‘“Pete,’”—Convention 
Manager and a member of the Interna- 
tional Headquarters staff explained the 
workings of the convention office and 
announced its opening March first in 
the Roosevelt building. 

It was a splendid meeting, well at- 
tended and with all of the Kiwanians 
enthusiastically entering into the work 
before them. 
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Indianapolis Kiwanians 


Work for Boys and Girls 


Chairman, Indianapolis Convention Publicity Committee 


Above: Work in progress on the Kiwanis en- 

trance to the Indianapolis Boy Scout Reservation. 

Kiwanians in the picture are Chief Scout O. F. 

Belzer, Dr. Chester T. Stayton, C. Otto Janus 
and Earl W. Kiger. 


Below: The Kiwanis Club of Indianapolis pre- 
sents an addition to the Girl Scouts Hospital 
building. Murray H. Morris, General Chairman, 
Indianapolis Convention Committees, is making 
the presentation to Mrs. Helen B. Wagner. Ki- 
wanians in the picture, from left to right, are: 
W. Henry Roberts, Immediate Past President, 
Mr. Morris, Dr. L. S. Fall, R. P. Oblinger, Sec- 
retary, and Karl C. Wolfe. 


ORK on behalf of boys and girls 
Wis been . vigorously pushed 

throughout 1936 by the Indian- 
apolis Kiwanis Club. Having concen- 
trated upon boys’ work in the past, the 
club has added girls’ work during re- 
cent years, and now conducts the two 
branches of endeavor jointly. 

The Boy Scout Reservation, which in 
the past has received considerable at- 
tention from Kiwanis, was given a new 
entrance way. The driveway was wid- 
ened, extended and regraveled, and an 
entrance was provided, consisting of 
hewn timbers for the gateway, with a 
very attractive and appropriate rustic 
fence and suitable shrubbery. More 
shrubbery will be planted and minor 
work will be done this spring, and the 
dedication services will be conducted 
















during the first camp session. 

The main project at the Girl Scout 
Reservation has been completed and 
dedicated. The Indianapolis club ad- 
ded to the building now used as a 
hospital, a room 10 feet x 16 feet. Com- 
pletely finished and insulated, this ad- 
dition makes it possible for the Girl 
Scouts to give the necessary medical 
attention under conditions suitable to 
both nurse and patient. The dedication 
was made Sunday, July 12, and was at- 
tended by members of the Girl Scout 
Executive Board and Kiwanians. The 
presentation was made by Murray H. 
Morris, and accepted by Mrs. Helen B. 
Wagner. 

All the funds available were from 
voluntary contributions by members of 
the Indianapolis club. The actual labor 
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at the Boy Scout project was done by 
Kiwanians and friends. After all ex- 
penses in connection with the Girl Scout 
work had been met, a surplus of $97.96 
remained, and a check for this amount 
was turned over to the Girl Scout or- 
ganization, to be used for any perma- 
nent improvement with the under- 
standing that recognition be given to 
Kiwanis. 

A very active and efficient Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Committee, headed by 
Arthur P. Holt, has investigated other 
similar organizations, and recommends 
that next year the Camp Fire Girls be 
added to the list of Kiwanis bene- 
ficiaries. 


Why Go to Indianapolis? 
By CLINTON S. HARLEY 


Former International Vice President 
(Speaking before the Pacific-Northwest 
District Convention) 


THE Washington Convention is over, 

but we are faced with another Inter- 
national Convention which is of equal 
importance to us as Kiwanians. The 
Indianapolis Convention should be 
given our support. We are going to get 
together for the purpose of again dedi- 
cating ourselves to Kiwanis principles 
and ideals. I stand here saying I am 
not urging you to go to Indianapolis 
next year. I am not urging you to take 
the time and money and effort to go to 

(Turn to page 125) 
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James Whitcomb Riley’s Home located on Lockerbie Street in Indianapolis. 


Indiana—Home of Authors 


known as a state of the Corn Belt, 

and an important state at that, can 
lay even more important and distinctive 
claim to being the state which IS the 
Author Belt. 

When delegates and visitors arrive 
in Indianapolis for the twenty-first 
annual convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, next June 20-24, they will be 
literally stepping into a “hotbed” of 
literature for they will be on the home 
grounds, so to speak, of those authors 
of homely, great and dignified writing 
which has had profound influence on 
the life and philosophy of virtually 
every person who reads the English 
language, no matter who he may be. 

Indianapolis was the home of one 
of the first American “homely” poets 
—a singer for and of the common peo- 
ple and a friend and counsellor of 
youth—James Whitcomb Riley. There 
are few if any Kiwanians who do not 
know “Little Orphant Annie,” “The 
Raggedy Man,” “The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole” and many others of his verses. 
Commemorating the career of this great 
poet, there is now in Indianapolis the 
James Whitcomb Riley Hospital for 
Children, a unit of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical Center; his last home, 
in Lockerbie Street near the downtown 
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BY HAROLD O. WARREN, JR. 


Indianapolis Convention and Publicity Bureau 


district, now open to the public and 
maintained as a shrine for admirers of 
the Hoosier poet; and his tomb atop 
Crown Hill, the highest point in the city. 

Perhaps the most widely read novel 
ever to come from the pen of an In- 
diana author was “Ben Hur,” by Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace. Wallace’s study at 
Crawfordsville, fifty miles northwest 
of Indianapolis, is also open to the 
public. It was here he also wrote “The 
Fair God” and “The Prince of India.” 

Predecessors of these two noted writ- 
ers include Robert Dale Owen and Ed- 
ward Eggleston, the latter the author 
of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” the 
first “best seller” to picture Indiana. 
Later came William Vaughn Moody, 
poet and dramatist of American life; 
Maurice Thompson with pictures of by- 
gone days of romance; Charles Major, 
who could charm with tales of Tudor 
England or of the Bears of Blue River; 
David Graham Phillips; Gene Stratton 
Porter, who penned “Girl of the Lim- 
berlost,” “Laddie” and other long-time 
favorites. The Limberlost, near Rome 
City in northern Indiana, makes an 
interesting stopping point for conven- 
tion visitors on their way to Indian- 
apolis. Then there was Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, statesman-author of that mas- 
terly biography “Life of John Mar- 


shall”; Kin Hubbard, creator of the 
hill country character “Abe Martin;” 
and it was Vice President Thomas R. 
Marshall who wrote his “Recollec- 
tions—A Hoosier Salad” and coined 
the bon mot, “What this country needs 
is a good five-cent cigar.” 

Among contemporary literary figures 
there are Theodore Dreiser, who hails 
from Terre Haute, seventy miles west 
of Indianapolis, and who wrote “Sister 
Carrie,” “An American Tragedy” and 
“Jennie Gerhardt.” Meredith Nichol- 
son’s home is in Indianapolis, although 
he is now Minister to Venezuela—he 
wrote “The House of a Thousand Can- 
dies.” Booth Tarkington has given the 
world “Seventeen,” “Penrod,” “The 
Magnificent Ambersons” and “The Gen- 
tleman from Indiana.” He, too, lives 
in the Hoosier capital. George Ade 
and Elmer Davis are Indiana men. 

Among the many leading newspaper- 
men who have come from Indiana are 
numbered Claude G. Bowers, who, from 
being columnist on The New York 
Journal, is now Ambassador to Spain. 
Edwin C. Hill, news commentator, was 
formerly on an Indianapolis paper. 

So it seems that the Kiwanis conven- 
tion visitor will feel at home in Indiana. 

The famed Hoosier Hospitality will 
always be there. 
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My Personal Page 


used to it. A few women have loved me, but this was 

in spite of my looks rather than because of them. No 
one has ever even suggested that I would make good in 
the movies. The nearest thing to a compliment I ever had 
on my personal appearance, was a remark made by a lady 
to the effect that my face was “quaint.” I am not at all 
certain she was complimenting me. 


| AM very unbeautiful. I started out that way, so I am 


I was not even a good looking child. Arrived at 
young manhood, I had hardly started to sprout whiskers 
on my chin, before the hair on my head began to fall out. 
It was too much of a strain on my face to grow hair on 
both its northern and southern hemispheres at the same 
time. 


I wore a lot of whiskers when I was a young man. I 
wore the Van Dyke variety which made my head look like 
a pegtop. Then I tried the wind blown kind which are 
parted in the middle and brushed right and left to simulate 
a strong head wind. Then whiskers went out of fashion 
and all I was able to keep in the way of facial camouflage 
was a mustache, which I still have. I cut it off once. My 
wife got a good leok at my upper lip and, hiding her eyes 
with her hand, she demanded to know what I had done 
to myself. I looked absolutely nude! 


I have had a lot of trouble with my teeth, too. I once 
belonged to an amateur theatrical company. In doing a 
realistic fall on the stage, I knocked out the two big front 
ones. One by one the rest of them got discouraged and 
left me, until now the inside of my mouth, with its crown 
and cantilever bridge formation, looks like the underside 
of one of those drawbridges which rise and fall as tugs 
pulling barges pass underneath. 


I played football when I was a boy. In those days it 
was a spectacular play to hurdle the line. Within five 
feet of the goal line, I once did this, assisted by some 
pushing from behind. The goal post hit me between the 
eyes and one of them took a permanent slant to the south- 
west. It didn’t matter what the other eye looked at, this 
one was independent and always looked about fifteen: de- 
grees southwest of its look mate. I had to put on giasses 
to pull it around, and this has added nothing to my pul- 
chritude. 


I have gone deeply into this matter because when a man 
looks just like I do, it takes a lot of explaining. 


The other day a man needed a picture of me. I was 
to speak some place and he wanted my picture on the 
program so the people would not be too much surprised 
when I stood up. It is never well to shock an audience. 
He had a photographer come to my house to make the 
picture. The photographer sighed heavily and shot me 
from several different angles. Then he told me hopefully 
that he would retouch the films and make some proofs from 
which I could make a selection. 


I told him that if he retouched any of the negatives I 
wouldn’t use them. He tried to explain that he only wanted 
to take out some of the wrinkles. I tried to make him un- 
derstand that I didn’t want to be beautiful. I wanted to 
be myself. 
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| LIKE WOMEN 
By ROE FULKERSON 


Remember that nice old conductor who works for the 
railroad? He has on his sleeve some stripes of gold which 
indicate his length of service in the company. That kindly 
cop who leads the school children across the street, has 
some of the same stripes on his sleeve. The chevrons of 
the old top sergeant, the bit of colored ribbon on the coat 
of the Navy C. P. O., and the stripes on the coat sleeve 
of the gray clad postman, are all worn with honor because 
they are indications of long and faithful service with 
one organization. 


I choose to believe that the wrinkles in my face are 
service stripes. Old Father Time has carved his initials 
in my face and in the faces of most men who have lived 
half a hundred years. I refuse to think of those wrinkles 
as blemishes. 


Now, it is only natural to suppose that a man as un- 
beautiful as I am, would make up in brute strength what 
he lacks in facial fascination. Alas, that is not true. 


The only high mountain I ever climbed was Pike’s 
Peak. I did it by getting into a high powered car at The 
Antlers Hotel and driving up and back. The car steamed 
a bit at the ten thousand foot climb, and I was somewhat 
out of breath myself. 


I live in Florida, just a mile from the Gulf Stream where 
sailfish, barracuda, marlin and tarpon can be caught by 
the big, strong men who like to get a hundred pound fish 
on the end of a string and worry with it for hours until 
both man and fish fall exhausted in the bottom of the boat. 


I take a slender silk line and a wooden minnow and sit 
on a rock and cast into the water for blue runners which 
weigh only a few pounds. I am a gentle soul and do not 
like to fight even a fish. 


What I lack in brute strength, I do not make up in in- 
telligence, either. Take checkers, for example. You might 
think I would have enough brains to play a fairly good 
game. The fact is that I have no more respect for a man 
who can’t beat me playing checkers than I have for a man 
who can’t beat me playing pool, and I have never met a 
man who couldn’t beat me playing pool. 


So it would seem that I might have financial acumen. I 
should be able to pile up money like my baby piles up sea 
shells on the beach. But I can’t! I can buy a gilt-edged 
security one day, and the next day the gilt is tarnished 
and turned to brass. If I invest in a stock, it sinks as 
fast as a stevedore falling off a gangplank with an anvil 
in his arms. 


Probably the reason for my sublime admiration for the 
contrary sex is that a man can be an absolute dub like 
I am, and still they will love him. When I was a gawky 
boy with warts and gumboils, my mother loved me. For 
some reason I have never been able to understand, Ann 
loves me, too. Now I have Betty Jo, and while she is 
only three, and hardly responsible, she loves me. My 
mother got used to me. Ann has almost got used to me, 
and I am hoping that the baby will grow up close to me 
and never realize what a mediocre person I am. 


I love women because women love duffers like me. 
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For Greater Human K 


Prominent Quebec Jurist in power- 

ful district convention address em- 

phasizes need of that quality even 

above genius if a great man is to 

be developed; must be wrapped 

in mantle of ih evgittdnen. 
3 


WAS pondering over that strange 

book of Carrell’s: “Man, the Un- 

known” and certain thoughts assailed 
me ... thoughts which I wish to im- 
part to you, simple and unpretentious as 
they are. These ideas have neither 
worth nor value whatsoever, else, had 
they been of great moment, I might have 
been tempted to keep them to myself. 

The French are wont to. say: 
“L’/esprit souffle ou il veut”... which 
is remarkably true. Does not nature, 
transgressing its deep and harmonious 
rules of development, burst forth into 
cyclones, earthquakes, etc., shattering 
its own domain, although such things 
are beyond the logical scope of its usual 
organism? So it is with man, who per- 
forms déeds outside the pale of his nat- 
ural propensities, in delightful contrast 
and contradiction with himself, and thus 
he asserts facts which baffle you and 
cannot be explained. 

Has an oak ever sprung from the 
seed of a linden tree, or a dazzlingly 


beautiful rose from that of a modest 
daisy? Has one ever heard that the 


ass has brought forth a lion? 

Yet, however strange the fact may 
appear, things as wonderful seem to 
happen in spiritual zones .. . the world 
of the spirit. 

Volumes will be written on this in- 
comprehensible problem, subtle argu- 
ments will be given in the hope of find- 
ing a solution, which has not yet been 
attained ... in the region of the spirit, 
“believe it or not,” the ass has occasion- 
ally brought forth a lion! 

No? Well, how do you explain, in 
that case, that Sir Richard Arkwright, 
who invented sewing machines, and 
Turner, that magnificent painter, were, 
both of them, born in a barber-shop? 
What relationship can you establish be- 
tween father and son? You remember, 
do you not, that Shakespeare’s father 
was a butcher, and in him no trace of 
insanity whatever (for it is said that 
genius is an islet surrounded by the wa- 
ters of madness), and no anomaly could 
be detected showing anything else in 
him, alas, than in any ordinary butcher 
...And what trace of the father, I ask 
you, can be found in the airy splendor, 
the seductive grace and profound genius 
of the son? The French are right: 


“L’esprit souffle ou il veut.” 
How can you explain that Coperni- 


cus, whose genius unfolded some of the 
great rules which govern the scientific 
world, did not possess, among his male 
or female ancestors, anyone of special 
intellect, and that his father was a 
placid, quiet man of regular habits, 
whose sole genius consisted in the art of 
making good or bad bread? That Kep- 
ler, to enrich his powerful imagination, 
had nothing but the smoky, greasy, foul- 
smelling walls of a tavern; that Newton 
and Laplace were of very obscure ori- 
gin, and that Nelson (Lord have mercy 
on me if this is a blasphemy) the great 
admiral, the fighter of fighters, the man 
who adored battle to such an extent that 
he was always on the field of action fif- 
teen minutes before the enemy—that 
warrior was the son of a modest, calm 
and peaceful clergyman, whose hand 
was raised in blessing only to his fellow- 
men? Again, we find that Pope Adrian 
VI was the son of a poor boatman. And 
how many others could be cited! 

What can be the meaning of this? Is 
the spirit, that subtle, airy, light and 
fluid power which overturns and con- 
trols the world which creates everything 
excepting life, is that imponderable, im- 
perceptible factor, outside the pale of 
ordinary logic, by its very nature? One 
is inclined to think so. 

Is there nothing more to be said, 
after having made serious reflections on 
this matter? Yes, there remains to con- 
sider that, from chaos there sometimes 
arises order, from darkness may eman- 
ate light and from a most humdrum, 
ordinary being, there may spring a 
creative brain. 

One trait, however, is common to all 
these various geniuses, and thereby they 
are brothers, and their blood contains 
the same stamina. When visited by the 
subtle touch of the spirit, their intellect 
greeted it and held it captive, then, 
willing slaves bowed down before it, 
they elected to serve in the only achiev- 
able way,—that is by stubborn and un- 
tiring labour. This characteristic, none 
of them escaped it, and it is the great 
guiding lesson of their lives. 

Joshua Heilman worked for ten years 
at an invention which was to revolu- 
tionize the world of industry; he had 
half succeeded when his machine broke. 
He had to begin over again, go through 
the same long work, when one day, sud- 
denly his mind was flooded with light 
... He watched his daughters combing 
their hair by running their fingers 
through it ... He had found the solu- 
tion of his great problem! 

Hugh Miller, the great geologist, 
outside his study hours, used to work 
in a quarry as a common labourer, with 
pick and shovel. 
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indness 


By JUDGE LAETARE ROY 
Quebec, Quebec 


J. Giardini, the great violinist, gave 
the following answer to one who asked 
him what was the secret of his art: 
“twelve hours of work a day during 
twenty years!” 

Newton’s little dog, in throwing down 
a lighted candle, caused the destruc- 
tion of papers and manuscripts con- 
taining notes and ealculations of 
twenty-five years’ standing. This loss 
affected Newton’s health, but shortly 
afterwards he was engrossed in the 
work once more, and the result was 
clearer and more complete than the 
first one. 

Montesquieu was accosted one day 
by a young man who said to him: “Mon- 
sieur, I spent the whole day reading 
your ‘Esprits des Lois.’” After look- 
ing at him intently, Montesquieu an- 
swered with a smile: “It took you twelve 
hours to read my book ... It took me 
thirty years to write it.” 

Another remark: In a general man- 
ner,—is there any difference between 
those whose quality of thought is con- 
sidered “pure,” such as philosophers, 
artists, poets, those whose scope of 
knowledge abides in the abstract, in the 
infinite, and those others whose thoughts 
are known to us only after they have 
been melted, dissolved, clarified into a 
consistent form? 

I know that for the first, glory is 
generally part of their destiny, whilst 
for others, indifference is often their 
fate. The crowd is ready with its 
laurels for thinkers, poets and artists, 
and it weaves for them so many wreaths 
that there seem to be none left for the 
others. 

But, in reality, in what being is in- 
carnated the thinker, the superman? 
Which genius is most deserving of the 
crown? 

Is it that one whose thoughts are 
written down in the pages of heavy 
volumes, wherein he endeavours to set 
forth sovereign rules, which, under the 
torch-light of history, will serve as a 
guide for humanity? Or is it he who 
analyzes the human mind and in warm 
glowing words, discloses its secrets to 
the world? Or, again, is it that man in 
whom a great hope has arisen and 
who sees it, day by day, slowly shaping 
itself into something tangible and pre- 
cise and who, whether he be called 
Cecil Rhodes or Mussolini, feeling pow- 
erful enough to undertake a great 
adventure, elects to do it, and accom- 
plishes his task? Or shall you not 
crown with fame, the great financial 
or industrial genius? 

The former wanders in the realm of 
thought and does not emerge from it, 

(Turn to page 120) 
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Right: A_ Lowell, Massachusetts, NYA 
Sewing Unit. The articles made are dis- 
tributed to needy families. 


Below: Richard R. Brown, a member of 
the Denver, Colorado, Kiwanis club previous 
to his being called to Washington. 


Kiwanis International for 1936- 
1937 are: service to under-privi- 
ledged children, vocational guidance, 
and boys and girls work. I should like 
to set beside these the four major ob- 
jectives of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. They are, in brief: (1) 
To assist needy school, college and 
graduate students in the continuance 
of their education; (2) To provide 
young persons with parttime employ- 
ment on work projects; (3) To estab- 
lish and to encourage the establish- 
ment of job training, counseling and 
placement services for youth; and (4) 
To encourage the development and ex- 
tension of constructive educational and 
job-qualifying leisure time activities. 
A comparison of these objectives 
will show how much the NYA and 
Kiwanis have in common. At first 
glance it might seem that there is a 
grave danger of duplication and over- 
lapping of services. But further con- 
sideration, I believe, will lead to the 
conclusion not only that the field of 
youth assistance is too broad and too 
vast to allow of this possibility but also 
that there inevitably exists between 
these two organizations both an op- 
portunity and a bond of mutual un- 
derstanding and codperation. 

It is unnecessary for me to point out 
the handicaps under which youth la- 
bors in getting an education, in finding 
a job, and in filling its leisure hours 
with healthy and constructive activi- 
ties. The depression has brought hard- 
ships to youth as well as to other 
groups in society. In the beginning 
private agencies did their utmost to 
carry the burden of aiding the dis- 
tressed; but as the depression wore on, 


+ HREE of the five objectives of 











their resources finally proved unequal 
to the task. At this point the local 
governments as well as the federal 
government itself stepped in to rein- 
force the private agencies’ efforts. 
The first national agency created to as- 
sist youth was the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, which employs needy, able- 
bodied young men in healthy, out-of- 
door work. But the appalling decrease 
in college enrollments gave emphasis 
to the fact that there was a large group 
of young men and women, not neces- 
sarily from relief families, who, de- 
spite heroic efforts, were being forced 
to abandon their college careers. In 
February, 1934, the federal govern- 
ment accordingly inaugurated its col- 
lege aid program, which was supple- 
mented, with the establishment of the 
NYA in June, 1935, by a school and 
graduate aid and a work projects pro- 
gram. 

It is universally recognized that an 
informed and intelligent citizenry can 
only be formed by means of a sound 
educational system. But in a democ- 
racy where all men and women over 
21 years of age have the privilege of 
voting, the educational system must 
be made available not simply to a 
privileged few but to everyone regard- 
less of financial or social status. The 
purpose of the NYA’s student aid pro- 
gram is to raze the financial barriers 
impeding the educational careers of 

*% 

Former Denver educational exec- 

utive points out objectives which 

NYA and Kiwanis ese in com- 

mon and explains methods of gov- 

ernmental assistance in securing 
educations and jobs for youngsters. 


In the Service of Youth 
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BY RICHARD R. BROWN 


Deputy Executive Director, National Youth Administration 


needy young people and thus to give 
them the opportunity to become good 
citizens, 

The traditional way of enabling 
young people to continue their educa- 
tion has been through the provision of 
scholarships. The NYA, however, is 
tackling this problem from another 
angle. Instead of scholarships it is 
providing “workships.” NYA funds 
are, in other words, given to the stu- 
dents not in the form of a gift or loan 
but in the form of wages in payment 
for work performed. School students, 
for example, earn a maximum of $6.00 
a month by doing secretarial work for 
school principals and teachers, repair- 
ing previously discarded classroom 
and playground equipment, preparing 
visual aids for use in classwork and 
assisting in similar useful work. In 
the peak month of the last school year 
280,000 school students received this 
form of assistance. In addition, 128, 
000 college students earned up to 
$20.00 a month and 7,000 graduate 
students earned as much as $40.00 a 
month. 

Since insofar as possible the educa- 
tional authorities assign students to 
projects which are commensurate with 
their intellectual abilities, college and 
graduate students are working on 
many interesting and worthwhile jobs. 
Besides clerical work in the college 
offices and odd jobs around the campus, 
they are assisting in libraries and mu- 
seums, doing research work and help- 
ing in hospitals and welfare agencies. 
A student at the University of Wiscon- 
sin is thus engaged in a study of wild 
life conservation cycles. A_ student 
at Ohio State University who is con- 

(Turn to page 115) 
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Rebuilding Little Bodies 


Splendid Kiwanis activity enlarged 
into community project and is 
offered with suggestion that suc- 
cess in this city can be duplicated 
wherever a club sees fit to under- 
take the oe, 


has been applied in particular by 

the Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
club to the rebuilding of deformed and 
damaged little bodies—a project that 
is so flexible and well organized in its 
financial set-up and planning that it 
may be adapted to any club in any 
town or city in the United States or 
Canada. 

Having observed this project closely 
for several years I am firmly con- 
vinced it is the finest example of com- 
munity service I have had the priv- 
ilege of writing about during my 
entire newspaper career. Others who 
are far more conversant tian I with 
the field of under-privileged child work 
are also thoroughly “sold’’ on its pro- 
gressive and constructive structure, 
program and equipment. 

It is a project embracing many and 
widespread agencies, all of which are 
drawn into and functioning smoothly 
in one compact organization. The 
project and the ideals back of it are 
absolutely unselfish in their every de- 
tail, and, although launched in the 
Kiwanis club of this progressive 
Southern industrial city, it now in- 
cludes a much wider range—hospital- 
ization, orthopedic clinic, the press 
and radio, a labor union, other units 
of charitable, civic and humane en- 
deavor, and the county, city and fed- 
eral governments. It is a joint Kiwanis 
club—Spartanburg County General 
Hospital and Health Department idea 
and product, but has long been en- 
larged into a community project of 
which Kiwanians and other citizens 
of Spartanburg are justly proud. 

Especially proud—but modest as 
most worth-while people are—are Er- 
nest Burwell, chairman of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee since the 
project was launched by the club eight 
years ago; Dr. J. M. Beeler, superin- 
tendent of the Spartanburg County 
General Hospital; Dr. Hilla Sheriff, 
head of the Spartanburg County 
Health Department, and many others 
who are connected with the work. It 
was in 1928 when Mr. Burwell was 
president of the club that the need 
for a larger and definite project be- 
came apparent. 


Tiss Kiwanis motto, “We Build,” 





Concurrent with the club’s need was 
another—that of proper care for 
many little boys and girls in the 
county who were suffering from de- 
formities caused at birth or by in- 
fantile paralysis, accidents and other 
misfortunes. The plight of these tiny 
citizens and the great need for some 
substantial plan to rebuild their bodies 
and rehabilitate their health and 
morale was brought before the club 
by Mr. Burwell. A _ suggested pro- 
gram of under-privileged child acti- 
vity was worked out by Mr. Burwell 
and Dr. Beeler and recommended to 
the club for adoption. Spartanburg 
Kiwanians were thoroughly “sold” on 
the idea when several crippled chil- 
dren were brought to a meeting. Then 
and there the members saw for them- 
selves the great need for the program 
and since it has been a great success. 

The annual reports of the Spartan- 
burg County General Hospital state 
that “in 1928 the Kiwanis club under- 
took to establish a crippled children’s 
clinic for the county.”’ With the help 
of Dr. Beeler, Dr. J. Warren White, 
orthopedic surgeon at the Shriners’ 
Hospital, Greenville, South Carolina, 
and others, the clinic was established. 

The Kiwanis club established an an- 
nual fund to buy artificial limbs, 
braces, casts, etc., for crippled chil- 
dren. By making an appropriation of 
its own as a starter, the club was able 
to get the money matched by county 
funds, then that total was matched by 
state funds, and in turn the combined 
amount was again matched by federal 
funds. Clever financial pyramiding, 


and yet a plan that is workable entire- 
ly or 


virtually so in any section of 





Ernest Burwell, who has been chairman of the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee of the Spar- 
tanburg Kiwanis Club for the last eight years. 


By GLEN W. NAVES 


News Writer, The Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, Herald-Journal 


the United States. Thus the fund be- 
gun by the Kiwanis Club grew and is 
still growing! 

The General Hospital offered its 
clinical facilities to the club and the 
clinic was placed under the direction 
of the County Health Department so- 
cial worker. The pediatric clinic and 
the dental clinic of the General Hos- 
pital were opened to crippled children 
so they could have a complete physical 
examination as well as_ orthopedic 
treatment. The laboratory of the 
General Hospital codperates and when 
Wasserman tests, urinalysis or other 
laboratory work is required, it is im- 
mediately available. The X-ray de- 
partment of the hospital likewise is 
available and the pediatricians codp- 
erate in the program and for the wel- 
fare of crippled children. 

Doctors, nurses, dentists and pedi- 
atricians contribute their services free 
to the clinic. While the Kiwanis club 
is the codrdinating agency and the 
moving force, the skeins of the pro- 
gram extend far. In addition to a 
coéperative publicity program con- 
ducted by the newspapers, the work 
has been brought to the attention of 
other Kiwanis clubs and groups. Dr. 
Beeler, Mr. Burwell and others have 
made talks, and several reels of 16- 
millimetre films of “before and after” 
cases have been made and shown in 
connection with these talks. 

From the beginning the project 
found a great demand for the services 
of every agency and individual it in- 
volved. The situation was acute in 
some phases, as a number of cases re- 
quired immediate attention. The pro- 
gram began at once to correct the sit- 
uation as rapidly as possible. One 
clinic a week was held and any child 
needing an operation or correction of 
defect was placed in the General Hos- 
pital, the county providing the hos- 
pitalization. 

During the 1928-1936 period close 
to 6,000 cases received the attention 
of the orthopedic clinic, which includes 
white, colored and return cases. This 
indicates the great need of the project 
and something of its achievements. 

But this was not all. 

The Kiwanis club next secured 
WPA codoperation in a county survey 
for crippled children. The WPA sup- 
plied two nurses to handle the survey 
and the Spartanburg Business and 
Professional Women’s Club paid for 
the transportation of the nurses in 
conducting the survey. Thirty-six new 

(Turn to page 116) 
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LEADERSHIP IN TIMES OF DISASTER 


veloping villages, towns and cities, inundating hun- 

dreds of thousands of acres of land, causing millions 
and millions of dollars loss, taking a certain toll of lives as 
floods always do and making the works of man seem even 
more puny than ever. 

Those who have seen these flooded areas certainly agree 
that there could hardly be any more complete pictures of 
desolation and devastation. Yellow waters swirling over 
lands where only recently there were crops, and over dwell- 
ings and factories evacuated by owners and employees, make 
man’s work seem pretty limited and insignificant. 

There are many hundreds of Kiwanians who this week 
will not attend midday luncheons and evening dinners. There 
are some Kiwanis clubs that will not hold meetings. In 
certain cities and towns the places where the clubs usually 
meet are under water and in others those men who comprise 
the membership of the Kiwanis club along with other cit- 
izens of the town, have left to escape death or are self- 
sacrificingly seeking to help those in direst need. 

In this great disaster, as in other disasters, Kiwanians are 
giving their leadership to the communities, state and nation 
and are helping to bring about an orderly settlement of the 
terribly chaotic conditions that destructive floods force upon 
sections which suffer such calamities. 

The leadership which is in Kiwanis is being used to ad- 
vantage in these areas. Kiwanians in high boots and rain- 
coats are working in rescue boats helping save lives and 
property. Kiwanians on city councils and as members of 
emergency organizations are helping to plan ways and means 
to save lives and property and to protect that which has not 
already been destroyed. Kiwanis leadership in township, 
city, state and federal government is being utilized to the 
utmost. 

Kiwanis physicians are working day and night helping to 
prevent the spreading of pes- 
tilence and to keep healthy those 
refugees who because of the 
privations they have suffered 
would be ready victims of al- 
most any disease that might 
come along. Kiwanis physicians 
have done these things always 
and of course are repeating 
their fine acts of service this 
year. 

Those executives of various 
organizations, such as_ Red 
Cross, Salvation Army and oth- 
ers, are realizing that the friend- 
ships they have made in Kiwanis 
clubs are paying magnificent dividends in these days of 
trouble. 

Kiwanis dealers in and producers of foodstuffs are render- 
ing valuable service and are, through their knowledge of the 
products they either produce or sell, making more efficient 
the distribution of articles of food to those who most need 
them. 


The same men who just a few weeks or months ago were 
planning playgrounds, wading pools, arranging for Christ- 
mas parties or organizing Boy Scout outings are working 
now to save lives and property and to help those who cannot 
help themselvzs. Kiwanians will be heavy losers in the 
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floods, just as they always have been heavy losers in floods 
before, in hurricanes or earthquakes or forest fires, but their 
personal losses will not interfere with their rendering the 
greatest possible service to their fellow men. ... The man 
who handled the very successful barbecue last fall to raise 
money for the under-privileged child fund now finds himself 
organizing workers and preparing food for a group of sev- 
eral hundred refugees. It isn’t as much fun for him, but he 
has just as keen an enjoyment of successful accomplishment. 

A great many Kiwanis objects, objectives and activities 
are involved in this work done during times of disaster. And 
then comes the rebuilding. 

There will never be any great number of stories told of 
what Kiwanians have done during flood times any more than 
there have been stories told of what Kiwanians did in the 
great floods which caused such a tremendous amount of 
damage in a number of Eastern states last year. It is not 
for Kiwanians to boast of their service. They just go ahead 
and serve. 

Doing their duties as citizens but able to render the great- 
est possible service because Kiwanians are “intelligent, ag- 
gressive citizens,” it is obvious that control of the situation 
during the period of the floods and the handling of clean-up 
measures afterward, become less difficult because of Kiwanis 
leadership and ability to handle important matters. 

In the great Mississippi River flood of 1927 it is recalled 
that Kiwanis clubs in the flood area below Memphis were 
diligently working during and after the flood and organized 
one of the finest attendances at an International convention 
that has ever been recorded. The entire membership of one 
club, every man a flood veteran, attended the sessions of the 
convention even though waters had only a comparatively 
few days before left the limits of the city. 

Kiwanians somehow seem not to worry about so-called ad- 
verse publicity that arises from such disasters. Whether it 
be hurricane, earthquake, fire or 
flood they throw the strength of 
their clubs and organization and 
the power of their leadership 
ability into the situation and 
render the service which people 
knowing their achievements of 
the past expect them to render. 

Kiwanians throughout Can- 
ada and the United States ex- 
tend to those in the flooded 
areas their sincerest sympathy 
and through proper agencies are 
rendering material aid. 

Again, as these words are 
being written and The Kiwanis 
Magazine is within a comparatively few hours of going to 
press, it is a satisfaction to realize that shoulder to shoulder 
with workers in the Red Cross, officers of the United States 
Army and National Guard and with the CCG and PWA 
workers are Kiwanians—leaders in meeting the present due 
needs of their communities. Kiwanis is truly a “today’s or- 
ganization for today’s problems.” 
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THE VISITOR WITHIN THE GATES 


HE standard story in Kiwanis is 

of the International President who 
visited a club. He filled in his visi- 
tor’s card, chatted with the men near 
him and waited in vain to be intro- 
duced. Because of a lack of interest 
on*the part of the Glad Hand Com- 
mittee, or because of some slip-up on 
the part of some one, he would have 
remained through the meeting unrecognized, had he not 
called the attention of the club to his identity. 

In ninety-nine out of a hundred Kiwanis clubs, systematic 
attention is paid to the visitor. It is the duty of some one 
man to make him feel at home, to draw him out and make 
him feel that he is thrice welcome. 

In that one hundredth club which is the exception to this 
rule, there is no doubt the same feeling of hospitality, but 
because there is no established system of taking care of 
visitors, the Kiwanian who is making up his attendance, or 
visiting in a strange city, has scant attention paid him, and 
leaves with a determination never to visit that club again. 

There is no club in which there is not good fellowship. 
This is true of all Kiwanis clubs, but there is a club here 
and there which has no system of taking care of the stranger 
within the gates, and if that stranger happens to be placed 
at a table where the local members are absorbed in their 
own affairs, they are likely to be careless in their hospitality. 

Not all visiting Kiwanians are of that genial type which 
refuses to be chilled. We have among our number a few 
men of the shy, retiring type, and it is of these we must be 
careful, that they may leave with a good impression not 
only of the local club, but of the hospitality of Kiwanis as 
an organization. 

No club was ever intentionally inhospitable. Just a few 
clubs, however, have not made it the responsibility of some 
one man to see that the visiting Kiwanian is taken care of. 
What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 


~ 


The health of the younger generation would be better if 
it spent more time in nightgowns and less time in night clubs. 





THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


if HOEVER could make two ears 

of corn, or two blades of grass, 
to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind and do more es- 
sential service to his country, than 
the whole race of politicians put to- 
gether.” 

When Swift put those words into 
the mouth of one of his characters, he laid down a principle 
which will stand forever. Stoking a furnace is no more 
essential for the generation of heat or power than feeding 
a nation is essential to its health and strength for mental 
and physical accomplishment. 

One of the important objectives of Kiwanis is the bring- 
ing about of a closer relation between the men who produce 
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food, and the men who consume it. Whatever affects the 
food supply of a nation, affects its well-being. Here, at 
least, the interests of the producer and the consumer are 
identical. 

To continue to produce food, the farmer must have 
proper compensation for his investment in money and in 
the long hours of arduous labor of not only himself but his 
whole family. 

To continue to consume the products of the farm at equi- 
table prices, the city man must see to it that neither he nor 
the farmer is taken advantage of by the middle men who 
market the farmer’s products and stand between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

Local marketing facilities, better highways, abolition of 
license cn the man who seils what he raises, and a dozen 
other problems, are involved. The only way these can be 
cleared up is by frequent meetings between the farmer and 
the city man, made possible by Kiwanis. There is no bet- 
ter service a club can render its community than active 
participation in this Kiwanis objective. 

All too often our clubs feel that they have no farm prob- 
lem. A bit of rural investigation would show that there is 
no neighborhood which does not have a farm problem which 
can be helped by a bit of codperation between rural and 
urban citizens. 

a - 


A college education never hurt a man, unless he refused 
to learn a few things after he graduated. 


TIME 


RACE horse’s reputation depends 

on how little time he takes in 
going around a mile track. A golfer’s 
reputation depends on how few strokes 
he can use in making the eighteen 
holes of the course. A _ speaker’s 
reputation should depend on how few 
words he can use and still impress his a 
ideas on the minds of his audience. 

No speaker ever failed to leave his audience sorry. They 
are either sorry that he sat down when he did, or sorry that 
he didn’t sit down when he didn’t. There is no such thing 
as a speech exactly the right length. There is no perfect 
stopping place because the audience is never exactly satis- 
fied. It either hasn’t had enough, or else it has had too 
much. 

Between the two extremes, it would seem that every 
speaker would err on the safe side and make certain his 
speech would be on the short side instead of the long. Sad 
to relate, however, there are a dozen speeches too long to 
one that is too short. 

It is the duty of every Kiwanis club to so transact its 
business that the speaker of the day gets the floor promptly 
at the time specified. It is equally the duty of the speaker 
to stop at the time agreed upon. 

Ten minutes over time may seem very little to the speaker, 
but he should hold tight to the fact that ten minutes time 
of fifty men means five hundred minutes time of the group. 
A speaker would be a colossal egotist if he felt that his 
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message was important: enough to talk five hundred minutes 
over time. Using eight hours of other peoples’ time is a 
serious offense which he should try to avoid. 

One cannot help but recall Irvin Cobbs story of the 
public hanging at which a fat negro mammy stood perspir- 
ing in the sun for more than an hour while the condemned 
man went on with his final speech. Exasperated at last, 
she called out, “Git hung, Nigger! Git hung!” Most of 
the things a speaker says after the first fifteen minutes are 
of great interest to no one but himself. 


° 


Check service helps only the recipient; personal service 
helps the donor fully as much. 


CONVENTION 


HEN a man becomes a member 

of a Kiwanis club he shows by 
his action that he recognizes two 
facts. He realizes that the amount of 
time he can devote to civic betterment 
in his town is so small that it will be 
of little help in accomplishing the 
many tasks which should be done. 
He realizes that the small amount of 
money he can devote to helping under-privileged children 
will be of little use in so large a field. 

Realizing these two things, he joins with fifty or a hun- 
dred other men in a Kiwanis club, seeing plainly that when 
he multiplies his small amount of money by fifty or a 
hundred, he has a large sum with which to do big things in 
the community. Multiplying his small amount of time by 
fifty or a hundred, he develops a large amount of time which 
can accomplish great things. 

It seems only logical that this man would also realize 
that what applies to his own town, applies with equal force 
to his division in his Kiwanis district, and that he would 
be equally anxious to see all the clubs in that division get 
together and in the same way multiply their time, money 
and influence for that particular region. 

Carrying this logic to its natural conclusion, it would 
seem that these divisions would see the force of getting 
together at the annual district convention for the benefit 
of the district. 

To climax this logic, it would seem that every Kiwanian 
would see the same need to get together to help the organ- 
ization in its biggest and broadest aspect at the Interna- 
tional Convention in Indianapolis next June. It is here 
that the policies are laid down for the next Kiwanis year. 
It is here that the laws are passed which regulate Kiwanis 
for another year. It is here that the representatives of 
every club in the United States and Canada should send 
their representatives that they may participate in this great 
work. The smallest club in the organization has equal 
voting strength in these matters with the largest club and 
should exercise this right at the International Convention 
each year. 

If one man has a dollar and another man has a dollar, 
and the one man gives his dollar to the other, and the other 
gives his dollar to the first man, they still have but a dollar 
each. But if one man has an idea and another man has 
an idea, and the one man gives his idea to the other in ex- 
change for his idea, they each have two ideas. 

International Conventions are great clearing houses of 
ideals and ideas, information and inspiration. Nothing 
adds so much to the enthusiasm of a club as representation 
at an International Convention. 

The convention we are to have in Indianapolis next June 
will profit by the experience of twenty other conventions 
which have preceded it. Great preparations are now under 
way to make this the finest convention ever held by Kiwanis. 


It is not too soon to make definite plans to have your club 
represented at this convention, and to have as many of your 
members attend as possible. No man ever attended an In- 
ternational Convention who was not a better Kiwanian when 
it was over, and did not bring home to his own club a part 
of the enthusiasm and information of that convention. 
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“On to Indianapolis” should be the slogan of every club, 
and a committee with that end in view should be appointed 
and kept active from now until the clans of Kiwanis gather 
in this famous convention city next June. 


° 


Remembrance is the only paradise out of which we cannot 
be driven. 


DRIFTING 


BOAT adrift never arrives at 
any port. It either drifts into 
an eddy where it goes slowly ’round 
and ’round a monotonous circle until 
it becomes waterlogged and sinks, or 
it quickly drifts onto rocks or sand 
bar, and with equal certainty sinks. 
The Kiwanis club which is merely 
drifting, is as sure of the same fate. 
Procrastination and hesitation are the twin destroyers of 
success in Kiwanis. 

The captain of a ship must be on the bridge directing his 
crew. The president of a Kiwanis club must see to it that 
he has a charted course, and that the crew keeps the boat 
on that course. The committees, the board, the officers, all 
must function. Not only must they function, but they must 
function along a well thought out plan to a definite end. 

“On the plains of Hesitation bleach 
The bones of unnumbered thousands who at 
The dawn of victory sat down to wait—and 
Waiting died.” 

Chart the course of the club. Have a definite goal. Lead 
the men in the club to function to this aim and goal. Then 
hold the helm so that the course is followed through till the 
end of the year. 

No drifter ever drifted to aught save disaster. The 
hesitation is a dance, not a march. It is easy to drift, but 
no man who allowed a ship in his charge to drift, ever 
reached a harbor or attained honor as a pilot. 


~ 


“It is impossible to make wisdom hereditary.”—Thomas 
Paine. 


LET'S GO TO CHURCH 


T THIS time of the year, when 
program chairmen and club pres- 
idents are budgeting their programs, 
one thing is likely to be forgotten be- 
cause it is not part of a regular Ki- 
wanis meeting. 

This year Kiwanis is stressing the 
support of the churches in their spir- 
itual aims. There was never a time 
in che history of our civilization when the church was more 
in need of this support. The war period which brought a 
generation so close to death and the life beyond the grave, 
did not seem to bring a thoughtful realization of the need of 
religion. On the contrary, it brought into the world a reck- 
lessness and a breaking down of the old religious tendencies 
of our people. 

Kiwanis can and should give its influence to a back-to- 
the-church movement, and this can best be fostered by ex- 
ample. Let us see to it that our club attends some church 
service at least once each year. 

For an entire Kiwanis club to turn out to church in a body 
means a great deal to a preacher and the people of his 
church. Not only that, but it places us exactly where we 
belong, as standing squarely behind the church as an insti- 
tution. 

One club which has in it representatives of three different 
churches, attends each of these churches once a year. In 
addition to the other benefits derived from this attendance, 
the Kiwanians are taught a big lesson in religious toleration. 

There are few good acts which do not have a by-product. 
This one has. Many of our members who have been lax 
in their church attendance, are impressed with the sweet 
satisfaction of the service, and become regulars again. 

















HEN you see the word “Ki- 
QV wei” in print, or when you 

hear the word “Kiwanis” ut- 
tered by some one, just. what does it 
mean to you? Is your first thought of 
a group of good fellows seated around 
a luncheon table having a fine social 
time; is it just another knife and fork 
club to you? Do you think of some 
convention which you have attended 
and where you have heard some won- 
derful addresses and enjoyed some ex- 
cellent entertainment? Or does there 
come to your mind some activity where 
some under-privileged children have 
been rendered a needy service? Does 
“Kiwanis” mean to you that there has 
been an intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship, men who are 
doing things for the nations in which 
the Kiwanis organization is founded? 
Is there in your vision some meeting, 
or some organized activity whereby 
the tiller of the soil comes into closer 
and more friendly contact with the 
white-collared man? Can you see some 
Kiwanian sitting in his office, gladly, 
willingly, energetically giving advice 
to those who wish to select a life’s 
work—do you see the man who is 
stressing Vocational Guidance? Is 
there in your mind’s eye those boy 
scout camps, those girl scout training 
schools, those boys’ and girls’ educa- 
tional plants which have their exist- 
ence fostered and perpetuated by mem- 
bers of Kiwanis? 


The Results of Kiwanis 

Do you think that Kiwanis has been 
organized just to boost each other in 
business and see that a fellow-member 
gets some free advertising from your 
conversation with prospective buyers, 
patients or clients? On the contrary, 
doesn’t Kiwanis mean to you that it 
is an organization which is giving 
primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of 
life? Do you not see that something 
is encouraging the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relationships; 
that something is promoting the adop- 
tion and the application of higher so- 
cial, business and professional stand- 
ards? Do you realize that Kiwanis 
has made more enduring friendships 
and has provided the means to render 
altruistic service and to build better 
communities? It is Kiwanis which has 
coéperated in creating and maintaining 
that sound public opinion and high 
idealism which make possible the in- 
crease of righteousness, justice, pa- 
triotism and goad will. 


Think 
With all these in mind I ask you 
whether or not you believe that Ki- 
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Kiwanis—Biologically Sound 


By DR. C. E. (CHUCK) POLLARD 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 


wanis is a living thing. Is it some- 
thing which lives, moves and has its 
being? Has there been breathed into 
it the breath of life, making it possible 
for it to endure? What power has 
directed its birth; what force has 
helped to shape its program; what 
has guided it safely past the pitfalls 
into which many organizations have 
fallen; what force has helped it to ride 
the crest when other lines of endeavor 
have struck the bottom? Is Kiwanis 
biologically sound? 


Fundamentals 

If you are not too far removed from 
your fundamental training in biology 
you will remember many of the things 
which we realize as characteristic of 
life. We are taught that the unit of 
all organisms is the cell, a minute mass 
of protoplasm, containing a nucleus. 
Protoplasm we learned is the essential 
element of all organisms. We are 
taught that there are certain vital 
characteristics, or manifestations of 
life, in the cell. These things indicate 
the essential or living factors, which, 
paradoxically, we may remember by 
the little word “mirage.” We are 
taught that the vital characteristics, or 
the manifestations of life, of a cell, are 
movement, irritability, reproduction, 
assimilation, growth and_ excretion. 
Now can we measure Kiwanis as a 
living thing by this yardstick? 


Movement 

The cell has movement; it is able to 
move within its own substance, it is 
able to go from place to place and do 
things. Any one conversant with Ki- 
wanis readily sees the application. 
Certainly there is activity within a Ki- 
wanis club, within a Kiwanis organ- 
ization. We do perform functions 
within our own circle and we do go 
places and do things. Are not the 
things which I mentioned in the open- 
ing paragraphs sufficient evidence of 
the fact that Kiwanis does move and 
does show activity? There is no stagna- 
tion within Kiwanis; it does not stand 
still, Undoubtedly it can measure up 
with the first essential—movement. 


Irritability 

Irritability is that property of a 
cell which makes it possible for the 
cell to receive impressions. A _ stim- 
ulus applied to the cell creates a reac- 
tion within the cell and within the 
organism of which it is a part. Ki- 
wanis certainly has a property of ir- 
ritability. No sooner is there a sug- 
gestion of necessities along certain 
lines than there is a response by the 
organization—the organism. Kiwanis 
is alive to the issues of the day, is 


conversant with and receptive to the 
needs of the under-privileged; is re- 
ceptive to the suggestions which may 
be made to help the world in any 
legitimate manner. Can you not pic- 
ture the Christmas party with the 
kiddies around a Kiwanis banquet ta- 
ble, enjoying food which they other- 
wise would not get, seated with pres- 
ents in hand? Have you forgotten 
when you played Santa Claus, wrapped 
and repaired presents, and helped to 
deliver Christmas packages, all in the 
name of Kiwanis? Have you forgotten 
how you helped to arrange for the 
needed milk, the needed clothes, the 
nurse for the emergency, the hospital 
care, all in the name of Kiwanis? 
Doesn’t Kiwanis have the property of 
irritability —that property which 
makes it responsive to a stimulus? 


Reproduction 

Kiwanis cannot stand still. Death, 
misfortune, lack of interest and re- 
sponse, physical and mental disability 
make for depletion of numbers in our 
ranks. We must produce more Ki- 
wanians; we must reproduce our kind. 
We look throughout our neighborhood 
for the newcomers, look for men who 
have received their majority in age, 
look for men who have become estab- 
lished in business, search for the men 
who have developed to the point of 
usefulness, observe the men of pos- 
sibilities and capabilities and see how 
our kind may be produced. We re- 
place that which we lose, we maintain 
our numbers, we increase our member- 
ship. Yes we measure up to the next 
characteristic or manifestation of life 
—reproduction. 


Assimilation 

None who enter the ranks of Ki- 
wanis are finished products in Kiwanis 
activity. None who come into Kiwanis 
membership are entirely or clearly 
familiar with the organization proj- 
ects, with the aims and ideals, with 
the objects, objectives, or public af- 
fairs activities of Kiwanis. They must 
be trained, they must be educated, they 
must be inspired in order that they may 
be properly assimilated into the organ- 
ism, into the organization of Kiwanis. 
Kiwanis is able to train, to educate, 
to inspire, and thus assimilate the raw 
material, just as the cell is able to 
assimilate the raw material which it 
acquires by means of its activity, just 
as the cell is able to assimilate the food 
products and make the raw materials 
a part of itself. Men who never knew 
what it was to advise the needy, men 
who never knew what it was to help 
under-privileged children, men who 

(Turn to page 122) 
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First row left to right: District Secretaries George W. Trehearne, Southwest; Timothy W. Tinsley, New York; Fred S. Kistemann, California-Neyada; 
International President A. Copeland Callen; International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; District Secretaries Martin Moe, Montana; and Noel H. Buck- 
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Headquarters; George A. Sey 


Kimball, Assistant International Secretary; District 


Monson, Service Department, 


District Secretaries’ Conference 


GROUP of very practical Ki- 
A wanis executives gathered in 
Chicago, December 14-16, and 
cold-bloodedly over a period of twenty- 
four working hours discussed Kiwanis 
methods and problems. They were dis- 
trict secretaries—the men _ through 
whose offices pass so large a volume of 
the details of district administration 
and who by faithful and efficient work 
contribute so much to district success. 
The secretaries were called into a 
conference for the exchange of views 
to give Kiwanis International a basis 
for preparing a more thoroughgoing 
manual for district secretaries. Of the 
possible twenty-nine in attendance all 
were present but six who because of 
different business or personal reasons 
were unable to make the trip. In at- 
tendance at a number of the sessions 
was International President A. Cope- 
land Callen. All members of the Head- 
quarters’ staff were in attendance at all 
sessions and the entire conference was 
under the chairmanship of Internation- 
al Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 

The program was arranged to pro- 
vide a bit of recreation but to the real 
credit of the secretaries it must cer- 
tainly be stated that they “talked shop” 
during their entire visit whether they 
were in the conference room at the Me- 
dinah Club, at International Head- 
quarters, or elsewhere. 

President Callen in his greetings to 
the group definitely announced the pur- 
pose of the meeting when he said, “This 
conference, as you know, has_ been 
under discussion by the Board for some 


By MERTON S. HEISS, 
Managing Editor 


time and we finally found it possible 
to hold this laboratory clinic with the 
purpose of bringing you men in here, 
exchanging ideas and building up from 
this interchange of views a manual or 
an increase in the volume and content 
of the manual for district secretaries.” 
President Cope, recalling the splendid 
meeting of the International Council a 
month previously, said, “I am convinced 
from all angles that we are going for- 
ward in 1937 to the greatest year that 
Kiwanis has ever experienced. I believe 
it sincerely and honestly. We are here 
for a common cause and that is the ad- 
vancement of Kiwanis, making our 
dreams as builders come true.” 

President Cope, later in defining the 
function of a district secretary, stressed 
the importance of the district secretary 
in the advancement of Kiwanis ideals 
and activities. He suggested that the 
district secretary need not become a 
crutch which a district governor and 
other district officers could use. He 
urged that instead they be coédperators 
with other officers of the district, help- 
ing but not necessarily assuming re- 
sponsibilities that rightfully belong to 
others. He suggested also that the sec- 
retary need not ever feel that he is to 
be regarded as the controller of the po- 
litical destinies of leaders or would-be- 
leaders in his district. “District secre- 
taries,” he said, “have such an impor- 
tant responsibility handling their con- 
stitutional duties that they can make a 
tremendous contribution to the success 
of the organization by ‘just being sec- 
retaries.’ ” 


Necessarily, the subjects presented by 
the various participants in the confer- 
ences had to do with district secre- 
taries’ functionings and were largely 
technical. Not a single presentation 
but that brought out a vast amount of 
discussion, opinions and explanations. 
Of great value, of course, to the newly 
appointed secretaries were the views 
offered as a result of experience by 
those secretaries who have been in har- 
ness for many years. 

During the first session, Harry S. 
Himmel, Secretary of the _Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District, discussed “The 
District Unit in the Kiwanis Organiza- 
tion Structure.” Secretary-Treasurer 
Fred S. Kistemann, California-Nevada 
District, went into great detail in de- 
veloping “The District Secretary’s Cal- 
endar” and Timothy W. Tinsley, Secre- 
tary of the New York District, dis- 
cussed “An Efficient District Office.” 

The second in the series of sessions 
brought out an important paper by 
B. L. Holton, Secretary of the Nebras- 
ka-Iowa District, on “Necessary Dis- 
trict Records” and Asa W. Howard, 
Secretary of the Capital District, dis- 
cussed “Required District Reports.” 
The district bulletin, its function, edit- 
ing, the form, and other details con- 
nected with it was the subject of a 
paper by Pete Land, Secretary of the 
Ohio District. Lawrence H. Dierks 
Manager of the Department of Pub- 
licity at International Headquarters, 
explained “The District Secretary’s Re- 
lation to District Publicity.” 

(Turn to page 122) 








UILDING leaders is the purpose 
K and accomplishment of the Kiwanis 

4-H Junior Leadership Conference 
sponsored by the Indiana District in co- 
operation with the State Agricultural 
Extension Department. Three hundred 
carefully selected 4-H Junior leaders, 
between the ages of 16 and 21, from the 
state are sent to a one week’s camp 
held early in June of each year. The en- 
rollment is about equal as to sex and is 
limited in numbers per club and county 
to get an even distribution in the state. 
Kiwanis clubs pay the expenses of the 
leaders, which average less than $4.00 
per leader for the week. 

Junior Leaders are chiefly rural boys 
and girls who are leaders of local clubs 
and who have satisfactorily completed 
some 4-H Club work and show a natural 
leadership ability. The principal quali- 
fication for selection to the conference 
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Indiana Builds Farm Leaders 


BY |. LYNN THURSTON 


Member, International Committee on Agriculture 


is leadership experience. The enrollees, 
to date, have had from three to five 
years’ experience as Junior Leaders and 
have accomplished outstanding work in 






































ship Conference. Below left: 


their county, which 
makes the enrollment 
composed of the cream 
of the youth of the state. 
Four leadership camps 
have been held to date, 
1,150 different boys and 
girls having been sent. 
They have in their or- 
ganized clubs more than 
22,000 boys and girls 
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who have indirectly received benefits 
from these training conferences. 

The entire program is built around 
leadership training. Agricultural ex- 


Above: A typical discussion group during the Kiwanis 4-H Club Junior Leader- 


International President A. Copeland Callen, A. B. 


Graham, United States Department of Agriculture, Dean k . Skinner of Purdue 
University and I. Lynn Thurston. < i 


All are Kiwanians. 

tension service and particularly the 
State 4-H Club department comprise 
the major part of the educational staff. 
Men and women specializing in such 
subjects as group singing, recreation, 
social problems, psychology and prepar- 
ing news articles are secured from uni- 
versity teaching staffs, the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
professional men, including many Ki- 
(Turn to page 120) 
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One of the many folk games taught at the 4-H Junior Leadership Conference. 
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Virginia Kiwanians Honor Senator Glass 


IRGINIA Kiwanis clubs paid a 
V signa honor to Senator Carter 

Glass by dedicating an oak tree 
to him in Riverside Park, Lynchburg, 
on the eve of his 79th birthday. Sena- 
tor Glass, a native of the ‘Hill City” 
has lived there his entire life. 

Senator Glass, Carter Glass, Jr., 
past president of the Lynchburg Ki- 
wanis club and later a lieutenant gov- 
ernor in the Capital District, and Car- 
ter Glass, III, were present at the tree 
dedication as were the Senator’s wife, 
Mrs. Carter Glass, Jr., and numerous 
friends. 

Edwin F. Hill, a native Virginian, 
member of the Washington, D. C. Ki- 
wanis club, past governor of the Cap- 
ital District and later International 
trustee, was master of ceremonies. Rev. 
John W. Pearson, pastor of the Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church, and a mem- 
ber of the Lynchburg Kiwanis club, 
pronounced the invocation. Dr. Carle- 
ton Barnwell, rector of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, also a member of the 
Kiwanis club and a former lieutenant 
governor in the Capital District, eulo- 
gized Senator Glass, observing that 
“Man may build beautiful memorials 
and express the beauty of his soul in 
stone and color, but only God can make 
a tree—and only God can make a man. 
It is fitting that these two products of 
the hand of God should be brought to- 
gether as a tribute to one another. 
This tree will stand and grow as a liv- 





ing witness to the admiration, respect 
and love we hold for Carter Glass, and 
this and succeeding generations will 
show it to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children as proof that we appre- 
ciated and tried to honor Carter Glass 
while he was still with us.” 

Charles C. McLeod, immediate past 
president of the Lynchburg club, filled 
in the earth around the tree. 

A bronze tablet, shield shape, con- 
tributed by the Kiwanis clubs of the 
state carries the following inscription: 


CARTER GLASS OAK 


Dedicated to 
United States Senator Carter Glass 
Sturdy Virginian, Statesman, Patriot 
By 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Virginia 
January 4, 1937 


The tree dedication and the luncheon 
which Senator Glass attended later 
were held on January 1, since it was 
necessary that he be in Washington on 
his birthday due to the opening of Con- 
gress. 


At the luncheon, Fred W. McWane, 
secretary of the Lynchburg Sesquicen- 
tennial Association, presented Senator 
Glass with 100 sesquicentennial half 
dollars which show his likeness on one 
side. In making the presentation, Sec- 
retary McWane said, “‘Seventy-nine of 
these coins are for birthdays you have 
had; the other 21 are for those we 
expect you to celebrate.”? Former In- 
ternational Trustee Hill presented Sen- 
ator Glass with a bronze paper weight, 
on behalf of the Virginia Kiwanis 
clubs, carrying the same inscription as 
is on the tablet which is set in concrete 
at the base of the tree. 


George G. Peery, Salem, Virginia, 
Governor of the Capital District for 
1937, in paying honor to Senator Glass 
pointed out that “in many respects 
the two are alike, the oak weathers 
many storms and its roots reach down 
to ‘the bedrock of truth.’ So has Sen- 
ator Glass through his life ‘reached 
down to the bedrock of truth,’ and be- 
cause he has adhered to the strictest 
principles of integrity he is recognized 
and acclaimed today as one of the 
greatest statesmen in the United 
States.” 


Dover, New Jersey, Carries On Safety Campaign 


has been the custom of the Dover Ki- 

wanis Club at the end of each year to 
bring together all past presidents, new 
directors who are to take office and the 
retiring directors at a dinner meeting, 
the purpose of which is to plan a pro- 
gram for the coming year and a gen- 
eral discussion of how to improve the 
Dover Kiwanis club’s activities and 
achievements. 

At the meeting of this group in 
December 1935, the subject of safety 
presented itself for consideration. Lo- 
cated as the city is, within forty miles 
of New York City and on important 
routes leading in and out of the con- 
gested Metropolitan area, and because 
of the many accidents in automobile 
travel with the great loss of lives, it was 
evident that highway safety demanded 
the club’s most important consideration 
for the year 1936. Then and there a 
member of the group proposed a full 


|; HONOR of the past presidents, it 


year’s program which received the unan- 
imous endorsement of the entire board. 

It was first arranged that at a reg- 
ular noon meeting of the club a photog- 
rapher would be present to take indi- 
vidual pictures of the members. This 
was a big surprise meeting to all except 
the directors and proved to be a very 
successful affair without interfering 
with the regular program. 

From these photographs, individual 
photograph engravings were made to be 
used with newspaper releases. Ar- 
rangements were then made with 
Dover’s two newspapers to publish a 
300 word safety article by each Ki- 
wanian. 

Beginning with the president and 
vice-president and thereafter all mem- 
bers, in alphabetical arrangement, each 
prepared his own article on some phase 
of safety with which he familiarized 
himself, such as “My Idea of a Safe 
Driver,” “How to Prevent Auto Acci- 


dents,” “My Idea of a Careful Driver,” 
“My Idea of Careful Pedestrians.” Each 
of these articles published had, for the 
purpose of attracting the reader’s at- 
tention, the photo-cut of the member’s 
writing, headlined “Kiwanis Sponsor- 
ship,” with the member’s name and his 
membership classification. 

At the time of writing, the forty- 
third article has appeared in each of the 
two local papers, which represents 43 
weeks—one article each week. Since 
the members represent the foremost cit- 
izens of the community, their news- 
paper articles have been important 
enough to attract the attention of the 
newspaper readers and the club believes 
that the safety stories have been widely 
read. The articles have been most 
favorably commented upon by residents 
of the community. 

Since there are more members than 
weeks in the year, from now on two 

(Turn to page 117) 
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LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


It is seldom that a Kiwanis celebra- 
tion is staged in a more beautiful set- 
ting than that in which the charter 
presentation of the Opelousas, Louisi- 
ana, club was made on December 2. In 
spite of the extremely bad weather, 
large delegations from the Lake 
Charles, Baton Rouge and New Iberia, 
Louisiana, clubs attended and W. D. 
Cotton, lieutenant governor in 1936, 
brought a delegation from the Rayville, 
Louisiana, club. 

Due to illness, the mayor of Opel- 
ousas was unable to be present but 
E. G. Burleigh, a member of the Board 
of Aldermen, represented the mayor, 
expressed appreciation to Kiwanis In- 
ternational for the building of this new 
club (sponsored by the Lake Charles 
club) and pledged the codperation of 
the people of Opelousas in making it a 
successful organization. 

The Canadian flag was presented by 
the New Iberia club, presentation being 
made by Arman Viator. Arden French, 
former secretary of the Baton Rouge 
club, presented an American flag and 
Past President S. B. Robinson of Lake 
Charles presented a gong and gavel to 
the new club, Vice President J. Y. 
Fontenot delivering the speech of ac- 
ceptance. The charter presentation 


was made by Immediate Past District 
Governor Rupert F. Cisco and Presi- 
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dent Seth Lewis made the acceptance 
speech. 

The officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, Seth Lewis; Vice 
President, J. Y. Fontenot; Secretary, 


C. J. Budd; Treasurer, Wallace E. 
Phillips; Directors, J. D. Walch, R. L. 
Fields, P. A. Couvillion, Lawrence B. 
Sandoz, Lawrence Thistlewaite, Ira C. 
Dimmick and E. A. Dupont. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HE board of trustees meeting and 

the training school for lieutenant 
governors convened at Charleston on 
December 1, the meeting being called 
to order by District Governor J. Hud- 
son Huffard of Bluefield. Present were 
the following: International Vice Pres- 
ident James M. Lynch of Florence, 
South Carolina, official representative; 
Governor Huffard; Secretary John E. 
Cruise of Clarksburg; Treasurer C. G. 
Bauerle of Point Pleasant; Lieutenant 
Governors Frank J. Barron, Saint 
Marys; Bernard T. Ca" Logan; 
William R. Fugitt, Beckley; and Fred 
W. Booth of Welch and Carl K. Gil- 
christ of Charleston, both lieutenant 
governors in 1936. 

Governor Huffard outlined the pur- 
poses of the meeting and called upon 
Immediate Past District Governor Zack 
B. Hampton of Fairmont for a report 
of the affairs of the district. He out- 
lined briefly the accomplishments of 
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the district and suggested activities 
which should be continued for 1937. 
Former lieutenant governors Gilchrist 
and Booth also reported on conditions 
of clubs in the district. 

Bluefield was decided upon as the 
location of the 1937 district conven- 
tion. 

The members of the board were the 
guests of the Charleston club at their 
regular meeting at 12:00 o’clock. A 
number of the Charleston members 
were the guests of the board meeting 
and the training school which followed. 


CAROLINAS 


IVISION I of the Carolinas District 
held a training school at Ruther- 

fordton, North Carolina, with eight of 
the ten clubs represented by their pres- 
ident and secretary-elect. The meet- 
ing created a great deal of enthusiasm 
and the round table discussion, presided 
over by Lieutenant Governor R. E. 
Price, proved to be an important feat- 
ure. 

The Rutherfordton club met with 
the visitors in a delightful luncheon 
meeting, at which time O. Y. Brownlee, 
lieutenant governor in 1936, presented 
the lieutenant governor’s pin to Ki- 
wanian Price. District Governor Jos- 
eph R, Sevier made a most inspiring 
address which was highly appreciated 
by everyone present. 





The Kiwanis Club of Michigan City, Indiana, was = * its charter night meeting to 283 Kiwanians and guests representing eleven dslgliboting clubs. 


above scene was taken on this occasion. 
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During the meeting President Ernest 
L. Symms of Asheville was recognized 
as being the head of the oldest Kiwanis 
club in the Carolinas District and Sec- 
retary Charles A. Burrus of Shelby was 
recognized as being the oldest secre- 
tary present in point of years of serv- 
ice—14., 


GEORGIA 


MEETING of the board of trustees 
and the training school for lieu- 
tenant governors was held at Macon 
on November 21. The newly elected 
district officers were present one hun- 
dred per cent—Governor Dean Owens, 
Rome; Secretary Lamar Camp, Rome; 
Treasurer I. W. Rountree, Swainsboro; 
Lieutenant Governors, Marvin A. Al- 
lison, Lawrenceville; George Clarence 
Thompson, Manchester; Joe L. Hous- 
ton, Sylvester; David S. Price, Jesup; 
James R. Blair, Americus; S. D. Cope- 
land, Augusta; A. Linton Crawford, 
Cornelia; Henry F. Meyer, Savannah; 
and T. Hamilton Holt, Macon. Also 
present were International Vice Presi- 
dent James M. Lynch, Florence, South 
Carolina, official representative; Im- 
mediate Past Governor Joseph S. Shaw, 
Atlanta; International Trustee Faber 
A. Bollinger, Atlanta; and Past Gov- 
ernor Gordon Singleton, Macon. 
Governor Owens called the meeting 
to order and offered the invocation. 
Past Governor Singleton gave an ad- 
dress on the meaning of Kiwanis and 
the principles for which it stands and 
International Vice President Lynch 
stressed the relation of the district to 
Kiwanis International and the import- 
ance of the position of the lieutenant 
governors and their relation to Kiwanis 
International. Governor Owens then 
took up with the newly elected officers 
their duties and responsibilities to the 
district and to Kiwanis International. 
At the luncheon meeting, over which 
International Vice President Lynch 
presided, Trustee Bollinger, acting as a 
lieutenant governor, illustrated the 
manner in which a lieutenant governor 
should pay an official visit to a club; 
he also gave a demonstration of a meet- 
ing with the board of directors of a 
club. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


EVERY club in Division XII was repre- 
sented at the charter night meeting 
of the Dexter, Missouri, club—a total 
attendance of 250 Kiwanians and 
guests. Immediate Past Governor 
Charles B. Holman of West End, St. 
Louis, Missouri, presented the charter 
to President L. W. Tramell. James C. 
Brown of the St. Louis club gave the 
principal address, a very interesting 
and instructive one entitled, “Life 
Lessons from Flying.” District Treas- 
urer D. R. Alexander of Kansas City, 
Missouri, acted as master of ceremonies 
and special entertainment features 
were presented by the various clubs in 
attendance. Immediately following the 


program there was a dance held at the 
Stoddard Country Club which was well 











In attendance at the training school for lieutenant governors of the New York District were the 


gentlemen photographed above: 


the International Committee on Attendance, Internationa 


Reading from left to right, seated: 


Walter S. Clark, chairman of 


Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Immediate 


Past District Governor Franklin C. Haven, District Governor Wellington S$. Jones, District Secre- 


tary-Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley and George H. Prout, editor of the district bulletin. _ 
Andrew Schlusberg, Henry B. Hanley, Chester A. 


Lieutenant Governors William J. Hurley, H. 


Miller, William P. Donlon, Henry C. 


attended and enjoyed by all. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Dexter club: President, L. 
W. Tramell; First Vice President, 
Hardin M. Crowe; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Max Clodfelter; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, H. L. Thrower; Directors, Asa 
Barnes, Charles R. Lurton, A. J. Sher- 
wood, Frank LaRue, Lowrie Busby, R. 
A. Harper and Russell Boyt. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


Fo Meson successful charter night pro- 
gram was held on December 10 
at Edwardsville, Illinois. Immediate 
Past District Governor Charles B. Hol- 
man of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District acted as toastmaster and lent 
an inter-district atmosphere to the oc- 
casion. 

The Kiwanis Club of Alton, Illinois, 
sponsored the new club and is to be 
congratulated on its fine work as spon- 
sor and for arranging the charter night 
program. This included an address of 
welcome by Mayor William Straube, 
introduction of visitors by Paul Hod- 
son, immediate past president of the 
East St. Louis club, the presentation 
of a gong and gavel, gifts of the Alton 
club, by their 1936 president, Lawrence 
Keller, Jr., and the presentation of a 
United States and a Canadian flag on 
behalf of the district by Walter Budde 
of Alton, former lieutenant governor. 
Music was furnished by Duane Niven 
and a mixed quartet, both accompanied 
by Dorothy Dodge. 

The charter was presented on behalf 
of Kiwanis International by Immediate 
Past District Governor Raymond S. 
Blunt, who delivered the principal ad- 
dress. The charter was fittingly re- 
ceived by President Edward Ballweg 
of the Edwardsville club. In addition 
to President Ballweg, the officers of the 
new club are: Vice President, T. C. 
Hamlin; Treasurer, Kenneth Shaw; 
Secretary, D. L. Buckley; Directors, 
W. H. Shroeder, T. Z. Ladd, E. H. 
Schmidt, W. B. Straube, E. E. Bohm 
and Clem Bothman, 


Standing: 
Meyer and Frank E. Clarke. 


At 9:00 o’clock on December 2 in 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, District 
Governor Jacob W. Myers sounded the 
bell which called to order the training 
school for 1937 lieutenant governors. 
They were on hand one hundred per 
cent, along with six past district gov- 
ernors. The day of training was high- 
lighted with fine, inspirational talks by 
International Vice President F. Traf- 
ford Taylor, official representative, and 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker. At 8:00 o’clock P. M. the 
1937 Board of Trustees met in its first 
official session. 

On the following day, Thursday, 
December 3, official representatives 
from 103 clubs in the district assembled 
with Governor Myers presiding in 
what was agreed to be one of the fin- 
est club presidents’ training schools 
ever held. Vice President Taylor, Sec- 
retary Parker and outstanding past dis- 
trict governors and Kiwanians were 
presented throughout the day and 
spoke on various problems with which 
club presidents must contend. At noon 
the Chicago club acted as host in a 
model club luncheon meeting and the 
afternoon program was concluded with 
a splendid message from International 
President A. Copeland Callen. 

Following the morning session the 
meeting was’. broken into divi- 
sional gatherings, representatives from 
each of the divisions discussing and 


handling important matters particu- 
larly interesting and valuable from 
their particular viewpoints. The di- 


visions were brought together again 
for the dinner. 

In the evening President Callen act- 
ed as installing officer at a dinner and 
dance in the Bal Tabarin of the Hotel 
Sherman. 

The week of December 7-11 wit- 
nessed 13 divisional training schools 
for club officers and committees under 
the supervision of the lieutenant gov- 
ernors of each of the respective divi- 
sions. These training schools started 
at noon and were concluded by a din- 
ner meeting in the evening. It was the 








A scene at the training school for lieutenant governors of the Nebraska-Iowa District which was 


held at Omaha, Nebraska, under the direction of Governor Glenn L. 


Cavanaugh. The story of this 


meeting appeared in the January issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


first time that divisional training 
schools in the district were held before 
January 1. The new plan proved to 
be very successful, 


MICHIGAN 
IWANIANS from Bangor, Paw Paw 


and Kalamazoo joined the members 
of the Kiwanis Club of South Haven at 
a ladies night, inter-club meeting in 
honor of District Governor Stanley 
Johnston, a member of the South Hav- 
en club, and Mrs. Johnston. 

Fellow past presidents of Governor 
Johnston in the South Haven club com- 
posed the committee that arranged the 
meeting. Immediate Past President 
Clarence T. Fritz, after the introduc- 
tion and greeting of the guests handed 
the gavel to W. J. Moore, general chair- 
man of the meeting. The latter, in 
turn, passed it to L. C. Mohr for the 
guidance of the program. Kiwanian 
C. O. Monroe of South Haven presented 
Governor Johnston with a traveling 
bag and Mrs. Johnston with a bracelet 
as gifts from their home club. 

Frank B. Bachelor of Kalamazoo, 
former lieutenant governor, spoke upon 
the appropriate theme, “Friendship.” 
After the program, bridge and dancing 
were enjoyed. 


NEW YORK 


IVISIONS I and VIII of this district 
held a special inter-club meeting on 
December 8 in honor of Immediate 
Past District Governor Franklin C. 
Haven. Twelve clubs were represented 
and in most instances their delegations 
were led by the club president. 
Immediate Past President Harry R. 
George and Past President Walter I. 
Lunt of Brook'yn shared the responsi- 
bilities of presiding over an interesting 
program conducted during dinner and 
thereafter. John H. Schleif, lieuten- 
ant governor in 1936, was introduced 
and after a few moments of description 
of the year’s work in the district, he 
supplied an element of complete sur- 
prise by presenting to Immediate Past 
Governor Haven a chest of beautiful 
silver flatware, the gift of his own and 


neighbor clubs. 

Freeport received its charter at a 
very impressive meeting held on De- 
cember 2 when the entire program was 
in keeping with the Christmas season. 
There were present seven of the neigh- 
boring clubs and many telegrams and 
letters of greeting from International 
and district officers throughout the dis- 
trict were read. 

District Secretary-Treasurer Timo- 
thy W. Tinsley presided during the 
evening. Mayor Patterson of Freeport 
expressed his great satisfaction upon 
the building of this new club in Free- 
port and the president of the Lions 
Club offered his congratulations. 

During dinner there were several 
vocal solos and community singing was 
led by J. M. Wettlaufer and M. H. 
Weyrauch. 

The American colors, the gift of the 
district, were presented by John H. 
Schleif, lieutenant governor in 1936, 
and accepted by First Vice President 
Frank H. Holland. The club banner 
was presented by Immediate Past Pres- 
ident Harry R. George of Brooklyn, 





cture taken on the occasion of a 


The members of the Committee on Agriculture of : 
icnic dinner when their guests were 600 4-H 
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the co-sponsoring club with Rockville 
Centre. ‘Second Vice President E. A. 
Pollard Jones accepted the banner. 


A gong and striker, the gift of the 
Rockville Centre club, were presented 
by President Paul T. Wohlsen and ac- 
cepted by Edward B. Thompson. The 
charter was presented to President W. 
Sargeant Nixon by Immediate Past 
District Governor Franklin C. Haven 
at the conclusion of a short address 
upon Kiwanis history and principles. 
President Nixon’s acceptance will live 
for many years in the memories of 
those who heard it, 


The officers and directors of the 
Freeport club are: President, W. Sar- 
geant Nixon; First Vice President, 
Frank H. Holland; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, E. A. Pollard Jones; Secretary, 
Lawrence L. Luther; Treasurer, Jos- 
eph H. Gray; Directors, Frank Willets, 
Edward B. Thompson, George V. Fleck- 
enstein, William W. Sutton, Dana H. 
Smith, Samuel W. H. Nexsen and Mar- 
tin H. Weyrauch. 

December 3 is a memorable date in 
Division V, for that was when the Ki- 
wanis Club of Gowanda received its 
charter. There were present 136 Ki- 
wanians and guests, including delega- 
tions from Buffalo, Jamestown, Dun- 
kirk-Fredonia, Brooklyn and East 
Aurora. Past Governors A.’ L. Dan- 
forth and Arthur O. Morse were pres- 
ent and enthusiastically welcomed. 

The master of ceremonies, intro- 
duced by General Chairman Ralph N. 
Schaack, was Walter C. Barrett, lieu- 
tenant governor in 1936, who is as 
well, immediate past president of Buf- 
falo, the sponsoring club of Gowanda. 
A fine musical program was enjoyed 
and there was group singing led by 
Erwin H. Mudge and George H. King, 
who was chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Music. 

It was an evening of presentations. 
The charter was handed to President 
Elmer L. Gayvert by Immediate Past 
Governor Haven following his address 


the Kiwanis Club of Wichita, Kansas, had this 
club members. 


eading from left to right are: W. M. Neely, W. H. Coe, State 4-H club leader, M. E. Clark, John 
Millhaubt, F. G. Wieland, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, A. Lusk, L. A. McAllister, 
Paul L. Brockway, J. H. Downing, Morrell Axe, J. N. Ryan, Charles H. Pearson and Craig Kennedy. 
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Left, the San Antonio, Texas, Golf Committee looks over its trophies. One was taken during the International Convention. Then the next highest was 
secured through local service club victories, staying with the club with the name permanently engraved on it; the other two are individual awards. 
The Kiwanians are, reading from left to right: Arthur G. Randol, Oscar S. Garrett, Omer Roan, chairman, Frank V. Pancoast, seated, and Chick 
Smith. Right, the San Antonio club shows off its cows, presented to the Protestant Orphans Home. They are Kiwanis Betsy and Kiwanis Belle. 
Betsy is the black one and Belle the light colored onme—mnot that it matters except that they are really nice appearing cows. Peeking through the 
crotch of a tree on the left will be glimpsed Past Governor Joe Naylor and in the crowd are other members of the San Antonio club and representa- 








tives of organizations also interested in the orphanage and the Kiwanis gifts to it. 


on Kiwanis motives and accomplish- 
ments. A suitably engraved gong and 
striker were the gift of the past presi- 
dents of the Buffalo club and the club 
banner of the Buffalo club itself. The 
American flag was presented by the 
district and the Canadian flag by the 
East Aurora club. The Rochester club 
sent down a handsome gavel and Im- 
mediate Past President Kenneth Glines, 
heading a delegation of 13 from Dun- 
kirk-Fredonia, having discovered that 
the Gowanda club had all of the usual 
equipment excepting only a _ shield, 
promptly promised that. Many mes- 
sages from International and district 
officers and officers-elect were read 
during the meeting. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Gowanda club: President, 
Elmer L. Gayvert; Vice President, John 
C. Brennan; Secretary, E. Dwight Gris- 
wold; Treasurer, Stanley A. Neilson; 
Directors, Henry C. Allen, Charles E. 
Brack, Earle V. Gray, Royal T. Gulley, 
Charles J. Richards, Ralph N. Schaack 
and Jahu A. Hunter. 

The training school for lieutenant 





governors and the board of trustees 
meeting of the New York District were 
held in Albany, New York, on Novem- 
ber 28 at the call of District Governor 
Wellington S. Jones. 

Lieutenant Governors Frank E. 
Clarke, Henry C. Meyer, William P. 
Donlon, Chester A. Miller, Henry B. 
Hanley, H. Andrew Schlusberg and 
William J. Hurley, Immediate Past 
District Governor Franklin C. Haven 
and District Secretary-Treasurer Timo- 
thy W. Tinsley responded to the roll call 
at the opening of the training school. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker, official representative, deliv- 
ered an instructive address on the 
mechanics of International Headquar- 
ters in Chicago at the conclusion of the 
training school. 

Every trustee present caught the en- 
thusiasm of District Governor Jones as 
he transmitted to them the informa- 
tion and material that he had received 
at the meeting of the International 
Council in Chicago last fall. Each 
lieutenant governor was eager to get 
all of the information possible to trans- 


mit to the presidents-elect of their own 
divisions. In addition to the material 
presented by Governor Jones, the prob- 
lem of district attendance was sub- 
mitted, along with a detailed study of 
the percentage of attendance of each 
individual club in the district by Walter 
S. Clarke, chairman of the Internation- 
al Committee on Attendance for 1937. 

Club administration was very ably 
handled by Lieutenant Governor Don- 
lon, whose address, “Mr. President- 
Elect,’ appeared in the December issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

An enthusiasm for the International 
Convention in Indianapolis was stimu- 
lated by an inspirational address by 
Lieutenant Governor Hanley. Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Franklin 


*“C. Haven made a report on the work 


of club building during 1936 and was 
authorized by the new board to take 
charge of and continue his fine program 
of building during 1937. 

Following the training school the 
body met as trustees of the district to 
transact the necessary preliminary 
business for 1937. 
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At left: Immediate Past Governor Franklin C. Haven presenting charter to President Elmer L. Gayvert of the new Kiwanis Club of Gowanda, New 


York. Reading from left to right in this picture are: 


Secretary E. Dwight Griswold, Director Earle V. Gray and Vice President John C. Brennan, 


all of the Gowanda club; Harry C. McCormack, immediate past president of Buffalo, the sponsoring club; President Gayvert, Immediate Past Governor 
Haven; Walter C. Barrett, lieutenant governor in 1936; District Secretary-Treasurer Timothy W. “hepa, 4 Treasurer Stanley A. Neilson of the Gowanda 
r 


club and President Paul Kohler of Buffalo, who was chairman of the Sponsoring Committee. 
port, New York, club receives the charter from Immediate Past District Governor Haven. 
ley; Immediate Past District Governor Haven; Secretary Lawrence L. Luther and President Nixon of the new club. 


At right: \ f 
Reading from left to right, District Secretary-Treasurer Tins- 


esident W. Sargeant Nixon of the new Free- 





The five 4-H Club delegates who have been sent to the Junior Short Course 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Caldwell, Payette, Weiser, Boise and Nampa. 


UTAH-IDAHO 
EORGE N. TUCKER, chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture of 
the Utah-Idaho District in 1936, has 
submitted the following report of the 
work of this committee during the past 
year: 

The various Agriculture Committees 
in the clubs of the Utah-Idaho District 
centered their activities around 4-H 
club work during 1936. While this was 
the major agricultural activity with 
most of the clubs, some of them also 
held very successful farmers’ night 
meetings in the rural communities. 

Probably the most outstanding of 
any of the agricultural programs was 
the 4-H Club corn growing contest spon- 
sored by the Boise, Nampa, Caldwell, 
Payette and Weiser clubs. This activ- 
ity was started as a joint program in 
1935 as a five-year project, and it was 
continued in 1936 with even greater in- 
terest on the part of the 4-H Club 
youngsters and the Kiwanis clubs. Each 
Kiwanis club sponsored the contest in 
its own local territory and brought the 
project to a climax by holding a corn 
show at one of its regular weekly meet- 
ings, when the 4-H Club boys who had 
been in the contest were guests of the 
club. These local shows were followed 
by a district show which was held by 
one of the Kiwanis clubs in the division 
in conjunction with its own local show. 
There being five clubs in the division, 
the divisional show will be held at a dif- 
ferent place each of the five years, be- 
ing held in Boise in 1935 and Caldwell 
in 1936. Prize-winning samples at the 
divisional show were later sent to Port- 
land to the Land Products Show and to 
Chicago to the International Livestock 
Exposition. At Chicago the samples 
from this division placed third, fifth 
and seventh in the 4-H Club corn ex- 
hibit. About twenty boys competed in 
the corn growing contest sponsored by 
the five clubs last year. 

Another feature of the five-club pro- 
gram is the sending of one 4-H Club 
boy or girl, by each Kiwanis club, to 
Moscow to attend the Junior Short 
Course held in June. As a result of this 
phase of the joint program, five boys 
attended the Short Course last year, 
with their railroad fare and meals paid 
for by the Kiwanis clubs. Much credit 
for the successful completion of the 
corn growing contest and the Junior 


Short Course fea- 
ture should be 
given to G. C. An- 
derson of Boise, 
district extension 
agent. The com- 
mittee in charge 
of this work rec- 
ommends this 
phase of activity 
on the part of oth- 
er clubs. 

Farmers’ night 
programs were 
also held by many 
of the clubs in 
the district. Most 
of the joint meet- 
ings were held at 
some community center in the country 
adjoining the town in which the Ki- 
wanis club was located. The Weiser 
club has been most outstanding in 
holding this type of program. The 
Idaho Fails club held a very successful 
farmers’ night program with Dean 
Iddings of the College of Agriculture 
as the speaker. The Smithfield club 
sponsored a similar meeting in a rural 
community at which William Peterson, 
extension director of the Utah State 
Agricultural College, was the principal 
speaker. 

Many other projects and programs 
were conducted, including the furnish- 
ing of prizes for 4-H Club exhibits and 
Future Farmer shows. These included 
setting-up prizes for various kinds of 
crops, livestock, poultry and swine pro- 
duction with cash awards ranging from 
$2.00 to $5.00. During the summer sea- 
son representative Kiwanians were en- 
couraged to visit the projects of these 
boys and to contact their parents. 


FLORIDA 


CONFERENCE for club officers in 
the Florida District was held in 
Lake Wales on January 10 and 11. The 
opening session was at 4:00 on Sunday 
in the form of a district committees 
conference. This was followed by a din- 
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ner and informal fellowship session at 
which Charles Francis Coe was the 
speaker. Entertainment was furnished 
by the host club and group singing was 
led by Charles Herring. 

The meeting on Monday morning was 
called to order by District Governor J. 
Kenneth Williamson. The address of 
welcome by President G. W. Sturm, 
who introduced the mayor of Lake 
Wales, was responded to by Immediate 
Past Governor James W. Norman. Dis- 
trict reports were made by Frank S. 
Wright, secretary-treasurer in 1936, 
and by John Wright of the Finance 
Committee. During the lieutenant gov- 
ernors’ hour the six lieutenant gover- 
nors presented messages as follows: 
“Primacy to the Human and Spiritual 
Values of Life,” Simeon R. Doyle; “The 
Golden Rule,” J. Newton Lummus, Jr.; 
“Raising Professional Standards,” Jack 
Holst; “Intelligent, Aggressive and 
Serviceable Citizenship,” Joseph A. 
Sweeney; “Better Communities,” J. 
Carlisle Rogers; and “Creating High 
Idealism,” Glynn O. Rasco. 

International Trustee C. Harold Hip- 
pler had charge of the installation of 
district officers, this being followed by 
a carillon concert. At the noon lunch- 
eon, presided over by George Hiller, 
there was an address by International 
Trustee Hippler and entertainment by 
the Lake Wales club. 

At the afternoon sesion Walter 
Weiser of Daytona Beach, former In- 
ternational treasurer and past gover- 
nor, gave a history, W. J. Gardnier, al- 
so of Daytona, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on the Under-Priv- 
ileged Child, presented a message and 
the following topics were discussed: 
“The Importance of Achievement re- 
ports” by William Seacole, Eustis; 
“New Agriculture in Florida” by Ed. 
Noble, Fort Pierce; “Attendance, the 
Heart of Kiwanis,” C. P. Hammerstein, 
Hollywood; “Enhancing the Value of 
Youth,” Harvey Freeman, Orlando; 
“Better Ethics and Better Business,” 
William Davenport, St. Petersburg; 
“Know Kiwanis, Think Kiwanis, Live 
Kiwanis,” Frank Wright, Gainesville; 





District Governor Roland H. Willcomb of Great Falls, is inducted into office by Immediate Past Gov- 

ernor Mark Farris of Helena. In the photograph, seated at the speakers’ table are, reading from left 

to right: President Victor F. Gibson, Mrs. Willcomb; Immediate Past Governor Farris; District 

Governor Willcomb; Will S. Adams, immediate past president of the Great Falls club; Mrs. Adams; 

Mrs. Farris, and Clifford F. Holt, lieutenant governor in 1936. It was a fine meeting and despite the 

fact that the thermometer registered 20 degrees below zero, there were 131 Kiwanians and guests 
present, including a representation of 16 from Fort Benton. 
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“100,000 for 1937,” Ben Bridges, Talla- 
hassee; “Florida Day,’ Harold Colee, 
Jacksonville; “Fellowship and Friends,” 
Alex Arnette, West Palm Beach; “Lend- 
ing Experience to Youth,” Roscoe Mar- 
tin, Miami; “Worth While Activities,” 
R. C. Hatton, Bartow; “The Future Cit- 
izens,” Worth Henson, Bradenton; 
“Let’s Sing,” Charles Herring, Daytona 
Beach; “On to Indianapolis,’ Lew 
Erkert, Melbourne; “Public Affairs,” 
Karl Lehman; “Support of Churches in 
their Spiritual Aims,” Julius Ding- 
felder, Sanford; “Promotion of Cultural 
and Recreational Use of Leisure,” 
James V. Johnson, Miami; “Assistance 
in Public Safety Movements,” Horace 
Riegle, Daytona Beach; “Codperation 
in Law Enforcement,” Grady Burton, 
Wauchula; and “Promotion of the In- 
ternational Good Will Existing Between 
Canada and the United States,” John 
M. Coe, Pensacola. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


C)"= hundred and fifty Kiwanians 
and their ladies gathered at Nor- 
walk, California, to witness the instal- 
lation of officers of five clubs in Divi- 
sion XIII, held in connection with a 
ladies’ dinner meeting and dance. Par- 
ticipating in this joint ceremony were 
the Norwalk, Artesia, Bellflower, 
Downey, and Hynes-Clearwater-Holly- 
dale clubs. 

Al Mattier of Compton, California, 
former lieutenant governor, officiated 
and E. V. Kringel, immediate past pres- 
ident of the Norwalk club, presided, as- 
sisted by the retiring presidents of the 
four other clubs. A splendid musical 
entertainment was provided by the 
Robins instrumental trio of Artesia. 

This was an unusually successful 
meeting from every standpoint and it 
served to cement even more firmly the 
friendship and fellowship existing be- 
tween the members of these five clubs. 


CAPITAL 


NTELLIGENT interest in Kiwanis, 

cordial good fellowship and an ex- 
emplification of service to others fea- 
tured the board of trustees meeting and 
training school for lieutenant gover- 
nors conducted by Governor George G. 
Peery, a member of the Salem, Vir- 
ginia, club, at Richmond, Virginia, on 
January 11. Governor Peery, past dis- 
trict governors, the district secretary- 
treasurer, lieutenant governors and 
committee chairmen from Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia were present to take part in 
the program and to absorb interest 
and enthusiasm from the meeting it- 
self. 

International Trustee James P. Gal- 
lagher of Newton, Massachusetts, was 
the official representative and consult- 
ant. 

A meeting of the Finance Committee 
was held January 10, at which time Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Lons- 
dale J. Roper, a member of the Ports- 





mouth, Virginia, Club, as chairman, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Asa W. Howard 
of Roanoke, Virginia, and Past District 
Governors Jesse H. Binford,.Richmond, 
Virginia, and Edwin F. Hill; Washing- 
ton, D. C., “balanced the budget” and 
presented it to the district trustees 
that evening. 

The district trustees received a dele- 
gation including Clarence K. Jones, 
president, C. Franklin Williamson, vice 
president, and Rudolph Bumgardner, 
secretary, of the Staunton, Virginia, 
club, who outlined the plans being ar- 
ranged for the entertainment of the 
Capital District delegates and _ their 
ladies at the district convention this 
year. Subject to the approval of Ki- 
wanis International this convention 
will be in session from Sunday after- 
noon, October 17, through the after- 
noon of October 19, 

A roll call of the clubs and represen- 
tatives at the training school indicated 
that there were 127 district officers, 
committee chairmen and _ representa- 
tives of the clubs of the district present, 
with six clubs unaccounted for. Gover- 
nor Peery made an inspiring address, 
outlining the policy of his administra- 
tion and what he wished to accomplish. 
He stressed the importance of follow- 
ing the objectives and public affairs ac- 
tivities formulated by the trustees of 
Kiwanis International and asked the 
district and club officers to take an ac- 
tive interest in the special objectives of 
the Capital District, including increased 
inter-club relations, Kiwanis extension, 
building patriotism, increased atten- 
dance and boys’ and girls’ work. 

Secretary-Treasurer Howard pre- 
sented his report for the previous year, 
following which Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Roper presented the report of the 
Finance Committee. 

Lieutenant governors who presented 
messages included R. Swinton Road- 
cap, Clifton Forge, Virginia, on “Ki- 
wanis and Individual Development”; 
Claude S. Turner, Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia, on “Kiwanis and Crime Preven- 
tion’; H. Powell Chapman, Roanoke, 
Virginia, on “Kiwanis and Community 
Building”; Floyd W. Moore, Hampton, 
Virginia, on “Kiwanis and Community 
Goodwill”; J. LeRoy Trone, Elkton, 
Maryland, on “Kiwanis and Interna- 
tional Goodwill”; and Arthur A. Keefer, 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, on 
“Kiwanis and Individual Participation.” 

George H. Reese, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Classification and Member- 
ship, led the discussion in an open fo- 
rum on “Increasing Attendance.” Court- 
enay S:-Welton, secretary of the Rich- 
mond club, was the speaker on “How to 
Secure Efficient Committee Work”; J. 
Francis Blaine, Wilmington, Delaware, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Music, outlined methods of making club 
meetings interesting, and Henry A. 
Converse, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
chairman of the Capital District Con- 
vention Committee, told “How to Raise 
Money for Club Activities.” C. Walter 
Cole, Towson, Maryland, past district 
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governor and chairman of the Past 
Governors Committee, outlined. “The 
Relations Between Membership Turn- 
over and Kiwanis Education.” 

Luncheon was held with the Rich- 
mond club, of which William T. Sanger 
is president. This club had one of its 
largest attendances of the year and 
heard an excellent talk on “Kiwanis 
Ideals” by International Trustee Gal- 
lagher. 

Elmer I. Carruthers, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, past district governor, opened 
the afternoon session of the conference 
with a talk on “The Problem of Cor- 
respondence,” urging the officers to an- 
swer letters promptly. Irving Diener, 
Alexandria, Virginia, former lieutenant 
governor, made an excellent and inspir- 
ing address on “Building Patriotism,” 
urging the club officers to conduct 
meetings each year built around the 
history of the city, town, community or 
county and the innumerable historical 
events of national and international 
note which have occurred within the 
confines of the Capital District. Fred 
L. Hoback, Salem, Virginia, immed- 
iate past president, talked on “Kiwanis 
Extension” and Robert L. Smith, Fred- 
erick, Maryland, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Public Affairs, 
talked on “Public Affairs Activities” 
and their application to Kiwanis ser- 
vice. 

Chairman Hill of the District Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, intro- 
duced a novel idea in connection with 
the subject assigned him—‘Logging 
Inter-Club Visits.” Four miniature logs 
made of teakwood from the Mayflower, 
the historic recreation yacht used by 
the presidents of the United States 
from Theodore Roosevelt to Calvin 
Coolidge, inclusive, mounted with a 
name plate, “Kiwanis Log,” the seal of 
Kiwanis International, and one log with 
the seal of Delaware, one with the seal 
of Maryland and two with the seal of 
Virginia, are to be routed through the 
divisions. The club in each of the four 
groups having the highest percentage 
of its membership present at the inter- 
club visit in which that particular club 
transports the log, will have it awarded 
to it for permanent keeping at the dis- 
trict convention next fall. 

The membership present was urged 
to keep in mind the International Con- 
vention at Indianapolis in June and to 
encourage attendance by every club. 

Russell S. Perkinson of Petersburg, 
former International trustee and past 
district governor, showed a series of 
slides comparing the rating of the Cap- 
ital District in comparison with other 
districts. In some cases the ratings 
were favorable and in others very un- 
favorable. 

Past President Zeb VY. Roberson of 
Roanoke talked on “Kiwanis and Amer- 
ican Youth” and President Forest J. 
Prettyman of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
closed the conference with an inspiring 
talk on “The Challenge of Kiwanis.” 

Governor Peery summed up the pro- 
gram and expressed appreciation to 
those taking part in it. 








Topeka’s Pet Parade 


EADED by 
Santa Claus, 
who made a 
pre-Christmas 
visit to Topeka, 
1500 young- 


sters participated 
in a pet parade 
which was one of 
the outstanding 
features of the 
winter season in 





this Kansas capital 
city. 

Santa rode on a 
colorful float 
drawn by ten Shetland ponies which 
were substituted for reindeers because 
of a Topeka. Over 1,500 
youngsters paraded with him, leading, 
hauling and carrying their esteemed 
animals. The parade was two and one- 
half miles long. 

The pet parade and arrival of Santa 
Claus was sponsored by the club’s 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 
Twenty-five classifications of entries 
were open to the school children, which 
included dogs, cats, goats and ponies. 
For each of the 25 classifications there 
were three cash and ribbon prizes. 

In addition to the entry awards, pro- 
vision was made for three cash prizes 
for the best school banner paraded. 
The name of the school and ‘Kiwanis 
Pet Parade” were inscribed on each 
banner, First prize banner winners 
received $5.00, second, $3.00, and 
third, $2.00. The money was presented 
to the school principal and was ear- 
marked to be used for student activity 
purposes. 

Prior to the day of the parade, To- 
peka Kiwanians visited the 38 grade 
and junior high schools of the city. 


Topeka Kiwanians who acted as judges in the 
Kiwanis Pet Parade. 


An entry in dog bark- 
ing contest at Radio 
Station WIBW. 


snowless 


A member addressed the pupils 
in their respective class rooms, 
outlining the various available 
classifications for pets and left 
the necessary entry blanks with 
the teacher. The entry blanks 
included the name of the en- 
trant, age, school, classification 
of pet, and name of pet. The 
teacher collected the blanks and 
turned them over to the principal. 
The principal was then instructed re- 
garding the school banner. 

Entrants were requested to assemble 
at the State House grounds at noon 
preceding the parade, which was sched- 


uled to start at 1:30 o’clock. The 
several school banners were dis- 
played on the grounds so the late- 


comers could join their school groups 
without unnecessary confusion. This 
part worked very satisfactorily. Ki- 
wanian Major Edwin Mead, in uniform 
and mounted on a horse, had little dif- 
ficulty in getting the parade started 
because of this preliminary organiza- 
tion. 

The line of march routed the pa- 
raders back to the State House grounds 
where signs had been posted indicating 
by class number where the individual 
judging would take place. This, too, 
worked quite satisfactorily. Kiwanians 
were on hand to start the judging proc- 
ess without delay. 

In addition to the pet parade the 
club sponsored a dog-barking contest 
over radio station WIBW the evening 
before the parade day. Cash prizes 
were likewise awarded to the three 
winners making their dogs bark the 
loudest over the radio. This was very 
entertaining. Senator Arthur Capper 
gave the parade a big send-off on the 
air that night. 

The morning following the parade 
each entrant was given a ticket to a 
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Birdseye view of Pet Parade witnessed by over 
30,000 people. 


Topeka theater, where a first-run foot- 
ball picture was shown. The theater 
was chartered by the club for this 
occasion. 

The cost of the entire parade, prizes, 
general expense and chartering of the 
theater amounted to less than $225.00. 
Provision was made in the annual bud- 
get at the beginning of the year to take 
care of this boys’ and girls’ work proj- 
ect. 

Nearly 500 column inches of news- 
paper publicity were given to this affair. 
The local radio station allotted four eve- 
ning broadcasts to the club for ad- 


vertising the pa- 

rade. ".8en ] 
Members of the ;* 4 

Boys’ and _ Girls’ 


Work Committee 
in charge of this 
conteste included: 
Beryl R. Johnson, 
chairman, St. Elmo 
Else, W. L. Bower- 
sox, Paul Moser, L. 
B. Myers, Paul 
Po wetti,..0.:.-C. 





Thompson, Lyman Ellis Douglas and 
King, and Ferdin- first prize winner— 
and Voiland, Jr goat with longest 
€ a, JY, horns. 
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Pasadena, California, Broadcasts 
Meeting Over Nation-Wide Hook-Up 


Each year the Pasadena club has a 
special meeting, this year held on De- 
cember 29, when the guests of honor 
were the coaches and teams who play 
the great East-West football classic on 
New Year’s Day in the Rose Bowl. The 
meeting has become so noteworthy that 
the National Broadcasting Company 
deemed it important enough for a coast 
to coast broadcast. The great Tourna- 
ment of Roses Band, under the direc- 
tion of Kiwanian Andre Stong, visit- 
ing notables, coaches and newspaper 
correspondents from all over the nation 
take part in this great meeting. Cyril 
Bennett, president of the Tournament 
of Roses Association and most of the 
directors of that organization are mem- 
bers of the Pasadena club. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Helps Young Artist 


Edmund Lewandowski, who studied 
at the Layton School of Art on a schol- 
arship given by the Milwaukee club, is 
one of fifteen young American artists 
whose work may be expected to have 
permanent value, according to the new 
publication of the Downtown Gallery in 
New York City. 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of the Milwaukee club became inter- 
ested in this young man some time ago 
and in 1930 he was awarded a three- 
year Kiwanis scholarship to study at the 
Layton School. Although only 22 years 
old, Mr. Lewandowski has already 
achieved unusual success and news- 
papers throughout the nation, including 
the New York Times, and leading ar- 
tists’ periodicals have heralded his work 
as outstanding in character. 

A brilliant future is predicted for him 
and the Milwaukee club is happy and 
proud to have made possible some of 
his early training for this career. 


Winona, Minnesota, 
Holds Recognition Meeting 


An idea which a member nurtured 
three years before his opportunity came 
to present it as a monthly program 
chairman gave the Winona club one of 
the finest projects in its history—a rec- 
ognition dinner and program at which 
long-time service to employes and oth- 
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ers associated with Winona institutions 
was recognized. 

Recognition day was first seen as an 
opportunity for Kiwanis in Winona by 
Robert R. Reed, and fruition saw the 
club invite 159 men and women who had 
served some institution 35 years or 
more and entertain 89 of them who were 
able to accept the invitation. Kiwanian 
Reed was general chairman in charge. 

Considerably enhanced community 
prestige as well as appreciation from 
the guests and the organizations repre- 
sented came to the club as a result of 
this meeting. Attendance at the evening 
dinner meeting totaled 150. Sixty-four 
years of service to one firm was the 
longest period found in the extensive 
survey made to determine the guest list. 
Several men and women who had served 
more than 50 years were present and 
one man, who the next day began his 
fifty-third year of employment with a 
railroad, left before adjournment be- 
cause of having to go to work. 

Lieutenant Governor D. F. Dickerson, 
immediate past president, presided and 
introduced Kiwanian Reed. Each of 
the honor guests was then introduced 
and the history of his service and insti- 
tution was presented by Past President 
J. R. McConnon, himself a veteran of 
long association with his firm. Re- 





One of the two road signs erected on the Ohio 
River Boulevard by the Kiwanis Club of Sewick- 
ley, Pennsylvania. 

















sponses on behalf of the guests were 
given by Guy E. Maxwell, president of 
the Winona State Teachers College, and 
Mrs. Sarah Allen, for more than 40 
years a public school teacher in Winona. 
The final speaker was Dr. C. A. Duni- 
way of the Carleton College faculty, 
who told of conditions in Spain. 

Entertainment at the meeting in- 
cluded selections by the Teachers Col- 
lege band and community singing led 
by H. J. Busdicker, song leader of the 
club. 

The presidents of the Rotary and 
Lions Clubs of the city were special 
guests of honor. Colleges, schools, rail- 
roads, retail-and wholesale establish- 
ments, utilities companies, offices, manu- 
facturing plants, publishing houses, 
banks and other institutions were repre- 
sented at this outstanding meeting. 


Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
Is Proud of 1936 Record 


The Kiwanis Club of Oil City has 
completed one of the most satisfactory 
years of its existence in the light of 
achievements and accomplishments in 
keeping with Kiwanis ideais and ob- 
jectives. 

The club sponsored a traffic safety 
drive that began during the closing 
months of 1935 and carried over into 
the opening months of 1936. This not 
only enlisted the support of all auto- 
mobile operators, but grade and high 
school students and pedestrians, as well. 
More than 10,000 pledges were secured 
and almost as many car windshields 
displayed the Kiwanis Safety Drive 
emblem. State highway patrol officers 
and Oil City police credited the drive 
with a sharp decrease in accidents in 
the area. 

A second community exposition was 
conducted under the auspices of the club, 
which was a combined auto show and 
exposition of home modernization ap- 
pliances. The entire membership 
worked on the project and it was large- 
ly attended during the five days it was 
open to the public. The funds derived 
from this effort were placed in a special 
fund used in furthering the under- 
privileged child program of the club 
and other community needs not met by 
other public or private organizations. 
Some of the principal appropriations 
from this fund were used in connection 
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with the safety drive, for a hospital 
master radio with head sets, the spon- 
soring of 20 young people in rural 
areas in a capon club, with the club 
members themselves providing the prin- 
cipal market for the capons at Thanks- 
giving time, the purchase of a modern 
inhalator with two tanks of oxygen 
which were presented to the city for 
use under the direction of the fire and 
police departments, financial aid ren- 
dered the Boy Scout Council, for the 
annual Christmas party given for the 
youngsters of the Children’s Home and 
coéperation with the Salvation Army in 
providing a Christmas party for the 
poor of the city, when the members 
financed the cost of toys for over 600 
children. 

Professional members of the club 
have given much of their time and talent 
in caring for cases of defective eyes, 
teeth and tonsils and a number of “big 
brothers” from the club are at the pres- 
ent time looking after “little brothers.” 


Billings, Montana, Conducts 
Annual Industrial Tour 


Fifty-three boys and girls from the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades of 
Yellowstone County rural schools were 
guests of Billings Kiwanians on their 
annual industrial tour of the city. Each 
pupil represented a different school in 
the county and was selected for the trip 
by her teacher as an outstanding stu- 
dent of the school. 

The children gathered at nine o’clock 
in the morning and were welcomed to 
the city by President John A. Keefe of 
the Billings club and Mayor C. J. Wil- 
liams. During the morning they visited 
a laundry, a printing company and a 
sugar plant. At the noon luncheon, as 
guests of the Kiwanis Club, the chil- 
dren were all introduced. Entertain- 
ment was provided by a high school 
band. During the afternoon the chil- 
dren toured the Billings airport and 
watched the plane from Denver arrive, 
attended the theater as guests of the 
management and toured a distributing 
plant. 
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Ten of the boys who have been the guests “oe Kiwanis Club of The Dalles, Oregon, for a period 
oO 


12 


Each student was given a notebook 
and pencil when the tour started and 
later wrote an essay of his experiences. 
These were submitted to the Kiwanis 
Club for judging on a basis of the stu- 
dents’ observations. 

The tour was conducted by members 
of the club’s Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Committee, made up of President Keefe, 
W. E. Ryniker, Bruce Cook, E. U. 
Logan, Thomas H. Mitchell, J. B. 
Schiltz and K. A. Wurl. 


Boys Attend Meetings 
of The Dalles, Oregon 


The Dalles Kiwanis Club, in codpera- 
tion with the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, has worked out a plan whereby 
five boys between the ages of 16 and 20 
attend the Kiwanis Club every week for 
a period of 12 weeks and assist the Ki- 
wanians in their various committees. 
The lads are chosen by the Board of 
Directors on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance. The 
club members provide the lunches for 
the boys and at the end of the 12-week 
period the boys take charge of the pro- 





Fifty-three children were entertained at luncheon and taken on the annual industrial tour of the 
Kiwanis Club of Billings, Montana. 


weeks. 


gram, showing some phase of the voca- 
tional guidance work of the club or of 
the city’s school system. 

These boys take a great pride in hav- 
ing a part in the activities and interests 
of the men of the community and find 
that their close contact with leaders of 
the city and with their work is a great 
opportunity in their future roles of cit- 
izens and voters. Every boy who has 
been chosen as a visitor to the club 
meetings has expressed his pleasure and 
the profit which he has obtained from 
this fellowship. 

In order to keep the boys in touch 
with the club after the 12-week period 
is over, their names are placed on the 
mailing list for the club bulletin and 
they are cordially invited to attend the 
meetings at any time. So great an in- 
terest in Kiwanis and its meetings has 
been developed that at almost every 
meeting some of the boys who had at- 
tended the meetings for 12 weeks visit 
again, paying their own luncheon fees 
in order to be present. 

The Dalles club feels that this experi- 
ment in vocational guidance through fel- 
lowship together has paid large divi- 
dends in mutual understanding between 
the boys and the men and that excellent 
work is being done for the boys in 
preparation for citizenship. 


Woodlawn, Chicago, Illinois, 
Holds a Country Store 


A sum of well over $700 has been 
added to the coffers of the Kiwanis 
Club of Woodlawn as a result of the 
country store which it held several 
weeks ago. The club was able, through 
especially appointed committees, to se- 
cure merchandise by direct solicitation 
of over 150 firms in Chicago. The dona- 
tions ranged from a single 25 cent purse 
to 1000 pairs of silk stockings. The 
merchandise was in good condition— 
new for the most part, but slightly shop- 
worn, out-moded or slightly damaged. 
The variety included, to name only a 
few examples—kitchenware, beds, lawn- 
mowers, gas stoves, ice-boxes, hardware, 
books, bakery goods, cosmetics, patent 
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It was a big day in the lives of the members of the boys’ club sponsored by 

the Kiwanis Club of Canton, Illinois, when part of the program consisted of 

a ride on the city’s fire truck at the invitation of Kiwanian George Ruey, 
chief of the Fire Department. 


medicines, groceries, coal, coke, antiques, 
radios, furniture, rugs, dishes and glass- 
ware. In addition to this merchandise, 
many of the members donated various 
articles for the rummage sale held in 
conjunction with the other sale. 


The country store was held for three 
days, the ladies lending their splendid 
cooperation in selling. Advertisements 
for the sale included “pluggers,”’ street 
signs and complimentary tickets to the 
store. 


Canton, Illinois, 
Directs Boys' Club 


A new objective of the Canton club 
came to a successful climax when the 
members of the boys’ club which it 
sponsors were their guests at a fried 
chicken dinner. Following the meal the 
boys were presented with sweaters dec- 
orated with the Kiwanis emblem and in 
the afternoon the lads met at the fire 
station and were taken for a ride on the 
fire truck by Kiwanian George Ruey, 
chief of the Fire Department. The ride 
ended at the New Garden Theater, 
where the boys were guests of Kiwanian 
E. A. Phelps, manager of the thea- 
ter. 


A year ago when the idea of organ- 
izing a boys’ club was suggested, the 
members voted 100 per cent in favor 
of it. Immediately the Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work visited the five 
grade schools and asked the principal 
of each to pick six of the most under- 
privileged or troublesome boys from the 
fifth and sixth grades of his school to 
join the Kiwanis Boys’ Club. Two Ki- 
wanian sponsors were appointed for 
each of the 30 boys and these sponsors 
contacted the parents of the boys to 
explain the purpose of the club. 


In a few weeks the preliminary work 
was completed and the boys had their 
first meeting at the YMCA, where they 
played in the gymnasium for an hour, 
following which they went swimming 
and had a business session, with ice 
cream furnished by the 30 Kiwanians 
present as refreshments. These meet- 
ings continued every week throughout 
the year 1936, with a committee of six 
Kiwanians in charge, this committee be- 
ing changed every week so that every 
Kiwanian served on the committee at 
least four times during the year. All 


the meetings of 
the boys were un- 
der the general 
supervision of the 
Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work. 

During the 
year the boys 
at times were 
treated to ice 
cream, were 
taken to high 
school basketball 
games both in 
and out of town, 
were taken to the 
show, were pre- 
sented with white polo shirts in the 
summer, were taken on a wiener roast 
during the fall, and three times during 
the year the lads were guests of the 
Kiwanis club at its regular meeting. 

The superintendent of schools, speak- 
ing of this boys’ club, stated that it was 
one of the finest pieces of work any or- 
ganization could do. A report of the 
school grades showed that the boys had 
an average increase in grades of nearly 
12 per cent over their previous records. 


Sixth Annual 4-H Club 


Show at Helena, Montana 


Two hundred and twenty Kiwanians 
and their wives, 4-H club leaders and 
members, parents and friends attended 
the sixth annual Kiwanis 4-H club show 
and achievement day banquet sponsored 
by the Helena club under the leadership 
of Arthur L. Cooper, immediate past 
president. It was pronounced the most 
successful of any achievement day held 
to date. The show consisted of com- 
petitive and educational booths and in- 
dividual exhibits shown at the Consis- 
tory Temple and there was a banquet 
held at the Placer Hotel. The evening 
program was in direct charge of Ki- 
wanian Lou Campbell. 
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R. E. Cameron, State 4-H club leader 
for Montana, presented the awards to 
various 4-H club leaders and members. 
The Kiwanians in the animal-calling 
team entitled “The Harrowing Honkers 
and Krax” were defeated by the rural 
guests in a battle of barnyard animal 
calls. Culinary “tidbits” were exhibited 
by the “Kwake and Kwiver Kooking 
Club” of Kiwanis and appropriate 
awards were presented to the amuse- 
ment of the spectators. 

Moving pictures of 4-H activities in 
Lewis and Clark County which had been 
taken by Immediate Past Governor 
Mark Farris and Mrs. P. J. McHugh 
were shown in the afternoon and eve- 
ning to interested movie fans by Ki- 
wanian Percy Gaw. 

Kiwanians taking a definite part in 
the staging of this outstanding program 
were W. O. Zirnstein, general chairman; 
District Secretary-Treasurer Martin 
Moe, housing; Ed. Walker, reception; 
Fred Little and Charles Greenfield, pub- 
licity (Kiwanian Greenfield edited a full 
page in the Montana Record Herald) ; 
Immediate Past President Arthur Coop- 
er, banquet; Kiwanian Farris, pro- 
gram; and William Mills, decorations. 

Helena Kiwanians are proud of the 
distinction of being the sponsors of this 
outstanding Kiwanis 4-H club activity 
in Montana. They are planning on an 
even bigger show and a larger attend- 
ance for the 1937 achievement day. 


Chappaqua, New York, Honors 
Winning Football Team 


Chappaqua Kiwanians reached the 
climax of their year of civic service a 
few weeks ago when they held a meet- 
ing with the Katonah Rotary Club in 
the Chappaqua high school. This meet- 
ing was held’ in conjunction with the 
presentation by the two clubs of a 
plaque to the winning team immediate- 
ly following the football game played 





A prize-winning exhibit at the sixth annual 4-H Club show and achievement day sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Helena, Montana. 
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between the Chappaqua and Katonah 
high schools. Present at the meeting 
as special guests were the principals 
of both schools, the president of the 
Board of Education, the district super- 
intendent of schools and several others. 

The trophy is a large wooden plaque 
with a tomahawk and peace pipe, both 
genuine relics, and the thought behind 
the awarding of the trophy was that the 
two towns, both being named after In- 
dian Chiefs and having schools of the 
same size, which created a natural ri- 
valry, could promote a better feeling of 
sportsmanship if such a prize were of- 
fered. It was thought further that an 
award would discourage the winning 
team from damaging the goal posts and 
school property of the losing team, as 
had been the case previously. 

Secretary Walter E. Huelle of the 
Chappaqua club presided at the meeting 
and called upon various guests to speak 
extemporaneously on football, good 
sportsmanship, etc. An accordion play- 
er furnished musical entertainment and 
there was group singing. After the 
meeting there was no property damage 
of any sort. 

The Chappaqua club which engi- 
neered this project feels that it has set 
a high record of service in both towns 
participating by sponsoring the presen- 
tation of this trophy. The meeting was 
the best one of the year and old and 
new members alike got a great deal of 
pleasure and inspiration from it. 


Greenwood, Mississippi, 
Conducts Boy Scout Exposition 


The Kiwanis Club of Greenwood was 
instrumental in carrying on a very suc- 
cessful boy scout merit badge exposition 
recently which lasted for two days. A 
committee of Kiwanians handled the 
entire project with the codperation of 
several district scout executives. 

The exposition involved an actual 
demonstration of many of the one hun- 
dred merit badge subjects of a voca- 
tional and avocational nature for which 
a scout may qualify. These subjects 
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All past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Astoria, Oregon. 
Laughlin, 1929; L. R. Andrews, 1935; Robert Moore, 1928; 


Peter G. Cosovich, 1934; Chester W. 


Reading from left to right they are: 


A. W. Metzger, 1933; Jude Laspa, 1932, now a member of the Olympia, Washington, club; J. A 


(Buck) Buchanan, 1919, deceased. 


‘‘Buck’’ was also a former lieutenant governor and secretary of his 


club until the time of his death in December, 1935. 


included farm layout, first aid, elec- 
tricity, insect life, stamp collecting, ar- 
chery, wood-carving, safety, black- 
smithing and basketry. 


Judging was on the basis of a stand- 
ard of perfection involving the proper 
presentation of the _ re- 
quirements of the merit 
badge, the attractiveness 
of the booth, originality of 
presentation and a num- 
ber of other items. 

An admission charge of 
ten cents was made, the 
scouts selling the tickets. 
Each troop was allowed a 
percentage of the ticket 
sale returns and there was 
also an award to the troop 
selling the largest number 
of tickets, based on their 
registered membership, 
and an award to the scout 
selling the most tickets. 

The exposition was open 
Friday evening until 10:00 ; 
o’clock and on Saturday from 1:00 to 
10:00 P. M. During these hours scouts 
were active in the demonstration of the 
subjects selected. 

The committee in charge of this ac- 
tivity was made up of H. L. DeLoach, 
C. M. Kelly, T. F. Flowers, Oscar Miller, 
B. H. Daniel and Harrison Curtis. 





The 1936 queen and her attending princesses who were chosen as a feature of the Harvest Home 
Festival in which the Kiwanis Club of Lake County, Montana, had an active part. 





Immediate Past 


Astoria, Oregon, 
Honors Past Presidents 

Six of the past presidents of the 
Kiwanis Club of Astoria were honored 
at the Christmas meeting of the club 
by being presented with mounted pic- 





a 


: i John 

Hinman conferring with scout executives in front of the building 

where the Boy Scout Merit Badge Exposition, sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Greenwood, Mississippi, was held. 


President H. L. DeLoach and President 


tures of a unique group of Kiwanians. 
In this picture, which is here repro- 
duced, are shown seven past presidents 
of the Astoria club. At the time of the 
taking of the picture, in 1935, one of the 
seven, L. R. Andrews, was president. 

Of particular interest to the men re- 
ceiving the pictures is the presence in 
the picture of the beloved Kiwanian, 
J. C. (Buck) Buchanan, president in 
1919 and later secretary up to the time 
of his death in 1935. 


These seven men all were in attend- 
ance at. the Pacific Northwest District 
Convention in Vancouver in 1935. This 
was the record for that year of presi- 
dents and past presidents from any one 
club. 


Harvest Home Festival 
at Lake County, Montana 


The Lake County Kiwanis Club as- 
sisted in the entertainment program at 
the harvest home festival for Lake 
County put on recently at Polson by a 
committee of Polson business men and 
farmers, the feature of which was the 
appointment of nine princesses from the 
high schools at Bigfork, Polson, Ronan, 
Charlo and Arlee. There was a parade 
made up of a large number of young 
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people dressed in comical costumes and 
headed by the Polson city and high 
school bands and several decorated cars 
and trucks. 

The members of the Lake County club 
entertained the princesses and their 
chaperons at a banquet just previous to 
the coronation ceremony and dance in 
their honor, which were also under the 
direction of the Kiwanians. 

The election of the princesses from 
all parts of the county proved to be a 
special attraction at this sixth annual 
festival, there being a 25 per cent in- 
crease in the attendance. The Kiwan- 
ians therefore plan on incorporating 
this feature in each year’s festival. 


Gresham, Oregon, 
Puts on Good Show 


A few weeks ago the members of the 
club put on a show at the Gresham the- 
ater for the purpose of making money 
to be used for their under-privileged 
child work. The entire community 
joined in this effort, which proved to be 
a great success. The house was filled 
twice in one evening and there was a 
total profit of more than $150. A fea- 
ture of the program was the awarding 
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of ten turkeys as prizes. 

Some of the funds realized from this 
activity will be used to send children 
to the Mount Hood Summer Camp, 
which is an annual project of the club. 

The membership was divided into two 
camps with Kiwanians Ray Marcks and 
M. W. Sawyer as captains. Kiwanian 
Sawyer’s side lost in the campaign for 
the sale of tickets and was thereby re- 
quired to put on the dinner at one of 
the regular meetings of the club and to 
pay for the side that won. 


South Portland, Maine, Has 
Fine Record of Activities 


A splendid record of achievement is 
that of the Kiwanis Club of South 
Portland, whose Under-Privileged Child 
Committee was extremely busy during 
1936. During the entire year the com- 
mittee was engaged in a child welfare 
program with greatest emphasis on 
health preservation through medical 
care. Complete hospital, operative and 
post-operative care was given to 44 
youngsters with badly neglected nose 
and throat diseases. The major part of 
this work was in tonsil and adenoid 
operations. One advanced pneumonia 
case was given hospital treatment 
through Kiwanis interven- 
tion after a seriously ill 
child had been denied ad- 
mission to charity hos- 
pitals for technical rea- 
sons. 

Twelve tubercular tests 
were given and four chil- 
dren were supervised in 
preventorium care. Dur- 
ing the year 460 quarts of 
milk were provided a fam- 
ily with children in need 
of nutrition and with tu- 


background are some of the 
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bercular tendencies and a complete 
outfit of clothing was provided a child 
in a family which lost all its posses- 
sions by fire. 

Under the instigation of Waldo Skil- 
lin, a city health officer, a city-wide 
survey of tuberculosis has been made 
recently in the schools of South Port- 
land by the State Department of Health 
and the Kiwanis Club has pledged itself 
to defray a considerable part of the ex- 
pense of providing X-Ray examinations 
for the suspicious cases revealed by this 
survey. 

In addition to these activities, the 
club made contributions to the Family 
Welfare Association for its Christmas 
party, to the State School for Boys for 
Christmas gifts, to the State C. M. T. C. 
for prizes for a South Portland youth, 
and to the high school for band equip- 
ment. 


Pueblo, Colorado, Active in 
Under-Privileged Child Work 


Under the guidance of Chairman W. 
O. Charles, the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee has been active in the reme- 
dial work for those discovered deficient 
by the audiometer testing system. Eight 
-ases have been hospitalized and oper- 
ated on by Dr. Wilson J. Troup, a mem- 
ber of the club, for defects involving 
tonsils, adenoids and nasal obstructions. 
Another doctor in the club, Jesse W. 
White, operated on another child, whose 
right hand had been rendered useless 
because of severe burns, with excellent 
results and another operation will be 
performed soon for this same patient. 
All of these children were guests of the 
club a few weeks ago and furnished 
visible evidence of the excellent work of 
the committee. All of the members are 
very enthusaiastic about this work. 


Seeking something new in the auto license line, members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Wenatchee, Washington, reserved 1937 plates from 151 to 200. Below are shown 
the members holding their new plates. The four gentlemen in the top picture are, 
reading from left to right: State Patrolman Knowles, Immediate Past President 
Howard Davis, Sheriff Tom Cannon and State Patrolman James Brewster. In the 
“cat eyes’’ stop signs on display at the meeting. 
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Chickasha, Oklahoma, 


Presents Fine Record 


The annua! report of the Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Committee of the Chick- 
asha club revealed that from a cash 
expenditure of $435 the club last year 
was able to secure services valued at 
over $2,000. According to the record, 
read by Chairman George Dyche, 81 
under-privileged children were given 
medical aid, including 48 tonsil and ade- 
noid operations. The other cases in- 
cluded dental work, the purchase of 
glasses and minor operations. 

The committee also secured 317 pairs 
of children’s shoes for distribution to 
the needy, in addition to 100 garments 
which were furnished by the club mem- 
bers. The sale of Christmas Health 
Seals which was sponsored by the club 
was very successful and a handsome 
sum was realized, half of which was 
sent to the national health seal head- 
quarters, the other half being retained 
by the club for its under-privileged child 
fund. 


Farmers’ Day a Great Success 
at Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


The farmers who attended the farm- 
ers’ day celebration are still talking 
about the good time they had and the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Cedar- 
burg, which sponsored the event, are 
already thinking about plans for a sim- 
ilar affair next year. All of the 
farmers in the community were invited 
through the newspapers and by hand 
bills to come to Cedarburg for the 
farmers’ day celebration. 

Two movie theaters were opened free 
to farmers and their families in the 
afternoon of farmers’ day and in the 
evening a crowd of 1800 attended the 
festival held in the city auditorium. 
There was dancing with music fur- 
nished by an eight-piece orchestra and 
a feature of the evening was a square 
dance directed by William H. Roebken. 

Immediate Past President A. S. Horn 
spoke briefly. “We have invited you 
here,” he told his guests, “not only to 
entertain you, but to meet and greet 
you. We appreciate your interest and 
loyalty in the business life of Cedar- 
burg and hope the pleasant relations 
will not only continue, but grow.” 


Valley City, North Dakota, 
Stages High School Play Contest 


The eighth annual Barnes County 
one-act play contest sponsored by the 
Valley City club was easily the largest 
and perhaps the best of the eight held, 
showing the rapidly increasing interest 
that is growing among the high schools 
of the county in this form of activity. 
The plays were put on on a Friday eve- 
ning and all day Saturday and every 
one of the county high schools outside 
of Valley City entered competing play 
casts, the total number of players from 
all the high schools being 115. Three 
members of the college English fac- 





alty acted as 
judges. The num- 
ber of teacher di- 
rectors was 21 
and the total 
number of plays 
put on was 20, 
consisting of 17 
different ones, 
only three of them 
being repeated. 
The plays were 
listed according 
to type—dramat- 
ic and humorous. 
The club awarded 
beautiful shields 
bearing the Ki- 
wanis emblem and 
other insignia ap- 
propriate for a 
contest of this 
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kind to the first Here are part of the under-privileged children who received aid from the 


and second place 
winners in each 
division, the awards being made by Sec- 
retary J. H. Seymour. 


Albany, New York 
Dedicates Road Signs 

“The placing of these road signs 
again demonstrates the civic-minded- 
ness of the members of the Kiwanis 
club.” Thus did Mayor John Boyd 
Thacher, a member of the Albany club, 
open the dedication ceremony when the 
Albany club erected the first of five 
road signs. Following its regular meet- 
ing the members traveled by special 
buses to the scene of the dedication, 
with the Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic organizations participating 
in the ceremony. 

President Samuel Bacon said the 
sign was not primarily to advertise the 
club, but to create good will as well. 
“It is simply another step in carrying 
out our motto, ‘We Build’,” he said. 

Kiwanian Fred Danker offered the 
land on which the first sign was placed, 
Kiwanian Frank Spath contributed the 


Kiwanis Club of Chickasha, Oklahoma, during 1936. This under-privileged 
child work is a continuing and growing activity. 


posts and assembled the signs, and Ki- 
wanian Leonard Klett transported 
them. The signs were erected under the 
direction of the Publicity and Public 
Relations Committees. 


Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Puts on Circus 


Five hundred dollars were cleared by 
the club from the circus which it spon- 
sored several weeks ago for the benefit 
of a girl scout building. The circus, 
which was held on the senior high school 
gridiron, was strictly home talent and 
practically everything was handled by 
Kiwanians, with the splendid codpera- 
tion of all the schools. 

A paper, “Tidal Wave,” was spon- 
sored and edited by the Kiwanis Club 
in conjunction with the circus. The 
ads from the edition paid for all the 
expenses of the circus. 

The circus program included a foot- 
ball game, with free admission, a farce 
bull fight and a men’s bathing revue. 
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This sign, erected by the Kiwanis Club of Paterson, New Jersey, is on one of the heaviest traveled 
thoroughfares in Paterson. 


North Fort Worth, Texas, 
Opens New Livestock Building 


The North Fort Worth club, at the in- 
vitation of the city government, was in 
charge of the dedication service for 
the magnificent new $200,000 live- 
stock building when that structure was 
opened last fall for its inaugural event, 
the official Texas Centennial Livestock 
Exposition. Special guests at the 
dedication were 27 men and women 
who had attended the opening of the 
old coliseum 28 years ago and to whom 
the club had dispatched special invita- 
tions to attend the opening of the new 
building. Houston P. Hutchins was 
chairman of arrangements. Working 
with him were Immediate Past Presi- 
dent George Scaling, Melvin Miller and 
Melvin Faulk, Jr. 


Paterson, New Jersey, 
Erects Safety Signs 


Several signs have been erected by 
the Paterson club through the generos- 
ity of Kiwanian Michael Holmes, man- 
ager of an outdoor sign company, and 
the latest is one devoted to careful 
driving. This sign was placed at the 
corner of Richmond and Union Ave- 
nues, on one of the heaviest traveled 
thoroughfares in Paterson and admon- 
ishes motorists to protect children by 
driving carefully. 

The members of the Paterson club re- 
cently pledged themselves to observe 
safety in driving and to report any acci- 
dent, however minor, in which they 
might become involved and a one hun- 
dred per cent safety record was 
achieved over a specified period of time 
by them. 


Gavel of Historic Wood 


Presented to Joliet, Illinois 


In recognition of their winning of the 
achievement contest in the silver divi- 
sion in 1935, a gavel with the head 
made from a walnut tree grown on 
Mount Vernon and the handle from 
a maple tree grown on Jamestown Is- 


land where the first English settlers 
landed in America on May 13, 1607, was 
given to the Joliet club as a gift from 
Edwin F. Hill of Washington, D. C., 
former [International Trustee. The 
gavel was presented to the club by 
Merton §S. Heiss, managing editor of 
The Kiwanis Magazine and a member 
of the Joliet club, on the occasion of the 
installation of new officers meeting 
when District Secretary Harry S. Him- 
mel of Englewood, Chicago, LIllinois, 
officiated. 

Present also at the meeting were Im- 
mediate Past Governor Raymond S. 
Blunt, also of the Englewood club, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Donald Gray of Kan- 
kakee, Illinois, and Alfred J. Teninga 
of Roseland, Chicago, lieutenant gover- 
nor in 19386. 


Exeter, California—-The Exeter club 
has made two $100 loans to students 
in order that they may continue their 
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college education. The members have 
transported Boy Scouts in the com- 
munity to their camporee and they are 
furnishing cod liver oil as well as milk 
to children in Exeter schools. 


Lancaster, California—Every mem- 
ber of the Lancaster club took an ac- 
tive part in the preparation for and 
administration of the annual Alfalfa 
Festival. This is a community event 
fostered for the purpose of creating 
amicable relations between the _ busi- 
ness men of the city and the residents 
of the surrounding farming territory. 
The club entered a very attractive 
float in the festival parade. 

The erection of road signs at all 
points where main highways enter the 
city has been completed by a special 
committee. 


Somerset, Kentucky—The main ac- 
tivity of the Somerset club is the pro- 


viding of transportation of indigent 
children for hospitalization. Large 


sums of money have been raised for 
this activity through penny banks. 


Henrietta, Texas—By donating their 
time and cars, the members of the 
Henrietta club are furnishing transpor- 
tation for high school boys and girls 
to and from school. The members are 
also making a survey of under-priv- 
ileged school children in need of eye 
glasses. 


Knoxville, Tennessee—This club has 
operated a “Fresh Air Farm” for the 
past eleven years. During the past 
year treatment and vacations were 
given to approximately 100 children 
at a total cost of $580. 





A testimonial dinner was given by the Kiwanis Club of Flushing, New York, for the champion 


Flushing “— 
unscored. 


above. Reading from left to right, seated, are: 


School; Monsignor John Clarke; the Rev. H. C. 
District; Chief Leon Miller, noted Indian football player; the 


Fulton. 


School football team, which came through the entire season undefeated, untied and 
here were many distinguished guests at the banquet, including yr a ey hed 

Dr. Arthur Janes, principal of the 
Benjamin, — governor of the Rocky Mountain 


ushing High 


ev. Philip Anshutz and Coach Robert 


Standing, are: George Mozley, general chairman of this affair; Benjamin Baker, a member 


of the committee ; Arthur Gallucci, toastmaster; Arthur Fish; John Schlief, former lieutenant governor ; 
and Leo Bannon, a member of the committee in charge. 
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El Segundo, California—E! Segundo 
is a small club doing big things. Their 
fifth annual minstrel revue, the latest 
brain child of Ted Hutchins, former 
lieutenant governor, was received with 
enthusiasm in the community and will 
provide additional funds to carry on 
their under-privileged child work. The 
members of this club are also a moving 
power in the annual community chest 
drive and participate in all civic ac- 
tivities. 


Tuscumbia, Alabama—Among the 
most important activities of the Tus- 
cumbia club throughout the past year 
were the furnishing of tonsil and ade- 
noid operations for eight patients, 
medical attention and a cast furnished 
a child who has chronic arthritis of 
the knee and who is still having medi- 
cal guidance furnished by the club. 
The Kiwanians have also been respon- 
sible for the correction of a cleft palate 
and hairlip in the case of a negro baby. 


Benicia, California—The beautifica- 
tion of Benicia Park has been a major 
objective of the Benicia club for many 
years and today this park is one of the 
show places of the county. The club 
furnishes a caretaker, shrubs, plants 
of all descriptions, trees when neces- 
sary, water and landscaping. 

Among their many other activities 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee 
is aiding boys and girls to obtain mu- 
sical education by furnishing a place 
for practice. 


Marion, Kentucky—The Marion club 
provides clothes, school books and 
other necessities for children who are 
not otherwise provided for. It also 
furnishes medical attention which in- 
cludes tonsil operations, glasses, etc. 


Newburyport, Massachusetts—The 
distribution of milk to under-nourished 
children in the public and parochial 
schools of Newburyport has been an 
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James J. Behen, eg eg president of the Kiwanis Club of Dover, Delaware, transferred his 
‘ } nterline just before this picture was taken. Reading from left to right: 
mmediate Past President Behen, Vice President I. 
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The above photograph of the Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, was taken on the occasion 
of the “‘turning of the sod’’ for a new $3,000 band stand in Kiwanis Park on the bank of the 
Saskatchewan River. 


important activity of the club this 
winter. There are at the present time 
160 children receiving free milk. Last 
year the total number of bottles dis- 
tributed was 22,000 and it is expected 
that that number will be equalled or 
even excelled this year. 


Other important activities of the 
club have included the sending of chil- 
dren to summer camps and the furnish- 
ing of baskets to needy families at 
Christmas time. 


West View, Pennsylvania—The club 
is rightfully proud of its fine record in 
raising $400 for the community fund 
by means of a show which the members 
put on. 


Live Oak, Florida—A brilliant af- 
fair was the special meeting of the 
Live Oak club when the guests of 
honor were the ladies, the members of 
the Suwannee Bulldog Football Team, 
the head coach of the University, the 
assistant coach, sports writers and the 
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. Mayerberg, President Enterline and Secretary- 


Treasurer W. L. Mowlds. 





publicity director of the University. 
Judge H. W. Adams of Mayo presided 
as toastmaster and Immediate Past 
President Henry E. Leech welcomed 
the guests and congratulated the foot- 
ball team on its victorious season. 
James W. West, first president of the 
club, was on the program and there 
were several other brief talks and a 
delightful musical program. 


Jackson Heights, New York—The 
under-privileged child fund of the 
Jackson Heights club was enriched by 
$150, the proceeds of a_ testimonial 
dinner given to Kiwanians Julius and 
Samuel Guterman by their friends for 
the part they have played in the de- 
velopment of the Borough of Queens. 
The Guterman brothers insisted that 
the profits from this dinner be used by 
the club for its welfare work. 


Forest City, North Carolina—Pack. 
ages of stable foods and fruits were de- 
livered to 115 persons on Christmas 
Eve by the Kiwanis Club of Forest 
City under the guidance of its Under- 
Privileged Child Committee. Boy 
Scouts accompanied the Kiwanians, de- 
livering toys which they had collected 
and repaired for the children of these 
families. 





Montreal, Quebec—The members of 
the Montreal club recently visited the 
Shawbridge Boys’ Farm at Shaw- 
bridge, Quebec, and Past President 
Ernest Cousins, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, distributed nu- 
merous prizes to the boys, to the value 
of $150, for cattle, hog and chicken 
raising, flower and vegetable growing 
and general proficiency in dairy and 
stable work. 


Northampton, Massachusetts — An 
especially interesting recent activity 
of the club was their furnishing of 100 
tooth brushes to children attending 
the WPA Nursery School. 
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Chattanooga, Tennessee, Sponsors 
a Winner 


BY W. G. FOSTER 


Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga 





District Governor William G. Foster congratulates Billy Hale on winning 
the National 4-H Club honor. 


HE agricultural program of the 

Chattanooga club, one of the club’s 
outstanding activities for a dozen 
years, registered a national triumph 
last fall when Billy Hale of Hixon, Ten- 
nessee, was awarded the honor of being 
the most typical 4-H club boy in the 
United States. The honor was bestowed 
at the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago and if young Hale’s Ki- 
wanis prizes won during the past six 
years had been medals, he could have 
presented a broad front such as no 
military hero of America ever carried. 


Eight years of activity entered into 
the victory, Hale starting his 4-H club 
career when he was ten years old and 
ending it last year when he finished his 
course at the Hixon High School, a ru- 
ral institution of Hamilton County in 
which Chattanooga is located. He en- 
tered the University of Tennessee last 
fall. The award carries with it a $500 
scholarship to be used at any universi- 
ty, a free trip to Chicago to the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress and a free 
trip to New York next June to receive 
his scholarship. 

Billy joined the Hixon 4-H Club when 
he was ten years old and used a half- 
acre of land for a poultry project. The 
next year he continued poultry and 
added truck and garden projects. He 
won first place on a pen of pullets and 
cockerel at the Chattanooga Inter-State 
Fair. 

At the age of twelve he influenced 
his father to purchase a 25-acre farm 
which Billy has practically managed 
since that time and made it pay divi- 
dends. This year he won second prize 


in garden products at the Kiwanis 4-H 
Club Fair, the Kiwanians undertaking 
the fair for the boys after the Iinter- 
State Fair was wrecked by the depres- 
sion. 

During the fourth year, at thirteen, 
he was elected president of the Com- 
munity Club. He carried sweet potato, 
Irish potato and corn projects and re- 
ceived his four-year certificate of com- 
plete work. 

During his first high school year, at 
fourteen, he reached his real stride. He 
entered the sweet potato, Irish potato, 
truck garden and peanut contests for 
the year and exhibited each project at 
the Kiwanis Fair. He won first prize in 
peanuts, thus scoring in each of his 
four projects. 


As a result of his high school fresh- 
man year’s showing, he was elected 
president of the Hamilton County 4-H 
Club, a position which he held until he 
entered the State University last fall. 
He won a free trip last year to the 
Farm Bureau Convention in Knoxville. 

During: his sixth year in 4-H Club 
work, his second in high school, he 
completed projects in corn, sweet pota- 
toes, Irish potatoes, peanuts and garden 
classifications. He was county winner 
in the corn project and was awarded a 
gold medal. This contest was entered 
by 237 boys and Billy grew 80 bushels 
on one acre for a profit of $59.24. His 
winnings at the Kiwanis Fair were 
first prizes in corn, sweet potatoes and 
garden and second prize in peanuts. 

In his seventh year he continued to 
earry his projects of corn, sweet pota- 
toes, Irish potatoes, peanuts and gar- 
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den and added a livestock project—a 
brood sow. At the Kiwanis Club Fair 
he won first prize in sweet potatoes, 
garden and pig and third prize in pea- 
nuts, and also took the first five leader- 
ship prizes. 

In his eighth year, 1936, he com- 
pleted projects in corn, sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, garden, peanuts, brood 
sow, dairy heifer and baby beef. His 
record books were in Chicago at the 
time of the Kiwanis Fair, as he had 
been entered by his club as an out- 
standing member in a Social Progress 
Contest. 

These 4-H Club winnings read like a 
very busy eight years for young Hale, 
but he added to them various other 
leadership achievements. He was active 
for several years in the recreational 
department, codperating with G. L. 
Herrington, State 4-H Club leader, in 
two county and one local recreational 
schools. He directed the recreational 
program in his own club and assisted 
the county agent in organizing and di- 
recting recreational meetings in other 
communities in the county. 

Other activities in which he has 
taken a part since he has been a 4-H 
Club member have included: Five full 
evening plays; president of a dramatic 
club; president of a music club; vice 
president of his junior class in high 
school; student athletic manager for 
three years; a member of the varsity 
basketball and tennis teams; president 
of the High School Lettermen’s Club; 
reporter for three years and vice presi- 
dent for one year in the local F. F. A. 
chapter; reporter and president of the 
district F. F. A. chapter; second vice 
president of the State F. F. A. chapter; 
member of a Future Farmer and State 
Livestock Judging Team for one year 
and of the Dairy Judging Team for two 
consecutive years (placing first in East 
Tennessee and second in the State in 
1935); totaled more points in extra- 
curricula activities than any other stu- 
dent in high school during his four 
years and won a beautiful cup for the 
best all-around student. Billy was vale- 
dictorian in a class of 45 students, with 
an average grade for his four years in 
high school of 96.41; he won first place 
in public speaking contests three differ- 
ent times and second place, twice. He 
was a member of the school band, 
school orchestra and church orchestra, 
and he was president of his Sunday 
School class. 


“Tt was in the 4-H club that I re- 
ceived my first training and first began 
to feel ambition to do things,” young 
Hale said to a Chattanooga Kiwanian 
who was compiling his record for The 
Kiwanis Magazine. The Chattanooga 
club has been sponsoring the 4-H Club 
program in Hamilton County for six 
years and the club feels an enthusiastic 
sense of personal triumph in his win- 
ning the national honor. 

Billy was a special guest at the 
Chattanooga club’s Christmas meeting, 
where his achievement was given full 
recognition. 








Personally Speaking 


From Woodcliff, New Jersey, comes 
word that Immediate Past President 
Lewis Vanderback and Vice-President 
John Ansoorian have been elected 
members of the North Hudson Chap- 
ters’ Executive Committee. Secretary 
Leslie King is treasurer of the Chapter. 


In Golden, Colorado, Kiwanian David 
C. Johnston, past president, was elect- 
ed state senator and Osmer Smith, 
former secretary, was elected county 
judge. 


Kiwanian Geo. H. Lowe, past presi- 
dent and lieutenant governor of Ogden, 
Utah, has been reélected president of 
the Ogden Area of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Past President Clarence H. 
B. Seybert was reélected vice-president 
of the council and several Kiwanians 
were elected members of the executive 
board. 


Joseph G. Prance, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Detroit and past 
governor of the district, has been elected 
president of the Merchant Tailors As- 
sociation of Detroit. 


Kiwanian John M. McCool has just 
received the honor of being appointed a 
member of the State of Maryland Pris- 
on Labor Board by Governor Harry W. 
Nice. The Kiwanis Club of Elkton, 
Maryland, is feeling very proud of their 
honored member. 


C. A. Ives, past governor of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi District and a 
member of the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
club, was elected president of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at a meeting in 
Richmond, Virginia. Kiwanian Ives 
is connected with the Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Baton Rouge. 


“Our esteemed member, J. W. Carter, 
celebrated his 86th birthday on De- 
cember 22. His cheerful and helpful at- 
titude toward life is an inspiration to 
his fellow Kiwanians. We wish him 
many happy returns of the day.” Such 
was the tribute paid Kiwanian Carter 
by the Houston, Texas, club. May we 
also extend our congratulations! 


Here’s publicity for a publicity man! 
Tom B. Bowman has been handling 
the publicity for the Harlingen, Texas, 
club for the last five years. Just re- 
cently he was elected leader or Noble 
Grand of the I. 0. O. F. Lodge. Albert 
A. Thompson who has spent several 
years of the time he has been a Ki- 
wanian serving as secretary of his club 
is now a city commissioner. 


Dr. John Q. Thaxton, past president 
and former lieutenant governor of the 
Southwest District and a member of 
the Raton, New Mexico, club has been 
reélected to the State Senate. 


We know that Dr. Burney L. Parkin- 
son, president of the Mississippi State 
College for Women, received the hearti- 
est congratulations from the Kiwanis 
Club of Columbus, Mississippi, where 
he is a member when he was elected 
president of the Southern Association 
of Colleges for Women. The meeting 
was held in Richmond, Virginia, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of 
the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States. Dr. 
Parkinson is a past president of the 
club. 


Kiwanian Ralph E. Church, a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, 
Illinois, was reélected to Congress in 
the last election. 


Harry W. Lyle of Johnson City, 
Tennessee, who for the past sixteen 
years has been secretary of his club, 
is beginning another year—assuming 
the same duties. He states that it has 
been a pleasure and an honor and we 
know his fellow Kiwanians feel the 
same, 


Kiwanians in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
have a very faithful secretary. R. E. 
Pember has for the twelfth consecutive 
time accepted the duties of serving his 
club as secretary. He has been a Ki- 
wanian for fifteen years. 


F. Granger Weil, a member of the 
Port Huron, Michigan, club, has been 
named Sunday editor of The Port 
Huron Times-Herald which recently 
printed its first Sunday edition. 


Kiwanian Irwin Thomas Quinn, 
Eureka, California, was elected state 
senator. 


Kiwanian Erskine Maiden, Jr., of 
Youngstown, Ohio, was recently re- 
elected judge of the Common Pleas 
Court of Mahoning County. 


In keeping with the promotion of 
safety work as secretary of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Marshalltown, Iowa, for 
nine years, Lloyd Edson has_ been 
elected president of the Marshall coun- 
ty chapter of the state safety council. 
This was at a meeting of representa- 
tives of nineteen county civic organ- 
izations and is an honor to be highly 
desired. Kiwanian Edson has also 
served as president and lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 
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Roger S. Creel of Charleston, West 
Virginia, has been elected president 
of the West Virginia Hotel Association. 


More election honors—Robert M. 
Armstrong of Auburn, Nebraska, was 
elected to the state legislature in the 
last election; Everett H. Reimers was 
elected clerk of the district court and 
John Ferneau was elected to the office 
of county judge. Kiwanian Armstrong 
has served as president, lieutenant gov- 
ernor and is a past governor of his dis- 
trict. 


Chas. W. Hatch of Santa Maria, Cali- 
fornia, has served nine years as secre- 
tary and has been one hundred per cent 
in attendance for eleven years. 


We have just learned that Dr. Paul 
S. Burgess, a member of the Tucson, 
Arizona, club, has been elected president 
of the University of Arizona to succeed 
Mr. Homer L. Shantz who was former- 
ly a member of the Tucson club and 
president of the University. Mr. Shantz 
is now head of the Wild Life Division 
of the National Forest Service with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
Here’s evidence that Kiwanians make 
good presidents. 


Kiwanian A. C. West of Fairmont, 
West Virginia, was elected Sheriff of 
his county, succeeding Kiwanian Homer 
C. Toothman. 


Kiwanians in Madison, Georgia, cer- 
tainly are making their presence felt 
and here’s proof. Past President 
Michael A. McDowell is mayor; Ben. S. 
Thompson who has served as president, 
lieutenant governor and secretary, is a 
member of the city council; A. H. Win- 
ter, Ordinary of Morgan County; J. E. 
Owen, past president and former secre- 
tary is commissioner of county schools; 
Secretary Terry F. Reese is county tax 
collector; J. H. Purks is superintendent 
of the public schools and President P. 
H. Ponder is head of the local Post of 
American Legion. 


We have with us this month—two 
golden wedding anniversaries. The 
happy couples are Mr. and Mrs. Percy 
B. Weeks of Detroit, Michigan, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac N. Williams of 
Belmar, New Jersey. From all reports 
the club members really took an active 
part in wishing them many happy re- 
turns of the day and in expressing 
their sincere appreciation for the splen- 
did services they have rendered to 
their respective communities. 
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Treasurer Chas. A. Jones of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been named a member of 
the Committee of Direction for the Mil- 
lion Unit Fellowship movement, a new 
national movement within the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church created at the 
general conference of the church in 
Columbus last May. 


In Thomaston, Georgia, Mark Smith, 
past governor of the Georgia District 
and superintendent of the Robert E. 
Lee Institute, is now serving as presi- 
dent of the Georgia High School Asso- 
ciation; Past President Hugh K. Thurs- 
ton is the mayor; Past President W. H. 
Hightower is president of the Georgia 
Peach Growers Association; and Alton 
H. Harvey, a member of the House of 
Representatives, is president of the 
Retail Grocers Association of Georgia. 


W. W. Chadwick and Willis Clark 
have been elected president and vice- 
president, respectively, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Salem, Oregon. Ki- 
wanian Chadwick is a past president and 
former secretary. 


Kiwanian B. C. Hawkins of Modesto, 
California, was recently elected a supe- 
rior judge of his county. 


Alexander C. Dewar of Troy, New 
York, was elected Sheriff of Rensselaer 
County. 


Several members of the Cullman, 
Alabama, club have been receiving hon- 
ors. Some of them are: Judge Homer F. 
Mitchell, immediate past president, is 
serving a second term as Probate Judge 
of Cullman County; Past President M. 
L. Robertson is a Representative in 
the State Legislature; and J. A. Dun- 
lap is serving a second term as Mayor. 


Kiwanian F. Lynden Smith of Ponti- 
ac, Illinois, is Director of Public Works 
and Highways for the State of Illinois. 
He is-a past president of his club. 


Past President Townes R. Leigh of 
Gainesville, Florida, has been elected 
director of the fourth division of the 
American Chemical Society. The fourth 
district includes fifteen states and the 
District of Columbia. 


More honors for members of the 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, club—Past 
President L. C. Curry and Kiwanian R. 
H. Clark are serving as president and 
secretary of the Community Chest, re- 
spectively. Past President Roy G. 
Cooksey is chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Commitee of the Kentucky Bank- 
ers’ Association. 














The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 











Q.—Does the immediate past presi- 
dent serving on the board have a vote? 
(President) 


A.—Under the Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws, the immediate past 
president is an officer of the club and 
as such is a member of the board of 
directors and has the privilege of vot- 
ing. 





Q.—I will have been a member of 
Kiwanis on February 1 for ten years 
with the exception of a period of about 
six weeks when for business reasons it 
was necessary for me to drop out. Do 
I have to be a member for ten years 


from the break in my membership? 
(Member) 
A.—No, eligibility for privileged 


membership is not based upon ten years 
of consecutive membership. The en- 
tire time in Kiwanis as an active mem- 
ber of one or more clubs is considered 
and when the total equals ten years, 
you are entitled to apply for privi- 
leged membership. 


“1D ime 
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Q.—What is the status of a privi- 


leged member who moves to another 


city? (Secretary) 


A.—He may apply for privileged 
membership in the club in that city. 
If there is no Kiwanis club and the 
move is a permanent one, he would 
lose his membership. 


Q.—If a privileged member leaves 
his home club city and engages in busi- 
ness in another Kiwanis city, could he 
continue as a privileged member of our 
club? (Secretary) 


A.—No. The same territorial restric- 
tions apply to privileged members as 
to any other class of membership. 


Q.—We have relatives at Indian- 
apolis. Can we invite them to the dis- 
trict dinner without embarrassment? 
(Member) 


A.—I am sure they would be very 
welcome as your guests. 


Q.—We have a man who at present 
holds a privileged membership, has an 
excellent attendance record, and is very 
active in committee work. We cannot 
classify him as an active member but 
do not want to lose him from our one 
hundred per cent list. What is your 
suggestion? (Club Secretary) 


A.—Perhaps you can change him 
from privileged membership to reserve 
membership if your active membership 
classification is filled. Otherwise, un- 
der by the by-law provision, you will 
lose the advantage of his one hundred 
per cent attendance credit. 


- 











Q.—An individual has been an active 
member for nine years. He desires to 
remain a member in spite of a recent 
state appointment which takes him 
away from town. Can he be granted 
privileged membership so that he will 
not be lost to Kiwanis? He does not 
want to affiliate with any other club. 
(Secretary) 


A.—Presuming that his legal resi- 
dence will remain in your city, why 
not suggest to him that for another 
year he maintain a reasonable attend- 
ance record by attending other clubs 
when it may be possible for him to do 
so. Your board could excuse any neces- 
sary absences and while your attend- 
ance average might be lowered slight- 
ly, you would retain him. He cannot 
be made a privileged member until he 
has had ten years of active membership 
or has retired from active business or 
professional life. 


Q.—If amendments to our by-laws 
are presented to the club after approval 
by the board, have the members the 
right to discuss, argue, and amend each 
one? (Secretary) 


A.—They certainly have that right 
and also the right to reject them. 
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Resolutions 


E HAVE resolutions of respect, of 

indignation, of commendation, and 
of the new year. Those of respect are 
prepared for departed friends, and for 
the defeated candidate or party. The 
indignation type are passed by the de- 
feated party after the successful one 
has had a few months in power. The 
commendation variety generally appear 
in the non-political circles. However, 
both the victors and runners in political 
marathons often pass this type of reso- 
lution after one of the opposite faith 
passes out of the picture of human ac- 
tivity. 

New Year’s Resolutions are entirely 
different from these other verbal and 
written outbursts. These are personal 
declarations that are usually made the 
last day of the old year, and broken the 
first day of the new year. Those made 
with a serious intent are usually about 
things and people with whom we have 
no interest or contact. 

The writer has* never been a New 
Year’s Resolutionist. However, he did 
make one a short time ago that he has 
kept—the campaign for safety on the 
highways caused him to reduce the 
speed of his car. The idea has stuck 
because of a road sign—*“Drive careful- 
ly, you may meet a fool.” The assump- 
tion, that it is more dangerous when 
two fools meet, seems sound. 

Laugh a bit more at your own mis- 
takes and less at those of your neigh- 
bors, is a good resolution for the pro- 
fessional critic—but to recommend this 
would merely be an effort to increase 
the number of hypocrites. 

A few suggestions: Resolve to know 
more about your local, state and na- 
tional government; get the facts and 
make a few decisions for yourself; get 
acquainted with your neighbor, he may 
think that you are as big a crook as 
you think he is; boost for all the worth- 
while things in your city; refrain from 
criticism unless you have something 
better to offer; trust others and they 
may return the confidence; give the 
fellow who is doing things worthwhile 
an occasional compliment, it won’t hurt 
you and it may help him. 

R. L. HuNT, 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Madison, 
South Dakota. 


e 
Kiwanis is a child of our age of busi- 
ness and professional men, living in the 
same community and working together 
for their own and their fellow-men’s wel- 
fare; also, and this is noteworthy, it is 
one of the best children this age has 
produced.—Tucson, Arizona. 
a 
Kiwanis is an international influence 
that contemplates the centuries to come. 
—Pensacola, Florida. 


Seeing It Through 


We need men today who can see it through— 
Who can stand on the battle line, 

Who can face the foe, and take the blow, 
And believe in a Cause sublime. 


We need men today with courage and faith— 
Who welcome the chance to slave— 

To aid in the birth of a better earth; 
God send us men who are brave. 


O! for the grace to lose and laugh, 
For the moments we prove love true, 
God, grant us strength through the journey’s 
len: th— 
And the power to see it through! 
Rev. THEODORE GAILLARD LILLEY, 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
& 
From Missouri 
(Adapted to “The Missouri Waltz’’) 


Here we are together, 
Kiwanis emblems on, 
We are from Missouri, you 

Can’t tell your Uncle John; 


our 


We all get together 
Whate’er be the weather, 
We're planners of progress 
And builders of men; 


Blazers of new trails are we 
And builders for the years, 
Friends of little children, we 
In al] that’s rightly theirs ; 


We want you to know us, 
We want you to SHOW us, 
We're Missouri men. 
Rev. T. ELMER JONES, 
Kiwanis Club of Canton, Missouri. 


Member, 


He that does a good turn for his Ki- 
wanis club does a good turn for himself. 
—Medina, Ohio. 


eS 
A Winter Scene 


Beside the highway’s gentle serpentine 
A slender birch of shimmering gray and black 

So wraithlike stood; arrayed in glinting sheen, 
With outstretched, pleading fingers holding 

back 

In tangled mass the glimmering silver white 
Of undulating sickled pale moonlight 

Which dodged the soft fall of the lacy snow 
To nestle by the brooklet’s murmur low. 


Poised in a cozy comfort on a knoll 

Astride the way, a tiny cote; whose soul 
So lonely, lovely in its innocence, 

Winked an appealing eye in radiance 
Beneath a yellow-shuttered brow. 

Its light beams teetered on a frosty bough 
And urged the journeyman to bide a wee. 

The night wind’s chorus sang alluringly. 


Within the dove-coop, neatly perched above, 
Came soft and gentle purrings of the dove; 
The sheep were nestling snugly in their fold 
To keep within, the warmth, without, the cold. 
At intervals the challenge of a dog 
Rang down the hill to echo o’er the bog. 
The rest of earth lay still beside the way 
While winter’s minions held a holiday. 
JoHN J. LANGENBACH, 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Washington. 
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The Bridge of Yesterday! 


Over the Bridge of yesterday 
Beckons a fascinating way, 

Into the land of long ago, 

Amid the scenes I used to know! 


Near that bridge is “memory liane,” 
Where smiles and tears return again. 
Down the path of the years I greet 
Life’s precious gifts—so bitter-sweet! 


Passing through love’s wonderful gate 
Joys are revealed no words can state. 
And so, with renewed thanks to God, 
I face the future’s winding road! 

Rev. W. J. THompson, D.D., 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Colfax, Wash. 


Kiwanis is the pollen which fertilizes 
our efforts into a perfect fruition of 
civic accomplishments.—Clearwater, 
Florida. 


We Must Have Music 


REPORT of an International Com- 

mittee on Music for Kiwanis has 
made some excellent suggestions which 
could be used to great advantage in our 
club. 

In the first place a person with a fine 
singing voice does not always make a 
good leader. How often this point is 
missed. It takes a cheer leader type 
first and the voice is secondary. 


Preparation of songs beforehand 
must be made. Have you noticed how 
often this point is missed? A new song 
should be tried frequently. The tech- 
nique is simple. Let the pianist play 
the new piece several different times 
during the meal service so that the 
melody becomes familiar. Then, by 
simple rote singing, whistling, and then 
the words, it becomes known. 


Two other types of songs should 
come in. One is the more serious or 
club song and one is the rollicking type 
with a chance for harmony, short and 
snappy. 

There is another feature about music 
which our club has never used. I have 
seen it used in New York City, Atlantic 
City, and clubs much smaller than ours. 
There are new songs today with fine, 
rich melody and well adapted to men’s 
voices like “Home on the Range,” “Red 
Sails in the Sunset,” etc. 


I visited a club this summer. They 
were not as large as we are; but they 
had an orchestra and sometimes they 
used a new set of recent songs which 
were prepared at a small cost. In fact, 
we could use a lantern with no expense. 
Singing should come just before the 
speech. There will be less sleepers if it is 
properly placed. Let’s make singing a 
part of the program in which all can 
and will want to take part. 

W. O. FoRMAN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Morgantown 
West Virginia 
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Kiwanis and the Crime Problem 


stead of so many suspended sentences. 

A staggering fact that should give 
us the gravest concern is that the 
youth of our country is so largely rep- 
resented in our criminal population, 20 
per cent of our crime being committed 
by youths under the voting age. In 
our own state for the year 1934, 26 
per cent of the prisoners admitted to 
the State Prison Farm at Raiford were 
21 years of age or younger at the time 
of conviction. One of the leading edu- 
cators of this country in a recent pub- 
lic address stated that the reason for 
the large number of youthful criminals 
was the failure of the home, church, 
and school to properly train children 
in the right way of living, in proper 
respect for law and order, and for a 
life of usefulness instead of a life of 
crime. Whether this indictment is 
fully justified or not, nevertheless, 
there must be something wrong when 
so many of our boys and girls become 
criminals so early in life, and what- 
ever is wrong in their training and 
teaching that leads them to a life of 
crime should be rectified so that they 
will become law-abiding citizens. 

It is true that our attack on crime 
has resulted during the past year or 
so, largely through the efforts of the 
federal agencies, in the reduction of 
bank robberies by 75 per cent, and in 
the annihilation of the marauding 
bands of kidnappers and extortionists 
who maintained such a vile grip on 
our country only a year or two ago. 
But this relentless vigil of our law-en- 
forcement agencies is not enough. Let 
it slacken only a little and we would 
see a recurrence of these particular 
crimes on an even greater scale. 

Unless the American people destroy 
crime, crime will eventually destroy 
our government and our law-abiding 
people. The primary responsibility for 
the enforcement of law rests with the 
courts and the law-enforcement agen- 
cies. The judges, prosecuting officers, 
sheriffs, police, and other officers are 
either elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by officials elected by the peo- 
ple. With the people rests the respon- 
sibility of electing men for these im- 
portant offices who are able, coura- 
geous and free from political bias or 
influence. All courts and law-enforce- 
ment agencies should be divorced as 
far as possible from politics and every- 
thing that savors of political influence. 
Without this sinister influence our 
criminal problem would never have 
grown to be the blight it is today on 
our country. Without non-enforcement 
or lax enforcement of criminal laws, 
without unscrupulous attorneys to ex- 
tricate prisoners from the grasp of the 
law, without politicians conspiring with 
racketeers and the underworld, with- 
out incompetent, dishonest, and corrupt 
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law-enforcement officers controlled by 
politicians, the criminal in America to- 
day would not have grown to his pres- 
ent Gargantuan stature. 

It is conceded that our laws are not 
being enforced as they should be, and 
while responsibility for this non-en- 
forcement lies with the courts and law- 
enforcement agencies in the first in- 
stance, in the final analysis the people 
who elect these officials are responsible 
if they elect officials who do not per- 
form their full duty. There must be an 
active interest and insistent vigilance 
on the part of every person, who may 
at any time become the victim of this 
vast army of criminals. It is not only 
a question of civic duty or national 
pride, but one of self-preservation. 

A necessary step in combating crime 
is to acquaint ourselves with the actual 
situation that is confronting us. When 
our people are once aroused, they will 
meet this problem by rising up and 
demanding enforcement of the law or 
the removal of the officials responsible 
for such failure. The greatest obstacle 
to be overcome at the present time is 
the indifference of the people to the 
serious aspects of the crime problem. 
The facts I have previously presented 
to you should make it apparent that it 
is a problem even now crouching at 
the doorstep of the home of each of 
you, ready to grip you as you leave this 
hall or make your way to your office, 
ready to prey upon your children as 
they play or go to school. 

One of the objectives of Kiwanis 
International for 1936-37 is “Intelli- 
gent, Aggressive, and Serviceable Citi- 
zenship.”” No more useful application 
of this objective can be made than in 
applying it to better enforcement of 
our criminal laws, and in eradicating 
all the causes and conditions that bring 
about violation of law. The right of 
franchise and service on juries in our 
courts are vital functions of a free 
people which were fought for by our 
ancestors as necessary to a sound rep- 
resentative government. Yet, many of 
our people do not exercise their elec- 
tive franchise, and many of our good 
citizens, best equipped to serve on 
juries, are the first to seek excuse from 
jury duty when called for that purpose. 
Our people must be brought to realize 
the increase of crime will continue just 
so long as they fail to resort to the 
two most available means of preven- 
tion, namely, the elective franchise and 
jury service. 


Sound Public Sentiment 


Law cannot be enforced unless there 
is a sound public sentiment demanding 
its enforcement. It is necessary that 
there be instilled in the hearts and 
minds of our people such overwhelming 
respect for law and order that there will 


immediately arise an overpowering ae- 
mand for law enforcement, such as 
will tolerate no excuse or resistance. 
The lawyer, as an officer of the court, 
has a serious responsibility in the mat- 
ter of suppressing crime. The lawyer 
who accepts money or other considera- 
tion for legal advice to aid and assist 
organized crime is as much a criminal 
as the gang itself and is as contempt- 
ible in the eyes of the citizenship of 
the country and the law of the land. 
_ Besides seeing that our law-enforce- 
ment officials and agencies exert them- 
selves to the utmost to seek out and 
punish criminal offenders, we must 
constantly work to eliminate from our 
communities conditions and environ- 
ments which breed crime. While all oth- 
er efforts are directed at curtailing the 
volume of crime and bringing about a 
swifter and surer administration of 
criminal justice, our ultimate goal and 
a final solution of the crime problem 
must be in the elimination of condi- 
tions which foster crime, and here the 
work of our individual communities is 
of utmost importance. We must also 
work toward a constant revision of 
our statutes regulating trial proce- 
dures, sentences, prisoner treatment, 
and parole practices. The field of pro- 
bation and parole must be constantly 
studied and developed. Destructive 
criticism must give way to constructive 
reform. 


Relentless War on Crime 


The war on crime must be a relent- 
less one, both at its source and at its 
culmination. During the past several 
years we have seen a number of inves- 
tigations undertaken by various bodies, 
local, state and federal, and recom- 
mendations made by these agencies as 
to better methods of criminal proce- 
dure, the apprehension of offenders, 
and release procedures. A model code 
of criminal procedure has been recent- 
ly recommended to the states, the 
result of several years of study by the 
American Law Institute, which em- 
bodies a number of important sugges- 
tions for improvement worthy of con- 
sideration by our state legislatures. 
The United States Attorney General’s 
Survey on Release Procedures has just 
been completed and will give a wealth 
of information relative to probation, 
pardon, parole, and treatment of pris- 
oners. There is a greater effort at co- 
ordination among our various agencies, 
local, state, and federal. But while 
each of these movements and investi- 
gations is of concrete importance in 
the fight against crime, the momentum 
of a continuous, concerted effort must 
come from the citizens themselves. 
Without this, these efforts, while help- 
ful, will not result in successfully meet- 
ing the situation. 
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Our most important duty at the pres- 
ent time is to arouse the people to a 
sense of the gravity of the situation in 
every community. Once this is done, 
there is little doubt that they will make 
a definite, strenuous effort to do their 
part in the war on crime. The civic 
organizations, such as our own, can 
be of great assistance in spreading in- 
formation about crime, as well as in 
taking an active part in the campaign 
against it. There is much to be done 
in almost every community. If the 
local criminal elements and the en- 
vironment in which they thrive can be 
eradicated, the problem can be at- 
tacked at its source. If every com- 
munity will take its part in the cam- 
paign against crime with as much spirit 
and codperation as it would evince in 
organizing against a national invader, 
the existence of crime can be cut very 
short. And, in fact, crime is just that 
—a national invader, an invader al- 
ready within our boundaries, sapping 
our national income, our livelihood, 
our very lives. 

The youth of the community must 
not be exposed to criminal influences, 





and every effort should be made by our 
civic organizations to eliminate those 
influences where they exist. There is 
room for improvement in most of our 
city and county law-enforcement agen- 
cies. The small-town racketeer and 
hoodlum must be eradicated, for he has 
the potentiality to grow into the big- 
time gangster and bank robber. The 
roots of crime are found imbedded in 
our communities, and once they are 
pulled up, crime on a national scale will 
soon die. It is our duty first to clear 
up the crime problem at home, and if 
this is done in every community, we 
will shortly find no national crime 
problem. 

From this better understanding of 
our problem and effective efforts to 
meet it will come a greater respect for 
law and order and the development of 
such action, legislative and otherwise, 
as is necessary to bring about an elim- 
ination of the social conditions in our 
communities from which crime is bred, 
a swifter and surer justice for the 
criminal, and eventually a victory in 
the war against our greatest national 
enemy, our army of criminals. 


Robinson-Patman Law 


(From page 76) 


The next proviso specifies that 
nothing in the act shall be construed 
to prevent persons engaged in mer- 
chandising from selecting their own 
customers in bona fide transactions and 
not in restraint of trade. In other 
words, a seller is not compelled to sell 
to a buyer, but if he does sell to him, 
then he must not discriminate within 
the meaning of the act. 

The next proviso excepts “price 
changes from time to time where in 
response to the conditions affecting the 
market for or the marketability of the 
goods concerned, such as but not limited 
to actual or imminent deterioration of 
perishable goods, obsolescence of sea- 
sonable goods, distress sales under 
court processes or sales in good faith in 
discontinuance of business in the goods 
concerned.” This proviso will make it 
necessary to determine as a question of 
fact whether or not by reason of such 
things as style changes, a reduction in 
price is necessary or warranted. This 
section alone has been characterized by 
one writer as entailing endless litiga- 
tion. 

Section 1 B has been criticized, un- 
justly, perhaps, to the effect that it re- 
quires the business man to prove his 
innocence, that is, that the burden of 
proof is on the defendant. The prin- 
ciple of presuming innocence is so thor- 
oughly rooted in Anglo-Saxon pro- 
cedure that any attempt to change the 
same would’ undoubtedly meet with a 
vehement and general condemnation. 
But the act does not so provide. It 
must first be established at any hearing 
before the Commission that the business 
man has been guilty of price discrimina- 


tion. This establishes a prima facie 
case. All the act provides is that if it 


is first established that any one has 
been guilty of price discrimination, then 
justification must be shown by the dis- 
criminator. 

This same section, however, contains 
a most ambiguous, if not a contradic- 
tory, provision. It provides that a per- 
son charged with discriminating may 
show that his lower price was made in 
good faith to meet an equally low price 
of a competitor. It is said that this is 
merely a rule of evidence and will not 
be a justification for price discrimina- 
tion, and as Congressman Utterback 
says “one violation of the law cannot 
be permitted to justify another.” What 
does this mean? To say that a manu- 
facturer may as a matter of procedure 
set up a defense that someone else has 
discriminated, and yet have that de- 
fense a mere empty and meaningless 
provision whereby the respondent may 
be liable even after he has established 
this defense, certainly leaves the honest 
business man high and dry. An honest 
business man ought to know, with as 
reasonable certainty as the exigencies 
of the case will permit, just what is 
permissible and what is forbidden. 

Section ¢ prohibits discrimination by 
the use of dummy brokers and Section 
d by advertising allowances. While 
there has been some question as to ad- 
vertising allowances, this part of the 
bill does not seem to be vague. The 
following statement by Senator Logan 
will indicate generally the things per- 
mitted : 

“If one man buys $100,000.00 in goods 
and should be allowed $1,000.00 for 
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advertising purposes, and another buys 
$10,000.00 in goods, he ought to be al- 
lowed $100.00 for advertising. That is 
not prohibited by the bill.” 

Section e prohibits discrimination by 
furnishing services or facilities and 
Section f makes it unlawful for the buy- 
er, the receiver of a discrimination, 
knowingly to receive such discrimina- 
tion. Section 2 of the act provides for 
the transitional step relating to con- 
tracts in existence at the time the act 
went into effect. 

Section 3 is the criminal section of 
the act and provides for fines of not 
more than $5,000.00 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both. 
Section 3 as worded is most unfortu- 
nate. It is made a crime for anyone 
to engage in commerce which discrimi- 
nates to his knowledge against competi- 
tors of the purchaser. It should be 
noted that the first section civilly pro- 
hibits substantially this same thing, but 
by reason of four provisos hereinabove 
referred to, certain exceptions are not 
made unlawful. But these exceptions 
are not stated in the criminal para- 
graph, namely, Secton 3. While it 
would seem that the provisos and excep- 
tions of the civil part of the act should 
be implied or read into the criminal 
paragraph, yet any offense that makes 
it possible to send a business man to the 
penitentiary should leave no doubts as 
to the scope of the act which is made 
acrime. If a certain act is not civilly 
prohibited, it would seem to be a 
monstrosity to make such act a crime in 
Section 3. Yet the Federal Trade 
Commission release of August 20, 1936, 
affirmatively casts doubts upon this 
more conservative construction of the 
act. The contrary implication, more- 
over, is contained in the House Manag- 
ers Report No. 2951 of June 8, 1936. 

On the other hand, it looks as though 
a joker crept into this section, un- 
doubtedly not intended by its sponsors. 
It makes discrimination unlawful “in 
respect of a sale of goods of like grade, 
quality and quantity.” Under this 
clause it would probably not be a 
criminal offense to give trade discounts 
to the chain stores because of their 
mass buying power so long as the seller 
stood ready to sell at the same discount 
in the same quantity. Section 3 of the 
act was not originally part of the Pat- 
man Act, but is a separate (Van Nuys- 
Borah) Act incorporated in the law as 
passed. 3 

Another clause makes it a crime to 
sell goods in any part of the United 
States at prices lower than those ex- 
acted by said person elsewhere in the 
United States for the purpose of de- 
stroying competition or eliminating a 
competitor in such part of the United 
States. Another clause makes it a 
crime to sell or contract to sell goods at 
unreasonably low prices for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition. While 


it is most difficult to determine what 
are unreasonably low prices in a num- 
ber of instances, yet the saving grace 
of this clause, as well as of the preced- 
ing clause, seems to be that the intent 
to destroy competition must be estab- 
lished, and obviously the burden of 
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proving not only intent but that the 
prices are unreasonably low is upon the 
government. 

That the Federal Trade Commission 
is not going to adopt a crack-down 
policy, but is endeavoring to develop 
interpretations definitely to be given to 
this law, so as to apprise the business 
man what is permitted and what is for- 
bidden, is indicated by the first com- 
plaints filed. 

While under the most charitable and 
sympathetic attitude this law is subject 
to sound and fundamental criticisms, 
yet some rather violent castigation of 
it is perhaps induced by a rather tradi- 
tional antipathy towards the spirit of 
the law by those who believe in the 


policy of unlimited laissez faire. 
These remarks are intended only as 
a very general discussion of the act, 
as free as possible from legal technical- 
ities, including an avoidance of a dis- 
cussion concerning the constitutionality 
of the act. Certainly no one would be 
justified in acting on the observations 
herein made as being applicable to a 
specific set of facts. As a practical 
suggestion, the business man who shows 
a sympathy for the general purpose of 
the act and attempts in good faith to 
obey the same, will probably not find 
the law so burdensome or threatening 
as it now perhaps appears, and such at- 
titude will also hasten and tend to cause 
modifying or clarifying amendments. 


In the Service of Youth 


(From page 85) 


centrating in agricultural engineering 
is testing corn-grading equipment and 
assisting in the analysis of feeds. And 
a student at the Texas Technological 
College is assisting a physics professor 
in the measurement, through the use 
of a phote-electric cell, of changes in 
the diameter of yarn and thread. Nor 
are these exceptional instances, for the 
selection of projects as well as the 
selection of students to work on these 
rojects has been intelligently and ef- 
ficiently carried out by the colleges and 
universities. 

But to nearly all youth, whether in 
school or out of school, the question 
of a job is paramount. This question 
must be divided, however, into two 
distinct parts. First, the selection of 
a job for which a young person is best 
fitted. Second, the getting of that 
type of job. The first calls for voca- 
tional guidance; the second, for an 
efficient youth employment service 
which will canvass private industry 
thoroughly, thus obtaining a complete 
record of job openings—and where 
no jobs are available, for a govern- 
ment works program to take up the 
slack among the unemployed. 


The NYA has recognized both sides 
of this all-important question. It has 
begun on a small scale to supply state 
employment offices with personnel 
who give their full time to the guidance 
and placement of young jobseekers. 
At the present time 31 employment 
offices in 10 states have been furnished 
with junior employment counselors, 
and it is planned to double this number 
during the coming fiscal year. In the 
first six months during which 24 of 
these offices were in effective opera- 
tion, 34,147 young men and women 
applied for work, and 8,250 of them 
were placed in private industry. But 
the counselors do not only register 
young people for private employment 
and keep constantly in touch with em- 
ployers so as to learn when job op- 
portunities occur. They also assist 
job applicants by furnishing them with 


information as to suitable and prom- 
ising vocations and by working out 
with them their plans for the future. 
Weighty evidence of the value and 
necessity of such guidance work is to 
be found in the fact that 40% of the 
34,147 job applicants had never held 
a job. 

But the NYA’s vocational guidance 
services do not stop here. Some states 
are operating projects which are pro- 
viding placement bureaus with clerical 
personnel in order to facilitate their 
work. Other states have instituted 
projects under which vocational studies 
are being made and information bul- 
letins based on these studies are being 
printed and distributed. In one state 
these bulletins are being used as a basis 
for a series of occupational classes. 

For some of the unemployed youth 
not taken care of by private industry 
or by other government works pro- 
grams, the NYA is employing young 
people on work projects on a part- 
time basis at a wage averaging about 
$15 a month. In planning these pro- 
jects two considerations have been 
borne in mind. First, that if possible 
young people should be given work ex- 
perience which should prove of value 
in getting a job in private employment. 
Second, that the results of their work 
should be of the greatest possible bene- 
fit to the community. The scope of 
these projects has been very broad 
and includes the construction of recre- 
ation areas, the provision of recrea- 
tional leadership, the building of high- 
ways, the improvement and beautifi- 
cation of public parks, library and 
museum work, assistance in juvenile 
delinquency studies, traffic surveys and 
safety campaigns, the making or reno- 
vation and distribution of clothing to 
needy families, and various forms of 
research work. To give you a clearer 
idea of what is being done, let me 
briefly describe a few typical projects. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, through the co- 
operation of various civic groups, more 
than 14,000 books and 30,000 maga- 
zines were collected as a result of a 
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drive initiated by the NYA. The NYA 
employees repaired and classified the 
books and then shipped them to rural 
areas which had previously lacked li- 
brary facilities. The Carnegie Library 
furnished the space for storage of the 
books and for a repair work shop; and 
the Georgia Library Commission as- 
sisted in the proper distribution of the 
books collected. 


The NYA is assisting the Citizens 
Service Exchange of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in increasing their services by 
paying the wages of 70 young men and 
women. These young people are assign- 
ed to various departments in the ex- 
change, including the shoe repairing 
shop, the bakery, the printing shop, 
the broom factory and the sewing 
room. The articles produced are dis- 
tributed to needy families. This is not 
only a useful project so far as the com- 
munity is concerned, but it is also giv- 
ing the young people an opportunity to 
obtain valuable vocational training. 


To reduce and prevent juvenile de- 
linquency a project has been set up in 
Portland, Oregon, which is providing 
supervised play activities in districts 
where the rate of delinquency is rela- 
tively high. During the school year 
the supervised recreational activities 
are maintained for two hours after 
the close of school. During the past 
summer, supervision was provided 
from 9:30 in the morning until noon. 
The young people are in charge of vari- 
ous games, arts and crafts; and the 
equipment is provided by the neighbor- 
hood Parent-Teachers’ Associations and 
the School Board. This project was 
instituted at the request of the Neigh- 
borhood Council. 


Finally, there might be mentioned a 
project which is dependent for its suc- 
cess upon the codperation of three or 
four local organizations. Particularly 
in isolated rural areas, with their some- 
times impassable roads, there is a need 
for a general knowledge of medicine. 
Realizing this, the County Court of 
Summers County, West Virginia, is 
sponsoring an NYA project to innocu- 
late all the school children in the coun- 
ty against typhoid and diphtheria, as 
well as to better local health practices 
through health talks, demonstrations, 
and the organization of “Keep Fit 
Clubs.” The project has been partic- 
ularly successful because of the co- 
operation given by the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association, the County Board of 
Education, the 4-H Club, the Kiwanis 
Club and the Rotary Club. Here, then, 
is no superimposed program but rather 
a planned and well-integrated com- 
munity program. Nor have the funds 
been derived only from the federal 
government, for the co-sponsor con- 
tributed more than half the cost of the 
project during the first two months of 
its operation. 


These projects indicate, what I 
pointed out at the beginning of this 
article, that there is a broad field for 
codperation between the NYA and such 
organizations as Kiwanis. Kiwanis can 
help the NYA in its youth service pro- 
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gram by initiating and planning pro- 
jects suitable to local conditions, by 
contributing to the cost of projects, 
and by providing supervision and 
equipment. The NYA, on the other 
hand, can help Kiwanis’ clubs 
fulfill their objectives concerning 
youth by furnishing them with neces- 
sary personnel, In actuality, however, 
this is an artificial separation of the 
possible functions of these two organi- 
zations. It makes no difference who 
initiates and who is the prime mover 
behind the activities which are assist- 
ing youth. It makes all the difference 
in the world whether something or 
nothing is being done in this field. 
Furthermore, it must be constantly 


remembered that the NYA’s program 
is of but a temporary character. The 
very fact that we are using relief funds 
is proof of this assertion. The time will 
doubtless come, as we all hope it will, 
when there will be no necessity for the 
federal government to provide young 
people with jobs and job-training and 
to give them a chance to work their 
way through school and college. The 
most permanent aspect of the NYA 
rests, therefore, on the possibility that 
when and if it steps out of the picture, 
it will have done such a thorough job 
of probing and examining all phases of 
youth’s problems that private organi- 


The Small-town Newspaper 


(From page 


port that they will deem it a necessity 
to subscribe to the Janesville Daily 
Gazette. 

The editor of the Gazette has writ- 
ten and has seen produced five pag- 
eants for these 4-H clubs, the receipts 
for which made it possible to continue 
the 4-H club annual county fair. 

Above all and over all, and more 
than anything else as an asset for cir- 
culation, the people in the territory in 
which the small city newspaper circu- 
lates must believe in it. The paper 
must inspire confidence; that popula- 
tion which belongs to the small city 
newspaper’s little circle on the floor of 
the world must believe that the news- 
paper opinion is honestly expressed 
and sets deeply in its editorial mind; 
or that the newspaper cannot be led 
or driven by any external influence. 
More than any other class of a news- 
paper it must understand this unwrit- 


zation such as Kiwanis will be able 
to capitalize on its experiences. 

71) 
ten obligation to its public. It may 


not agree with the mob, and when it 
does disagree it must say so. After 
all, the public has no use for a coward. 
There must be no detour. It must be 
the open door to all while it tells the 
daily story of its community’s ills and 
joys, its life and its movement. 

There is no place on the small city 
daily for either the publisher or the 
editor if he lacks faith in his mankind, 
if he lacks vision and he has no regard 
for the express trust given him in tell- 
ing the truth and commenting with 
honesty. It is no place for the dema- 
gogue or the opportunist. It is no 
place for one to be all things to all 
men. There must be no outside influ- 
ence subversive or otherwise that can 
enter the door and tell the editor what 
he must say. 

It is no place for an angle-worm 
backbone. 


Rebuilding Little Bodies 


(From page 86) 


cases were found which had never had 
the clinic’s attention. Visiting nurses 
were sent to contact the families of 
these children, who were brought to 
the clinic for treatment. 

The funds used by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club in financ- 
ing its share of the survey expense 
were raised during the President 
Roosevelt birthday ball it sponsored. 
Dr. Sheriff supervised the survey in 
which four surveyors and a clinical 
worker participated. 

The South Carolina Society for 
Crippled Children also codperated with 
the Kiwanis Club in an Easter stamp 
sale, a very successful event. The 


Spartanburg chapter of the Society 
worked with the club and the proceeds 
were applied to the crippled children 
fund. 


Codperation of the South Carolina 
State Rehabilitation Department was 
enlisted and more than 50 patients have 
received special training to make them 
self-supporting. In this work the pa- 
tient chooses some sort of work he or 
she desires and is able physically to 
perform, and the state department as- 
sists in the educating of the patient. 

While the project has mainly taken 
care of charity cases, it does not pau- 
perize any patient who can pay a part 
of his expense or whose relatives can 
assist with the cost. Whatever amount 
the patient or relatives can pay is not 
always “hard cash.” Often farmers 
bring produce for use in the hospital 
kitchen and this is credited to his part 
in the expense. Many a poor farmer 
has been made happier because he 
could contribute through the sweat of 
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his brow to the healing of his child. 
Thus the fund is not only conserved 
but the morale of the patient and his 
family is upheld. 

These excerpts from General Hos- 
pital reports give some idea as to the 
scope of the work and the spirit in 
which it is accepted: 

“The first year of the clinic the 
Kiwanis club assisted 22 children in 
buying braces, special shoes and plas- 
ter casts. Its help has made it possi- 
ble for many small children to walk 
who otherwise would have remained 
cripples.” 

“The next year 814 cases 
handled in the orthopedic clinic 
the Kiwanis club has been a tremen- 
dous help to a large number of chil- 
dren and to several adults.” 

Typical cases reported include: 

“Beuford and Shuford were twins. 
After being thoroughly examined, they 
were found. to be in excellent condi- 
tion except for crossed eyes, glasses 
being the only remedy. They came 
from a very poor home. There was 
no money in the home for this ex- 
pense. The glasses were furnished by 
the Kiwanis Club.” 

“Two little colored children, seen 
and treated in the orthopedic clinic, 
were found to be in need of a special 
type of shoes their mothers were un- 
able to supply. The Kiwanis club 
bought the shoes and the children are 
able to walk now.” 

And this— 

“Claude is alive today because of 
the insulin furnished for him by the 
Kiwanis club.” 

Another case— 

“Billy, a faithful little patient, came 
to us in May with recurrent club foot. 
He is now doing fine and has made up 
work he had missed in school.” 

Another: 

“Garland is a handsome blue-eyed 
boy of eight with a smile for every- 
one. His disposition is marvelous in spite 
of having suffered untold agony with 
osteomyelitis. His father is a tenant 
farmer with seven small children. In 
the beginning his parents were much 
discouraged over Garland’s condition, 
but now they are much encouraged. 
Often his parents have a difficult time 
in getting him to the clinic; once they 
came in a wagon drawn by a mule 
and driven by a neighbor.” 

And so the good work goes on as 
faces drawn with pain bloom into 
childish smiles again and hope springs 
into little hearts. 

Duplication of effort has been care- 
fully avoided, the plan being to work 
with established agencies, the medical 
profession, nurses, and all others who 
are experienced in the field. Even 
the Spartanburg Central Labor Union 
is now assisting in the expense of in- 
vestigating cases. Since many of the 
patients come from the large indus- 
trial area surrounding Spartanburg, 
this interest and help on the part of 
the labor organization has been grate- 
fully received and encouraged. Den- 
tists, too, have helped, as have baby 
specialists and others in a position to 
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render expert and specialized services. 
There is no solicitation among mem- 
bers of the club. All the contributions 
are voluntary. The members are 
billed each month for a small optional 
and voluntary sum. The Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Committee has never 
spent beyond the club’s budget and 
has never placed the club in debt. 
This great and splendid work, com- 


prising a progressive and far-reaching 
program, continues to grow. Every 
achievement, large or small, is chalked 
up on the assets side of the civic led- 
ger in Spartanburg County. 

Its past, present and potential bene- 
fits to the community, the future citi- 
zens it helps and the club can hardly 
be over-estimated, even by the most 
generous observer. 


Why Lincoln Grew a Beard 


(From page 73) 


a little girl only eleven years old, but 
want you should be President of the 
United States very much so I hope you 
won’t think me very bold to write to 
such a great man as you are. Have 
you any little girls about as large as 
I am? If so give them my love and 
tell her to write to me if you cannot 
answer this letter. I have got four 
brothers and part of them will vote 
for you anyway and if you will let 
your whiskers grow I will try and get 
the rest of them to vote for you. You 
would look a great deal better for 
your face is so thin. All the ladies 
like whiskers and they would tease 
their husbands to vote for you and then 
you would be President. My father is 
going to vote for you and if I was a 
man I would vote for you too but I will 
try and get everyone to vote for you 
that I can. I think that rail fence 
around your picture makes it look very 
pretty. I have got a little baby sister 
she is nine weeks old and is just as 
cunning as can be. When you answer, 


address your letter direct to Grace 
Bedell, Westfield, Chautauqua County, 
New York. 

“T must not write anymore answer 
this letter right off. Goodby, Grace 
Bedell.” 

Mr. Lincoln saw the point and start- 
ed in immediately to raise a crop of 
whiskers, though he felt rather 
ashamed of himself for doing it, as is 
indicated in the reply which he sent 
his youthful girl advisor on October 19: 

“My dear little Miss: Your very 
agreeable letter of the 15th is received. 

“T regret the necessity of saying I 
have no daughters, I have three sons 
—one seventeen, one nine, and one 
seven years of age. They, with their 
mother, constitute my whole family. 

“As to the whiskers, having never 
worn any, do you not think people 
would call it a piece of silly affectation 
if I were to begin it now? Your very 
sincere well wisher, A. Lincoln.” 

These letters are now on display in 
a little cabinet at the Lincoln Museum. 


Washington—a Good Business Man 


(From page 73) 


land County, Virginia, Washington was 
the first of eight presidents of the 
United States to be born in the Old 
Dominion. The Wakefield home where 
Washington was born was destroyed 
by fire, but in 1932, which was the 
bicentennial year of his birth, a fac- 
simile of the Wakefield home was ded- 
icated as a shrine, and since that time 
has been a mecca for visitors. 
Washington early in life moved with 
his Mother to the Ferry Farm at 
Fredericksburg, where he grew into 
manhood. It was here that Washing- 
ton went to school, owned property 
and for a while was one of its perma- 
nent citizens. At Fredericksburg a 
Masonic lodge now known as Fred- 
ericksburg Lodge No. 4 was estab- 
lished in 1752. It was here that he 
was initiated as a Mason. Later he 
became master of this lodge. While 
Washington was very well educated, 
historians agree that he never spent 
a day in college as a student. He 
educated himself and from his writ- 


ings and letters there appears no lack 
of general education. 

From Fredericksburg, often called 
his home town, Washington began his 
career as a surveyor, worked with a 
surveying party in the valleys of the 
Appalachian Mountains and into some 
of the territory now included in the 
State of West Virginia, which during 
his lifetime was a part of Virginia. 

Generous to a fault, Washington’s 
books abound in such entries as the 
following: “By cash gave a soldier’s 
wife 5/;”’ “Gave the man who had his 
house burnt £1;” “By a begging 
woman 5/;” “By charity to an invalid 
wounded soldier who came from Red- 
ston with a petition for charity 18/;” 
“Delivd to the President to send to 
two distress’d French women at New- 
castle $25;” “By Madame De Seguer 
a French lady in distress gave her 
$50;” “By subscription paid to Mr. 
Jas. Blythe towards erecting and sup- 
porting an academy in the state of 
Kentucky $100;” “By charity sent 
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Genl. Charles Pinckney in Columbus 
bank notes, for the sufferers by the 
fire in Charleston So. Carolina $300;” 
“By an annual donation to the Acad- 
emy at Alexandria pd. Dr. Cook 
$166.67;” “By Charity to the poor of 
Alexandria deld. to the revd. Dr. Muir 
$100.” 

Washington was the founder of the 
national capital, which today bears his 
name. He was the president of the 
Constitutional Convention which gave 
the people of this country its constitu- 
tion. This immortal document—now 
in its 150th year—was signed by 
Washington and thirty-eight other 
delegates, September 17, 1787. 

Washington died December 14, 1799, 
and was buried at Mount Vernon. His 
tomb is a shrine, which is visited an- 
nually by millions of Americans and 
others, who come to pay their respects 
to a great man, who was and is an 
inspiration to the people of the world. 


Dover, New Jersey, 
Safety Campaign 
(From page 93) 
articles will have to be published weekly 
to complete the program within one 

year. 

The results of the activity are gratify- 
ing. The articles written have been of 
a very high standard and many original 
thoughts have been expressed. The Ki- 
wanians have every reason to believe 
that at the end of the campaign results 
will prove that many less automobile 
accidents than in former years have 
been the result. 

The club maintains a scrap book con- 
taining all the articles written by mem- 
bers which will be a complete history 
upon completion of Kiwanis activity in 
Safety work. 

From the very beginning of this cam- 
paign on safety, in order to give it a 
wider distribution, copies of the news- 
papers have been mailed to the secre- 
tary of each Kiwanis club in the State 
of New Jersey, also to several safety 
organizations upon their request. 

In order to compensate the Dover 
papers for their joint interest in this 
program, the members decided to sub- 
scribe for a half-page advertisement at 
the end of the first six months’ period. 

It has been stated publicly by the 
State Motor Vehicle Commissioner that 
Morris County, in which Dover is lo- 
cated, had less fatal accidents than any 
other county in the State for the year 
1936 and the club feels that it has defi- 
nitely contributed to this result. 

Dover Kiwanians believe that this 
campaign on safety is making for more 
careful motor driving, thereby reducing 
automobile accidents, and that it is 
worth the consideration of other Ki- 
wanis clubs throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

This program was placed in charge 
of the Committee on Public Affairs 
which has handled matters in a most 
progressive way. The approximate cost 
of the program will be $150.00 which 
was provided for in the club’s budget. 
A big job for little money! 








Educate the New Member 


By CHARLES E. MATTOCKS 
Former Lieutenant Governor, Ohio District; Member, Kiwanis Club of Troy 


"A turn in the turn-over” through 

roper early instruction is earnest- 
f suggested by an Ohio Kiwanian 
who relates the experiences of his 


club. 
& 


uM E ARE not ready to receive 
these new members into the 
club at our next meeting,” 


said the president of a Kiwanis club. 

“What do you mean,” said the sec- 
retary, “haven’t they been properly 
passed by the Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership and also by the 
board of directors?” 

“Correct,” said the president, “but 
hereafter no man will be accepted into 
this club until he has been properly 
instructed in Kiwanis by our Commit- 
‘oe on Kiwanis Education, and he has 
shown a willingness to abide by the 
rules and objectives of the organiza- 
tion. We have lost too many members 
now because we were in too much of a 
hurry to receive them, and they were 
unaware of what was expected of them 
as Kiwanians.” 

“Well,” said the secretary, “that 
sounds interesting, but just how do you 
expect to accomplish this objective? It 
is something new to me, but it certainly 
is worth trying.” 

This is a conversation which might 
well have taken place between any 
club president and secretary. But this 
is what actually happened in the Troy 
club. Four names were proposed for 
membership, and were properly passed 
by the Committee on Classification and 
Membership and voted upon by the 
board of directors. One of these men 
had been a member of a nearby club. 
The chairman of the Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education invited these four men 
to his office one evening, where about 
two hours were spent in giving them 
a brief review of the history of Kiwanis 
from International down through the 
district, division and club. 

By means of a chart each step was 
explained. In a short time these men 
had a very fair knowledge of the or- 
ganization from the International pres- 
ident on down to the club officials. 

Then the objects of Kiwanis were 
explained, what the organization stands 
for, its ideals and purposes. These men 
were told just what Kiwanis has ac- 
complished in various communities, 
and to back up these statements they 
were shown a year book on Kiwanis 
Activities, which listed thousands of 
projects in which Kiwanis was directly 
or indirectly interested. They were 


convinced that Kiwanis is a real, liv- 
ing, going and growing organization, 
and not just another club which meets 
once a week and enjoys a good meal 
and program. 

Time was taken to explain how a 
man is accepted in Kiwanis, what the 


costs are to join, the dues, the attend- 
ance rules and what is expected of 
every member. They were told that the 
club did not particularly need the 
money they would pay into the club, 
but that the club needed them and felt 
that it could be of service to them as 
individuals. 

These men were told of the officers’ 
duties, how committees serve, what be- 
comes of the money collected in admis- 
sion and dues, the importance of at- 
tendance and of a willingness to serve 
when asked to do so. The various ob- 
jectives of the local club were ex- 
plained in detail and these men were 
made to feel that they were accepting 
a responsibility and a duty. 

At the very beginning of the confer- 
ence, which lasted longer than antici- 
pated because of the interest of the 
men, they were told that after the in- 
structions had been given that if they 
felt they could not fully subscribe to 
the objectives and rules of the club 
that it would be better for them and 
the club that they never become affili- 
ated with the organization. 

When the conference was over they 
were asked for a decision and each one 
replied in a definite way that he was 
fully satisfied and was willing to do 
his part in the Kiwanis club. The mem- 
ber who had been a member before 
said: “When I was taken in by the 
club, I was simply introduced as a new 
member and given a little booklet on 
Kiwanis. I never knew until now what 
Kiwanis really is.” 

When this class was inducted into 
membership the following procedure 
was used: The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education was in 
charge, and the member who proposed 
the new member made the introduction 
and gave a very brief history of the 
man. At the close the class was ad- 
dressed briefly by a former lieutenant 
governor on the value of Kiwanis to 
the individual and to the community. 
It was a most impressive ceremony, en- 
tirely devoid of “horse play,’’ which 
is certainly out of place when new 
members are being received. 

Every Kiwanian who has been an 
official of a club, division, district or 
International, knows that the turnover 
in Kiwanis membership has been too 
great. And the loss has not been con- 
fined to those who have died or literally 
moved away. The time is here when 
Kiwanis must take steps to correct the 
sins of the past. Education comes be- 
fore graduation; training before em- 
ployment; salesmanship before sales 
are made. 

The club officials referred to have 
agreed that hereafter no members will 
be received until they have been prop- 
erly coached by the Kiwanis Educa- 
tion Committee. Not only this but 
classes are being formed to give this 
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education, this knowledge of Kiwanis, 
to older members, some of whom have 
been members for many years. Instruc- 
tions will be given to these classes in 
much the same fashion used in the in- 
struction of new members. 


No club president can afford to say 
that this procedure cannot be adopted 
and made effective. If at the time there 
is no one competent to conduct such 
an educational campaign the club had 
better delay the reception of new mem- 
bers until it is prepared to give this 
instruction. It is better to remain at a 
standstill numerically than to receive 
men into the club who are not fully 
sold on Kiwanis. 


Louisiana Folk Schools 
(From page 79) 


becomes soil-erosion conscious and 
labors to lift this blight from his own 
and his neighbor’s lands. 

His wife learns that home beautifi- 
cation is one of the simplest means 
of getting richer satisfaction out of 
daily life. She hears the phrase, 
“Beautify the doorstep,”—and _ she 
gets the idea of cleaning up the front 
yard, planting a few flowers. Out of 
that grows the suggestion of simple 
white curtains at the windows, a pic- 
ture or two in the house, which leads 
logically to improvements in other de- 
partments of the home. Before long 
the farmer’s wife and her neighbors 
are vying with one another in the ef- 
fort to have the best flower garden, 
the greatest variety of sweet peas, 
and the most attractive home interior 
of the community. 

Two years ago the Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, Kiwanis club sponsored a summer 
flower and vegetable show in order to 
demonstrate the practical results of 
this community consciousness. Twelve 
hundred women representing 60 com- 
munity clubs participated. The exhi- 
bition has been made an annual event 
under Kiwanis auspices. 

The Folk School teaches that the 
essential values of dignity and taste 
in home decoration can be achieved 
without undue expense, in these days 
of the “Five and Ten,” and that whole- 
some, happy recreation is not a “waste 
of time,” but necessary in the ade- 
quate equipment, mental and physical, 
of human beings for the complete en- 
joyment of normal living. 


The Louisiana Folk School is a 
great contribution to that period of 
“social pioneering’? which President 
Roosevelt has said “is only beginning.” 
And, as he said, “the same qualities 
of heroism and faith and vision that 
were required to bring the forces of 
nature into subjection (in the period 
of geographical pioneering) will be 
required—in even greater measure— 
to bring under proper control the 
forces of modern society.” 


So here we have a new challenge 
to Kiwanis—to use this implement, 
ready at its hand, for the building of 
a finer, better, happier citizenship in 
rural America. 
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Aid Unemployed Youth 


By ALLISON W. HONEYCUTT 


Past Governor, Carolinas District; Member, Lexington, North Carolina 
Kiwanis Club 


Club working with superintendent 
of Lexington schools starts to do 
something about conditions and 
valuable survey is made and results 
of their efforts become available 
to others. 

* 


PONSORED by the Lexington, 
S North Carolina, Kiwanis club and 

promoted by the club’s Vocational 
Guidance Committee and the National 
Youth Administration, a guidance ex- 
periment on a community-wide basis 
was launched in Lexington on Janu- 
ary 21, 1936. A full day’s program of 
study, interpretations and planning by 
some sixty interested leaders provided 
a foundation of understanding and for 
future direction of an appropriate 
guidance program. 

Quoting from the recently pub- 
lished 38-page report: “The Vocational 
Guidance Committee of the Kiwanis 
Club and the superintendent of the 
Lexington schools felt that the guid- 
ance service should reach as widely as 
possible both the out-of-school unem- 
ployed youths and the youths in high 
school. The club agreed to secure per- 
tinent facts about the unemployed 
group and the superintendent assumed 
responsibility for the high school 
group. The Kiwanis club became re- 
sponsible for securing advisers for the 
unemployed youths and the high school 
teachers became counselors for their 
pupils.” 

A rather complete  self-analysis 
blank was filled out by all high school 
pupils and a brief personal data sheet 
by the unemployed out-of-school youth. 
The latter blank secured information 
as to school grades completed, kind 
and amount of work engaged in, fa- 
ther’s occupation, kind of work youth 
desires, difficulties in the way of achiev- 
ing his or her plans, second and third 
choice occupations, and whether the 
youth desired to talk over his problems 


with someone interested in helping 
him. 
The information secured through 


these personal data sheets was tabu- 
lated and turned over to each member 
of the Lexington Kiwanis club with 
his assignment for personal confer- 
ence service on the one hand and the 
list of business firms to be visited on 
the other hand. The latter activity was 
participated in by practically every 
member of the Kiwanis club with a 
view to finding out from both whole- 
sale and retail business houses four 
things, namely, 
1. How many youths between ages 
16-25 the firm employs. 
2. The employee’s qualifications as 
to education and work experi- 
ence. 


3. “Can you provide employment 
for any unemployed youths who 
meet your requirements? (Whole 
or part-time?) 

4. “If you cannot provide any em- 
ployment for members of the un- 
employed group in Lexington, 
can you provide opportunity for 
some of them interested in pre- 
paring to follow occupations rep- 
resented by you or your firm to 
secure some training?” 

A recent front page story in the 
Raleigh News & Observer was cap- 
tioned “Youths Guided into Jobs by 
Kiwanis Club and NYA; Lexington Ex- 
periment May Be Basis for Future 
Work With Young People.” This pa- 
per’s summary of the experiment, 
among other things made the follow- 
ing report and appraisal: 

“Sixty-two youths in Lexington, 
whose former employment was con- 
fined to loafing, and 43 others who fin- 
ished high school this year and might 
also have had nothing to do, are now 
at work in jobs of their liking because 
the Lexington Kiwanis club, the NYA 
and A. W. Honeycutt, Lexington city 
school superintendent, took some inter- 
est in them. 

“The active agent was the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee of the Lex- 
ington Kiwanis club, which conducted 
an “experiment” in guidance which 
may shape the course of future efforts 
to help young people get a start. 

“Clyde A. Erwin, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, praises 
this experiment as an outstanding ac- 
complishment and a movement in the 
right direction in guiding children to 
take the kind of training they ought 
to have.” 

The following are excerpts taken 
from the Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee’s appraisal of the results actu- 
ally seen and those in prospect. 

“Perhaps the first tangible benefit 
accruing from the survey of unem- 
ployed youth is revealed in the com- 
munity-wide publicity and an increas- 
ing interest in the problems of Lexing- 
ton’s youth. Through the city-wide 
business survey made by individual 
Kiwanians’ personal visitations to the 
wholesale and retail business manag- 
ers, industry became interested, re- 
sponding to the appeal of their fellow 
business men by providing employment 
and otherwise encouraging the efforts 
of the Kiwanis club toward improving 
the local unemployment situation. 
Moreover, a consciousness of the com- 
munity’s responsibility to these youths 
as well as its duty to codperate with 
all other agencies is growing. This 
was evidenced by answers to a ques- 
tionnaire used in connection with our 
follow-up and sent out to business and 
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professional leaders. One question 
asked was: ‘Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide further relief for 
these unemployed youths or should the 
community attack the problem on its 
own initiative and responsibility?’ The 
answers indicate a joint responsibility 
involved for the present, looking to- 
ward the community’s eventually tak- 
ing over the major responsibility. 

“Besides stimulating youth employ- 
ment by local industries a new realiza- 
tion seems to be developing of the re- 
lation of the unemployment conditions 
of youth and the increase of law- 
breaking. The failure complex and 
the youth’s feeling that he is neither 
needed nor wanted appears to be a 
factor in the community’s thinking and 
planning for the future. In line with 
this conviction and through suggestions 
from local business and industrial lead- 
ers, the educational program is being 
altered and adapted in order more 
practically to meet the needs of the 
community. The question asked in this 
connection was: ‘What should the 
schools do to meet the needs of youth 
for vocational efficiency, employment, 
and happiness?’ Very practical sugges- 
tions were offered by bankers, busi- 
ness and professional men, and are be- 
ing gradually worked into the local 
school curriculum. There seems to be 
a growing conviction that business and 
educational power and leadership must 
cooperate more closely, and more intel- 
ligently, if the unemployment situation 
is to be greatly improved, or ever even 
measurably solved. 


“In regard to the in-school guidance 
program, it is safe to say that a 
guidance consciousness is growing 
among the young people who are form- 
ing the habit of checking their own 
interests and capacities against the re- 
quirements of the various occupations. 
They are also studying more intelli- 
gently the relative importance of the 
different occupational fields in our 
changing American political and eco- 
nomic structure. Thus a more realistic 
viewpoint is developing, not only 
among youths, but also among the 
adults of the community. By coura- 
geously and conscientiously accepting 
and discharging obligations in assisting 
young people to find their proper places 
in our complex social and economic 
life, the older generation can, to a re- 
markable degree, aid the younger gen- 
eration to attain stability and useful- 
ness.” 


The last ten pages of the booklet re- 
porting the Lexington experiment is 
given to a reproduction of the High 
School Commencement program which 
emphasized and interpreted the impor- 
tance of educational and vocational 
guidance in terms of what the students 
themselves conceive the function of 
guidance to be. In concluding this sum- 
mary report, a paragraph from the val- 
edictorian’s address seems appropriate: 
“Surely, never before in America’s his- 
tory has wise guidance been so much 
needed in government, economics, and 
in providing social security. States- 
manship of the highest calibre with the 
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keenest possible training is our great 
need and our only hope nationally. If 
we admit the truth of this statement, 
are we not logically forced to the con- 
clusion that some more effective pro- 
gram of individual guidance must be 
provided in our schools if we are ever 
successfully to emerge from the de- 
structive lowering of human morale 
and the financial exhaustion of Amer- 


ican resources through federal and 
local relief programs? We graduates 
of 1936 must be better guided than 
our leaders of 1929 if we escape an- 
other tragic depression and its more 
tragic consequences.” 

Copies of this report may be had by 
addressing Allison W. Honeycutt, 
Chairman, Kiwanis Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee, Lexington, N.C. 


For Greater Human Kindness 
(From page 84) 


he sets forth theories and infuses into 
the mind new and wonderful ideas, true 
or false, which require the crucial test 
of time to be judged according to their 
worth. On the other hand the poet, the 
artist, calls to himself from the four 
corners of the universe, the gods of 
beauty, who will teach him the terrible, 
subtle art of enslaving the world by 
graphic intoxication. 

The other genius, the man of action, 
financier or statesman, chooses his own 
sphere of activity. He is possessed by 
the demon of might ... He wages war 
in the trenches while the others do re- 
connoitering ten miles higher up.. . 
His knowledge? He is compelled to 
have a very complete knowledge in the 
field of psychology and must, to a cer- 
tain extent, possess the science of his- 
tory. He has to learn what is the usual 
trend of thought among those men and 
those races with whom he is called 
upon to contend. He must be familiar 
with their weak points, be aware of their 
ideas, know their habits. He must 
never halt in his forward march, must 
wrestle with obstacles, never yield an 
inch of soil. He must have a clear and 
limpid mind, smile at defeat, not be 
amazed at success, rise quickly if he 
should fall, never give up. He must 
be a poem in action and a living lesson 
in energy ... in a word, he must be 
really a MAN. 

See them pass before you: Morgan, 
whose financial power is highly os- 
tentatious, and who refuses to court 
good-will of kings, as his ancestors 
did before him, but who allows himself 
to be courted by nations when the latter 
are in need of his millions. 

Ford, whose name has become syn- 
onymous with success and audacity, and 
who lived his dream so intensely before 
realizing it; he once said to a young 
man who was enquiring about his suc- 
cess in business: “If you wish to suc- 
ceed in life, ‘you must think of your 
job all day and dream of it at night!’” 

Paul Kreuger, the match king, one 
day kept two hundred guests waiting 
for lunch, for an hour and a half. 
Among the guests were minister and 
ambassadors, but at that time, so pow- 
erful was the personality of the King 
of Matches, that all rose when he en- 
tered. 

See Mussolini, that Carnival Caesar, 
as he was, at first called, Mussolini, 
who wept tears of rage when he saw his 


beloved country overrun with the 
teachings of the dusky barbarians of 
the North—see him suddenly strength- 
ening his soul, not for a moment only, 
but for good and all—see him arrogant 
and proud, theatrical and genial, vow- 
ing to save, organize and cleanse his 
country (a truly magnificent purpose), 
and moreover, swearing to instil into 
the hearts of his countrymen, that im- 
mortal quiver which quickened the 
pulses of the Romans of old. 

See Rothschild, whose family rounded 
a financial firm which was destined to 
cover the globe, Rothschild, who could 
uphold thrones or cause their downfall, 
and whose house, by the fearlessness 
and magnitude of its operations, was 
really, at one time the “Bank of Europe” 
. . . but whose beginnings were one 
long deception and suffering, endured 
with untiring patience although at- 
tended by the greatest contempt. 

Tell me, do you not think that the 
latter are worthy of the former? Which 
of them have more greatly ennobled the 
name of “man” and on whom do you be- 
stow your preference? Shall it go to 
those who have enriched the patrimony 
of human thought or to those who have 
created life around them, conquered the 
forces of nature, given to their lives 
the graceful trend of victory and en- 
dowed youth and the world, with the 
example of honour, work and tenacity 
in the carrying out of a mighty con- 
ception? 

You are the judges. 

However, to be a great man, is it suf- 
ficient to have genius? I do not think 
so. There is more to it, I believe; one 
must be deeply wrapped in the mantle 
of self-forgetfulness and in possession 
of that delightful gift of the heart, 
human kindness. 

And let me finish with a story: We 
are told, that one day, during a ter- 
rible flood, in Italy, some one standing 
on the water’s edge exclaimed: “I would 
give one hundred pounds in gold to a 
man who could save those people in the 
house on the other side.” A young 
peasant jumped into a boat, and after 
almost miraculous deeds of courage, 
patience and audacity, succeeded in sav- 
ing all the inmates of the imperilled 
dwelling. 

“Here is your money, young man,” 
said the nobleman; but the youth an- 
swered: “Thank you, I do not sell my 
life. Give the money to that poor fam- 
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ily who is in greater need of it than I 
am.” 

The story does not mention the young 
man’s name, but if this beau geste, in 
its symbolic greatness, were multiplied 
in all spheres, if, within the circles of 
our own lives each of us endeavored 
to do something more to alleviate physi- 
cal and moral suffering, there would be 
fewer riots and social upheavals, be- 
cause the safest way to cope with hatred 
is to fight it with charity. 


Indiana Builds Farm 


Leaders 
(From page 92) 


wanians, at no cost to the conference. 

About one-half of the time is spent in 
general sessions listening to these spe- 
cialized leaders and short programs per- 
taining to developed leadership present- 
ed by selected Junior Leaders. More 
than a third of the time is spent in 
small group discussions where every 
Junior Leader is given an opportunity 
to participate in the discussion, asking 
questions and exchanging ideas on lead- 
ership problems. Organized and free 
choice recreation have an important 
part in the program. Organization and 
supervision of the camp is done by the 
Kiwanis District Committee on Agricul- 
ture and its selected personnel. 

Building leaders who have a sound, 
properly directed, unselfish, codperative 
type of leadership training is guaran- 
teeing the future of our country. Ki- 
wanis can do this. Every district in 
Kiwanis International has the mate- 
rial with which to work. 


Business and Financial 
Outlook 


(From page 69) 


preparations, are conspiring to make 
higher prices. Obsolescence and pent- 
up demand, an abundance of money at 
low rates and increased purchasing 
power are becoming effective. They 
may ultimately push general business 
away above 1929 levels. 

We are now at the end of the long 
road called “Recovery.” Today we are 
entering upon a new highway,—and its 
name is “Prosperity”! 

If prosperity develops into over-ex- 
pansion it will eventually lead to an- 
other readjustment. This is what the 
Administration is trying to avoid, 
through the application of boom brakes. 
If the Administration, with the codpera- 
tion of business, is successful in pre- 
venting over-expansion, we could have 
prosperity for many years to come,—a 
real lasting prosperity that grows pari 
passu with the fundamental growth of 
the country, puts 100% value in its 
goods, and renders a constructive serv- 
ice to society—a philosophy not un- 
known to Kiwanis! 
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Example of Kiwanis Friendship 


By WESLEY MASON 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Lindsay, Ontario 


VERY unusual thing occurred 

A here recently, showing just what 

Kiwanis means to a community, 

but particularly in the matter of friend- 
ship, sympathy and helpfulness. 

The Kiwanis club decided to put on 
an amateur production and the entire 
work of organization, arranging the 
cast, arranging for scenery, stage set- 
tings, and even publicity, was left in 
the hands of the Vice-President, 
Charles T. Smith, because of his long 
standing experience with shows, he 
having been the moving spirit behind 
the ‘“‘Mae Edwards Players” for many 
years, especially in the Maritimes and 
in parts of the States. 

Everything was going along smooth- 
ly. Kiwanian Smith decided to stage 
that beautiful old play “The Old 
Homestead,” and invited an old-time 
friend of the stage, Norman W. Mason, 
of New Glasgow, N.S., to pay a visit 
to Lindsay and take the leading rédle 
of “Josh Whitcomb.” 

Despite the fact that Mr. Mason has 
not portrayed the part for many years 
(although he has the reputation of 
playing the stellar role for 300 times), 
and despite the fact that Mr. Mason 
has for two years past filled the highly 


responsible position of Mayor of the 
City of New Glasgow, N.S., he ac- 
cepted the invitation, wholly out of his 
personal regard for Charlie Smith. 
Mr. Mason dug up his old costume, 
his boots, wig, ete., from trunks and 
attics long ago forgotten. He mo- 
tored to Lindsay, Ontario, a distance of 
1360 miles, in cold, wet weather and 
when he arrived he found chaos and 
tragedy. Mr. Smith’s good wife, 
(formerly Mae Edwards), always a 
leading one in Lindsay Kiwanis shows, 
had been taken critically ill. Her con- 
dition was so serious that Mr. Smith 
was not able to give the show any di- 
rection whatever and Mr. Mason was 


forced to jump in, coach the cast, 
handle stage and scenery arrange- 


ments, etc. It was a tremendous task, 
but he rose nobly to the occasion. 

Mr. Mason is a man 72 years of age. 
The show was a great success for three 
nights and the performance of Mr. 
Mason was outstanding. He was 
loudly acclaimed. 

Mayor Mason absolutely refused to 
take any remuneration whatever, even 
expense money, being simply content 
to be of service to his friend, Charlie 
Smith. 


Look Well to Your Intangibles 


By JOHN ASCHIM 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club 


OME years ago, when the word 
“Depression” was localized, and 


minimized, and had in no sense 
any connection with national or world 
affairs, in the days when you spoke of 
panics as something obsolete and im- 
possible ever to have again, in those 
days when, if your hired man asked for 
a raise which you refused and he 
promptly moved across the road and 
went to work for Jones at a dollar 
more per day than you had been pay- 
ing, all of us had a self-satisfied smile 
and a complacent attitude, because we 
felt secure in our tangible assets. 

I fancy that all of us in youth heard 
the old adage, “Experience is a dear 
school, but fools will learn no other,” 
and I submit that the school of experi- 
ence has been well attended during 
recent years. In all schools students 
will vary. There are those who rank 
high in standing along with those who 
rank so low that at the end of the year 
the teacher rules that they must spend 
another term in review. 

At the present, few have graduated 
from this recent course, and it may 
be that even among the graduates some 


of Tillamook, Oregon 


will find that they missed some vital 
point in their study. 

However, the time is approaching, 
when all over this land of ours, indi- 
viduals will be asking for their diplo- 
mas in order that they may once more 
embark on a new field of endeavor and 
again proclaim themselves among the 
free, equal, and resourceful. 

May I venture to suggest one re- 
quirement that I deem vital to the 
graduate. Look well to your intang- 
ibles, and do not in the future rely too 
much on the tangible. Will you look up 
the definition of this word and will 
you particularly note the definition, 
“not to be perceived’’? 

During that period to which I refer 
in my opening remarks, I submit that 
we as a people were entirely too satis- 
fied with ourselves, relied on our tang- 
ibles, and lost sight to a great degree 
of our need for a closer comradeship 
and contact with our fellow man. 

Does the soldier rely on the tangible 
for his conduct in duty, or does he from 
day to day depend upon the intangible 
by way of command from his superior? 
Do we, in life, realize that our every 
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act creates an impression on another 
mind that may at some future time 
rebound and cross our path? 

May not some minor act of ours at 
some stage of life serve to affect us 
definitely in a not far distant future? 

May not a kindly act to a youth to- 
day be our means of sustenance in old 
age, and may not likewise an indiffer- 
ent or cold attitude serve to isolate 
from our future a friend in need? 

Why do we indulge in association 
with each other in various organiza- 
tions where so far as our tangibles are 
concerned there can only be recorded 
a loss? It is my conviction that we 
there sense the building and develop- 
ment of the intangible, and by a tang- 
ible effort we are afforded the oppor- 
tunity to build for an intangible future. 

Where opportunity presents itself 
to serve unselfishly some cause that 
will accrue to the benefit of others, 
there lies the golden key that will open 
the locker that holds the intangibles 
on which in later life each of us must 
depend. 

The tangible wealth of an individual 
as he passes down the reclining years 
may be great, but unless during life 
he has laid by an accumulation of the 
intangibles, he or she will still be a 
self-designated pauper. 

No person, great or small, can escape 


the eye of youth, and among them 
someone will be accepting you, my 
reader, as a person after whom to 


shape a life. 

One can often hear the person in 
middle life, or the person of mature 
years, offer the confession of some 
mistaken course in early life but these 
are wasted words and incapable of any 
remedy. Our course in life cannot be 
retraced and our physical effort is fully 
as susceptible to error in later life as 
it is in youth. 

After all, is there among us anyone 
who can exist or progress solely on 
individual effort or initiative? Is there 
individual independence in the course 
of any life? Can any person eke out 
a life’s existence alone and unaided? 

Rather blunt you say? I concede 
that possibility, but I stand on these 
statements, and I voice them as my 
earnest opinions and convictions. 

If you concede my position as to 
your daily life to be correct, then I 
submit that you might do well to con- 
sider my thought a little further and 
see if it does not logically follow that 
this same social dependence will ac- 
company at old age. In closing this 
article, I voice in all sincerity the sen- 
timent that those who can end their 
lives with an accumulation of tangibles 
may or may not be fortunate, but those 
who have not during life so conducted 
themselves as to be able to draw at will 
on the intangibles are indeed to be re- 
garded as unfortunate. 
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Kiwanis—Biologically Sound 


(From page 90) 


never had a vision, become members 
of Kiwanis. If Kiwanis is successful 
these men get new visions, they learn 
to do the worthy things of life, they 
grow in Kiwanis spirit and _ vision. 
Kiwanis thus is able to assimilate and 
make as a part of itself this raw ma- 
terial. It meets the requirements of 
the biological yardstick, it has the 
vital characteristic of life—assimila- 
tion. 


Growth 

With the assimilation of raw ma- 
terial, with the process of education, 
training, inspiration of new members, 
the spirit of Kiwanis grows. Not only 
does the organization grow in num- 
bers but it grows in spirit. Not only 
does the process improve the original 
organization but it improves that 
which it receives. Thus Kiwanis meas- 
ures up to another vital characteristic 
of the biological yardstick—growth. 


Excretion 


Not all material which comes to the 
cell can be used. The vital forces 
within the cell body have the power of 
selection and discrimination. Food 
materials, air, water, sunshine, come 
to the cell which uses that which is 
necessary for its growth and main- 
tenance. The refuse, the leftovers are 
cast off through the natural channels 
provided by nature in order that the 
organism may not suffer, in order that 


its efficiency may not be lessened, in 
order that it may not die. Through 
the process of selection, there may 
come to Kiwanis men who cannot fit 
into the scheme of Kiwanis activity. 
If these men cannot see the vision, if 
they show a disposition to live not 
according to Kiwanis standards, if they 
feel an inability or a lack of desire 
to measure up to that for which Ki- 
wanis stands, then there comes a time 
when the Kiwanis organization must 
sever its relationships with these indi- 
viduals. Through the proper channels 
or outlets the Kiwanis body casts off, 
or separates itself from that which 
cannot be assimilated and made a use- 
ful part of it. 


It is a full measure 

Kiwanis is biologically sound. It 
does measure up to the fundamentals 
of a cell. It has all those elements of 
which we think. It truly does have 
those vital characteristics, those mani- 
festations of life of which we think as 
the yardstick by which we measure 
things biologically. Kiwanis does live, 
move and have its being. We are a 
part of it. We are glad to measure 
up and to know that in the world of 
the Creator we have our place in life, 
that we have a real and true value 
because we can measure up to the 
fundamentals which the Creator has set 
as a yardstick of life. Kiwanis is one 
of God’s agencies; it meets all those 
requirements of life. 


District Secretaries’ Conference 


(From page 91) 


The third session had to do with the 
relationship of district secretaries’ 
duties. F. Emery Stevens, Secretary of 
the New Jersey District, told of the 
secretaries’ relations to the District 
Board of Trustees meetings while 
Charles A. Brand, Secretary last year 
for the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
discussed the relationship to district 
conventions. Harold G. Ingham, Secre.- 
tary of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District, told of the relationship to 
schools of leadership training; Harry 
S. Himmel spoke on the relationship to 
divisional conferences; Asa W. How- 
ard, the relationship to district Inter- 
Club Week; and Forney W. Clement, 
Secretary of the Michigan District, told 
of the relationship to International 
Conventions. 

At the fourth session, Wednesday 
morning, December 16, the concluding 
business session, John E. Cruise, Sec- 
retary of the West Virginia District, 
spoke on the best methods for the dis- 
trict secretary to make district use of 


official monthly reports of clubs and of- 
ficial visitation and contact reports of 
lieutenant governors. Forney W. Clem- 
ent explained what in his opinion are 
the best methods for the district secre- 
tary to keep financial accounts and bill 
and collect district dues. Fred S. Kis- 
temann discussed the best methods for 
the district secretary to handle delin- 
quent clubs as to payments and district 
convention representation. An import- 
ant session of this final conference had 
to do with the coéperation of district 
secretaries with International Head- 
quarters and speakers on _ various 
angles of this major subject were: Tim- 
othy W. Tinsley, speaking on the co- 
éperation with International Head- 
quarters in securing prompt forward- 
ing of official monthly reports of clubs; 
and George W. Kimball, Assistant In- 
ternational Secretary, who spoke on co- 
6peration in securing the payment of 
International dues by clubs. Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, as Editor of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, spoke on co- 
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operation in securing copy for the dis- 
trict and club activities sections of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. Merton S. Heiss, 
speaking as former Convention Man- 
ager, told of codperation in promotion 
of club representation at International 
conventions and the forwarding of dele- 
gates’ certificates and room reserva- 
tions by clubs. 

Of very nearly as much value to the 
secretaries and members of the Head- 
quarters’ staff in attendance were the 
discussions that developed as a result 
of the presentation of the programmed 
subjects. 

The conference fittingly closed with 
an address “Kiwanis International To- 
day and Tomorrow,” by International 
Secretary Parker. His definition of Ki- 
wanis was especially appreciated and 
is reprinted at the request of a number 
of the district secretaries who felt it 
should be made available to all mem- 
bers: 


Definition of Kiwanis 


“Kiwanis is a service organization. 
It is not a noonday luncheon club, an 
evening dinner club or a social club. It 
isn’t a fraternity in the sense that the 
membership forms chiefly a social or- 
ganization with certain fine purposes, 
and I am not criticizing fraternities. It 
is a service organization with units for 
the expression of service in local com- 
munities, namely local clubs, trained, 
formed, inspired, and guided by an 
overhead organization, which brings 
unity of purpose and exchange of ex- 
perience, ail of which brings back to 
the local units values that can never be 
the result of simply a local organiza- 
tion.” 

Group singing was led by Assistant 
Secretary Kimball. 

The official list of those secretaries 
in attendance follows: W. K. Barton, 
Texas-Oklahoma; Noel H. Buckstaff, 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan; Forney W. 
Clement, Michigan; John E. Cruise, 
West Virginia; S. Russell Dow, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee; G. Harold Glines, 
New England; Harry S. Himmel, Illin- 
ois-Eastern Iowa; B. L. Holton, Ne- 
braska-Ilowa; Asa W. Howard, Capital; 
Harold G. Ingham, Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas; Fred S. Kistemann, Cali- 
fornia-Nevada; Pete Land, Ohio; Ed- 
ward L. Lipscomb, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi; Ward D. Mayhall, Indiana; John W. 
McAdam, Utah-Idaho; G. R. McCon- 
nell, Rocky Mountain; Martin Moe, 
Montana; J. Paul Palmer, Pennsy]- 
vania; F. Emery Stevens, New Jersey; 
Edward F. Stumpf, Florida; Timothy 
W. Tinsley, New York; George W. Tre- 
hearne, Southwest; and David S. M. 
Unger, Alabama. 
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Stay Off the Rocks 


By ALBERT EARLEY 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, Delaware 


NE of the most important duties 
of a Kiwanis president is to keep 
his club “off the rocks.” Organ- 

izations go ‘“‘on the rocks” for the vari- 
ous reasons. 

The business end of Kiwanis must 
be conducted in a_ businesslike way. 
For this reason the president must 
know at least the elements of parlia- 
mentary law. If he does not know the 
rudiments of parliamentary procedure 
he may some day find himself in an 
embarrassing position, which could 
easily cost him the confidence of his 
fellow club members. 

While I was a normal school student 
my roommate was elected president of 
the athletic association because he was 
popular. He was ignorant of virtually 
all parliamentary law, but the students 
in another department were well versed 
in it. Because the president was in- 
competent, due to his lack of knowledge 
of procedure, one meeting broke up in 
a near riot, and he was forced to resign. 
I have seen several educational conven- 
tions which were disgraceful because 
the president couldn’t handle some of 
the simplest motions. 

Every Kiwanis president should have 
access to Robert’s Rules of Order, Re- 
vised. A little careful study will ground 
him in main motions, amendments and 
the motion to lay on the table—which 
are the principal things that he will 
have to handle. If he also knows how 
to use quickly the table in the front of 
Robert’s Rules he should have no diffi- 
culty in presiding over his club. 

Dues must be collected. Money is the 
very life blood of a service club. With- 
out funds, many Kiwanis activities are 
impossible, and the members’ dues con- 
stitute an important part of the club’s 
revenue. The president should know 
who is paying dues and who is not. It is 
usually far easier to pay $5.00 than to 
pay $10.00. Therefore, the president 
should keep in close touch with the 
treasurer and endeavor to have the dues 
paid before members become seriously 
delinquent. At the present time I know 
an old, time-honored organization which 
is “on the rocks” because the members 
have been allowed to become seriously 
delinquent in paying dues. 





li's Necessary to Keep Minutes 


It is the duty of the president to see 
that the minutes of the business sessions 
are kept in a systematic way. I do not 
believe that the minutes in a Kiwanis 
Club should be read frequently, certainly 
not at every meeting, but they should be 
available when they are needed. A club 
may go along serenely for several 
months without needing minutes, but 
some day the “lid may blow off.” Here 
is a case to illustrate what I mean. A 
club in a western state was transacting 
its regular business when a question 


arose as to what projects the club had | 


authorized some weeks _ previously. 
There was a sharp difference of opin- 
ion. The matter was discussed with 
“more heat than light.” Of course this 
was not conducive to harmony which is 
the support and strength of all organiza- 
tions. The matter could not be settled 
authoritatively because no minutes were 
available. 
minutes to settle the question, it was 
simply “my word is as good as yours” 


And because there were no | 





which may be true, but it is not business. | 
If the most important decisions of the | 


club are put in the weekly bulletin, use- 


less and acrimonious discussion can be | 


avoided. 

After a committee is appointed, it 
must be followed up. 
mittee and then let it die or never call 
for a report is not only poor business 
but it will break the club’s morale. 
Some presidents call for one committee 
report each week. The secretary should 
keep a list of special committees, and it 


To appoint a com- | 


is the duty of the president to keep these | 


committees active. A friend of mine 
told me that on one occasion the presi- 
dent of a club sent word to the chairman 
of his public relations committee to have 
his committee at a mass meeting one 
evening, and the chairman did not know 
who.were on his committee! Mr. Presi- 
dent could this happen in your Club? 

A club can go on the rocks if there are 
too many meetings without a program. 
As I pointed out in the July 1936 Ki- 
wanis Magazine this can be avoided by 
programs-at-large. Live, snappy pro- 
grams by forceful speakers who have a 
real message will be a powerful force in 
keeping a club off the rocks. 

Unseemly conduct of Kiwanians at 
club functions may result in such a de- 





pletion of the membership that the club | 


will go “on the rocks.” One club cele- 


brated a special event and there was so | 


much hilarity that there were whole- | 


sale resignations. Therefore, one im- 
portant duty of a Kiwanis president is 
to see that nothing is done on special 
occasions which will mar the fair name 
of Kiwanis. 


Activities Must Be Balanced 


Finally, to keep a club “off the 
rocks” the activities must be balanced. 
“All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy” is just as true in club activi- 
ties as in the case of an individual. 
Serious activities must be interspersed 
with fun. There should be long-time 
and short-time projects to carry out the 
objectives of Kiwanis International, 
ladies’ nights, father and son banquets, 
etc. Well-balanced activities are just 
as necessary for healthy club growth as 


a balanced diet is essential to healthy | 


bodily growth. The president, as the 
pilot of the good ship Kiwanis, must 
keep his club “off the rocks.” 
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288 pages 
Completely indexed 
ryJ.\HE LAUGHTER LIBRARY is an encyelo- 

pedia of anecdotes—the most comprehen- 

sive source of modern humor. Stories have 
been selected because of their practical value 
to the public speaker. And the Story-for- 
Every-Occasion index makes this great mass 
of material instantly available. 


Everyone Needs It! 

Not only professional speakers but Sales 
Executives, Salesmen, Lawyers, Educators, 
Ministers, Club Officers and many others find 
the LAUGHTER LIBRARY indispensable. 


Story for Every Occasion 

Don’t search frantically for funny 
or drag in pointless anecdotes. Here’s 
RIGHT story for every situation. 

Are you addressing Bankers? Barbers? Law- 
yers? Realtors? Insurance Men? You'll find 
stories indexed for each. Will you talk to 
women? To strangers? To an audience where 
you are well known” Are you unprepared? Is 
your subject difficult to explain? Do you feel 
ill at ease? There are stories here for these 
and many other situations. And of course the 
LAUGHTER LIBRARY is by no means lim- 
ited to the platform. We all use and welcome 
good stories. So wide is the need for this great 
book that the first big printing was sold out in 
50 days. 

Better get your order in right now. No 
telling when you may need a good story—and 
the time saved in one frantic search will pay 
for this book. 


stories, 
the 


At Our Risk! 

Send now for the LAUGHTER LIBRARY. 
Take plenty of time to look it over, at our risk. 
If you don’t find the encyclopedia a real treas- 
ure trove return it and we will promptly can- 
cel the charge or refund your money. 

The ‘“‘No Risk” form below is for your con- 
venience. Use it NOW! 
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This great little book, 

HOW TO TELL A FUNNY 
STORY reveals secrets 
professionals use; tells 

how to get laughs: 
how to select and memorize material; 
how to overcome self-consciousness. 
For a limited time, we offer it free 
of charge, if you send remittance 
with your order for the LAUGHTER 
LIBRARY. Use handy form below. 
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Age of Pragmatism 
(From page 77) 


who are ready to follow the spiritual 
leader. 

Granting then a church whose min- 
ister is a true messenger of God and 
whose congregation is ready and eager 
to listen in reverence to the message 
that he teaches—the church and syna- 
gogue offers richer dividends than any 
corporation on earth. 

In the first place men come forth from 
it with a philosophy of life. The recog- 
nition of God the creator and ever- 
present ruler of the universe imme- 
diately takes the complicated jumble of 
life and transforms it for us into an 
intricate tapestry, a pattern that has 
been woven by the Divine hand. We 
come to recognize that evil is the work 
of Godless men whether as individuals 
or in a society. We gain confidence 
that the elemental forces of God com- 
bined with our readiness to codperate 
with them must inevitably bring a world 
where goodness, truth and beauty will 
reign supreme. 

With this conviction comes a true ad- 
justment to life. The truly religious 
man does not commit suicide. In the 
first place he would not do the things 
that might ever bring suicide to his 
mind as an afterthought. And secondly 
his faith in God the helper would give 
him the hope which leaves all thought of 
suicide out of the question. 

The man who communes with God in 
his house of worship feels at home in 
the world. This is God’s world, not the 
world of fascists and communists, dema- 
gogs and racketeers. God’s will shall 
be done on earth in God’s good time. 

The living church gives us a program 
of sound morality—a morality, be it re- 
membered that must undergo evolution 
to fulfill the basic principles which our 
immortal religious geniuses enunciated 
under social and economic conditions 
entirely different from ours and con- 


stantly in a state of evolution. 

But the richest dividend of the true 
church of God is to fill men with divine 
discontent. God’s in his heaven but 
all’s not well with the world. The 
greatest preachers of our day are en- 
dowed with a spark from the flaming 
passion of an Amos, an Isaiah, a Micah. 
And insofar as they can convey to the 
man in the pew something of that 
prophetic discontent they give him 
something that no agency on earth can 
duplicate. 

Unchurched philosophers all the way 
from Karl Marx and Nietzche down to 
the last fascist and communist doctrine 
manufacturer, even though they may 
have some scintilla of good in their 
programs, are a dismal failure because 
they lack the spiritual, the Godly out- 
look. That is why their discontent leads 
only to force, violence and hatred. 

The mechanics of the church, the 
architecture, the ritual, the metaphys- 
ical and eschatological doctrines become 
purposeful only when they bring men 
to fulfill that commandment first men- 
tioned in Leviticus then in the New 
Testament “And thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Insofar as each 
of us devoutly labors for the welfare of 
our respective churches, constantly aim- 
ing for that objective, we shall come 
nearer to the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Kiwanis is a product of the church— 
of the divine discontent that declares 
we must replace hate with love, we make 
our slogan “We Build” not “we de- 
stroy,” we set as our ideal codperation 
in opposition to the present order of 
competition. 

Let us make our club and our church 
a blessed circle. Going from one to the 
other and back,—let us gain in each 
new inspiration to live and labor for 
the glory of God and the welfare of 
mankind. 





Man’s Need 


(From page 77) 


but vague and subjective theories and 
experiments, which usually have no 
other merit than the authority of the 
distinguished professor, reformer or 
scientist, who proposes them. We have 
become devotees of the novel, the popu- 
lar and the spectacular, and men permit 
their minds to become so seared with 
materialism and modernism that they 
prefer to drift along on the current of 
hypothesis and propaganda rather than 
to accept the wisdom of the ages and 
the finest traditions of the past. But 
remember this, my friends! There are 
new discoveries and inventions in the 
physical, the mechanical and the scien- 


tific world, but there is no such thing 
as a new truth. Some one has well 
said, “There are new things and true 
things, but the new thing is not always 
true, and the true things are not new.” 
Truth is eternal because it emanates 
from God Himself wherein the universe 
had its beginning. : 
We are told today that we should 
exile God and deify nature, that we 
should deny the soul and postulate ex- 
treme evolution and instinct, that we 
should explain away heaven and aim 
for a visionary Utopia, that we should 
discard the sublime teachings of God 
and follow philosophy and humanism, 
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and then as we behold the work of our 
hands falling to pieces, we wonder what 
is wrong with the world and sometimes 
have the audacity to charge that reli- 
gion has failed. 

But religion has not failed, it has been 
most beneficial to society, it has been 
most beneficial to man. You cannot ex- 
pect religion to function, if you do not 
give it a chance. Every blessing and 
heritage that exists in the world today 
bears the seal of God and religion. Our 
own beloved Republic, “conceived in 
Liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal,” 
not only was founded upon the basis of 
God and religion, but received its in- 
spiration from the church. 

About the individual? Man needs re- 
ligion because there is no other way for 
him to gain an authentic and well de- 
fined knowledge of God and His Teach- 
ings. Man needs religion because there 
is no other factor that will build up his 
moral character. Occasionally, it is 
true, we meet a man who is able to 
trace his morality to a secondary mo- 
tive, such as self-approbation, the ap- 
probation of others, or the sentiment of 
benevolence, which provides for him 
sufficient stimulus to good conduct, but 
such cases are admittedly few. 

Man needs religion, because he has 
not here “a lasting city” and because 
the human heart craves for perfect and 
unending happiness and there is no 
other source for satiation until his soul 
rests in God. Man needs religion be- 
cause his intellect constantly turns to 
the truth as the sunflower turns to the 
sun and religion is the only infallible 
reflector that can radiate it from 
heaven to earth. Man needs religion to 
teach him the rules of life that he will 
be able to live in peace, harmony and 
equity with his fellowmen. 

What would happen to our govern- 
ment if we had no religious sanction or 
justice? What of our courts if an oath 
had no sacred, intrinsic character? 
What of our business and our com- 
merce, if religion did not inculcate the 
inviolability of a pledged word, a con- 
tract and a bond? 

The positive side of the value of re- 
ligion and the church is proved by the 
negative. Consider the increase in 
crime, the increase in divorces, the in- 
crease in profligacy, the increase in 
juvenile delinquency and you have the 
picture of what happens when man 
does not live by the church! Gaze upon 
other parts of the world where God has 
been driven from the land and the voice 
of the church has been scurrilously 
mocked and effectively stifled, and what 
has happened? Anarchy, bloodshed, 
spoliation, wanton immorality, regi- 
mentation of children! Do we need more 
proof for the value of religion and the 
church? Because in the end, as it has 
always been, it will be the church that 
will fight for liberty, that will lead men 
back to security and freedom. The 
church has no apprehensions, she has 
the pledge of Divine Providence that the 
“Gates of hell will not prevail against 
her.” But it does pain her to see men 
pursuing their lives, thinking of every- 
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thing else under the sun but God and 
Truth. It is a form of what we might 
term Spiritual Amnesia—men have for- 
gotten from whence they came, where 
they are going and who they are—Chil- 
dren of God. We ask you to think it 
over, and if you are one of the victims 
of this amnesia, go to the church, find 
out about it, reflect upon her aims and 
ideals—and it will be “Truth that will 
make you free!” And if Kiwanis sets 
you thinking you have gained the most 
valuable blessing that can come to you 
on this earth. 


Why Go to Indianapolis? 


(From page 81) 


Indianapolis unless you are thoroughly 


sold on the value of Kiwanis to your | 
own community. Going to Indianapolis | 
is not going to help Indianapolis at all. | 


Going to Indianapolis is not going to 


make the Indiana District particularly | 


finer from a Kiwanian standpoint, and 
unless you are more particularly inter- 
ested in Kiwanis in your own commun- 


ity, it is not for you to go to Indian- 
apolis. Do not take the time. 
You are going to meet a lot of fel- 


lows whose hearts and souls are in Ki- 
wanis, and unless Kiwanis is in your 


heart do not plan to go there. Do not | 


plan to go to Indianapolis unless you 
want to meet the wonderful, fine Ki- 
wanians of every other district of Ki- 
wanis who will be there taking part in 
that convention. Do not go to Indianap- 
olis unless you want to meet the boys. 
Do not go to Indianapolis unless you 
want to meet the past International 
presidents. Do not go to Indianapolis 
unless you want to particularly stimu- 
late the work of Kiwanis in your own 
community because you cannot attend 
an International Convention and come 


back to your own community without it | 


affecting your community and your 
club, and you individually. 

If you believe in Kiwanis and think 
it is a wonderful, driving force—if you 


believe that Kiwanis is doing a work | 


which is essential to the community in 
which you live, then go to Indianapolis. 
I urge every club to send its president 
to Indianapolis because the president of 
the club will come back with an in- 
spiration which he cannot help but use 
in the work of his club for the balance 
of his term of office. 
urge that we send every lieutenant gov- 
ernor. The lieutenant governors who 
are to be elected at this district con- 
vention should go to Indianapolis so 


that they might have a picture of the | 
true value of Kiwanis in the United | 
It is a wonderful | 


States and Canada. 
experience for us, all of us, to be mem- 
bers of Kiwanis in the Pacific North- 
west, but you cannot help but have your 
heart thrilled when in attendance at 
the International Convention. Not only 
is Kiwanis strong and useful in the Pa- 
cific-Northwest District, but you can- 
not help but have your heart thrilled 
by its equal importance and value in 
all the other districts. 
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Are Dearewen Children 


‘in Your Community 
Receiving Aid? 


With the coming of another 
school term, the ever present prob- 
lem of helping hard of hearing | 
children to obtain a better educa- 
tion once more arises. 

| 


NEW GOOD-WILL GIET Hi 
Pa SUPREME ! |i 


Items 
3 PIECE Also Sold 
POCKET or DESK SET Separately 


ROSPECTS will never forget you if you give them an 


Piutopoint daily use set imprinted with your sales 
message. Includes Autopoint oversize pencil, with “‘grip 
















tip’ —lead can’t wobble. Autopoint Postalett weighs let- Trimm has pioneered in_ this 
ters and parcels to 8 ounces. Both made of Bakelite. And Rreat work, step by step equip- 
Autopoint pocket knife with high carbon steel sliding ment especially adapted to 


||| meeds of educational methods de- 


magazines. A recognized value at reasonable prices. Send : 
signed to use residual hearing has 


for sample set on approval. Ask about our line of qualit 
leather goods. Send for free book, ‘Sales Strategy.” been developed together with meth- 

AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. KM-11,1801 W.Foster Ave. CHICAGO ILL. | ods of teaching. 

e From our wide experience has || 

been evolved types of equipment 

suitable for the small community 

as well as the large—and at a cost 





blade. In suede lined gift box. Advertised in national the ! 
| 
| 





oS ae ee well in keeping with the service 
rendered. 
} An inquiry will bring full in- 








It's a good idea to have your 
Kiwanis Magazines bound 
for ready reference 


formation as well as cost of the 
equipment in which you are in- 
terested. Of 
Your help will bring new aa 
hope to many hard of hearing 
||| children in your community. Tl] 
| 
TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 1 
DISTRIBUTORS | 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., } 


Chicago, Il. 

















Outstanding Features! 


Electric refrigeration; hot and cold running 
shower; built-in bath tub; odorless chemical toilet; 
hot water heating system; electric brakes; built-in 
trunk; full-size third wheel which takes all weight 
off car; comfortable sleeping accommodations for as 
many as eight A special Super Deluxe, 3-room 
model, with separate living room, and 
tile-finished kitchen. 

In short, the new 1937 line marks a step in advance 
of anything heretofore offered in the travel coach 
field. Send 10c for catalog. Dealers: exceptional 


proposition, 

As luxurious as a palace! As sturdy as 
Send 
10¢ for 


a castle! As smooth-riding as a eostly 
TALOG: 


water; 


bedroom 





motor car! 
PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 
Flint, Michigan 














DISCARD YOUR OLD AERIAL 


It Is Most Likely Corroded and Has Poor or Loose Noisy Connections 
NO MORE BUZZES, CLICKS and shorts from summer rains and winter snow and 










Complete. 


Does away > . - - ; - 
with Aerial sleet when using an F. & H. Capacity Aerial Eliminator, Equals an aerial 75 ft. 
entirely — Just long, strung 50 ft. high, yet occupies only 1% inch by 4 inch space behind your 


radio—guaranteed to give you nationwide reception or your money back. 
BETTER TONE AND DISTANCE GUARANTEED 


Sensitivity, selectivity, tone and volume improved. No lightning danger or un- 
sightly leadin and aerial wires. Makes your set complete in itself. Forget 
aerial wires and troubles—move your set anywhere 


NOT NEW—VALUE ALREADY PROVED 


On the market five years. 100,000 satisfied customers in U. S. and foreign 
countries, In use from the Arctic Region of Norway to the Tropics of Africa 
Chosen by Government for use on Naval Hospital bedside radios. Each factory 
tested on actual long distance reception. Can not harm set—Easily connected 
to any radio. including radios having no ground or radios for doublet aerial. 
5 DAYS TRIAL Mail coupon at once. Pay postman $1.00 plus a 

few pennies postage on delivery. If not entirely 
satisfied return within five days and your dollar will be refunded without question. 
po me ee JUST MAIL THIS COUPON men mee ee oe mg 

F. & H. Radio Laboratories, Dept. 101, Fargo, No. Dak. { 
Send F. & H. Capacity Aerial. Will pay postman $1 plus 
few cents postage. If not pleased will return within 5 
davs for $1 refund. Check here (J if sending $1 with 

order—thus saving postage cost—same refund guarantee. | 

Check here [J if interested in dealer’s proposition, | 


place an F & H 

Capacity Aerial 
Eliminator (size 

1% in. x 4 in.) 
within your set. 
Simple instruc- 
tions furnished 
with unit. Easily 
connected by any- 
one to aerial and 

ground of set. Your 

radio will then oper- 

ate and tune in the 
same manner as if it 
were connected to an 
aerial, Operates on both 
short and long waves. 


WHAT USERS SAY | 


San Antonio, Tex. It might interest you to know that 
with the Capacity Aerial Eliminator I get European sta- 
tions easily and in the winter get Australia, Russia, | 
Honolulu and many Jap Short Wave Stations, I get all 
Pacific Coast Stations on the broadcast band. | 2 = 

Signed: J. K Somervell. DF, NESS See ASE he TARE OPN ee ey be = WEN Se? = | 
Davenport, Ia. Received your Radio Aerial Eliminator | ON ie ee i a Lo: 
and it sure works fine. Also works swell on Short Wave L 
band. Signed: F. W. Boader. 


CITY . : STATE . 


Wish I had found it long ago. 
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Peace and a Garden 
By JAMES MORRIS 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court of North Dakota; 
Immediate Past Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District 


contingent of Kiwanians from 
A the Minnesota-Dakotas District 

recently journeyed across the 
international boundary to enjoy the 
fellowship and hospitality of their 
neighbors in Brandon, Manitoba. The 
trip took them past the famed Inter- 
national Peace Garden on_ the 
boundary between Manitoba and North 
Dakota near the geographical center 
of the North American Continent. 
This garden, consisting of about 2200 
acres, lies upon both sides of the 
boundary and is being maintained and 
developed by the private citizens of 
the United States and Canada as a 
symbol of the friendship and good 
will which exists between the peoples 
of the two nations. In it has been 
erected a shrine to peace which bears 
this inscription. 

“To God in His Glory 

We two Nations do pledge ourselves 

That as long as men shall live 

We will not take up arms against 

one another.” 

The garden and its shrine serve 
fittingly as tangible and visible re- 
minders to the people of these two 
nations, and of all the world, of that 
peace which has existed for over a 
century and will exist for many 
centuries more. 

Peace, like many great and good 
things, is intangible, but like the 
flowers of the garden it cannot grow 
under unfavorable conditions. It will 
not thrive in the midst of jealousy, 
greed, and misunderstanding. There 
is at least one garden where it is being 
encouraged and cultivated to grow and 
bloom, This peace garden is in the 
hearts and minds of all Kiwanians. 
It is not limited by nor is it only ad- 
jacent to the international boundary, 
but exists throughout the length and 
breadth of both nations and may be 
found wherever the Kiwanis emblem is 
displayed. 

Democracy as we understand it may 
make its last stand among the English 
speaking people. In the world at 
large other types of government ap- 
pear to be in the ascendancy. Some 
nations are unfitted by temperament 
and training to operate a government 
based upon liberty which is restrained 
only by devotion to the general wel- 
fare. People must be trained in the 
use of democracy. Where complete 
liberty has been acquired suddenly, 
democracy frequently becomes over- 
whelmed. It is like a powerful and 
complicated piece of machinery which, 
in the hands of the inexperienced op- 
erator, may destroy both its operator 
and itself. The people of Canada 
and the United States have been 
trained in the use of liberty by 
gradual development. The struggle 


to acquire it has* taught them re- 
straint. As long as they remain men- 
tally healthy the great mechanism of 
democracy will be safe in their hands. 
Democracy is the most peaceful 
type of government in the world. A 
people capable of governing them- 
selves have had developed in them a 
spirit of neighborly tolerance. Two 
such nations may live side by side in 
peace for centuries. Canada and the 
United States are neighbors in the 
true sense of the word. Friendly 
visits back and forth across the border 
increase their appreciation for each 
other. No walls or forts or battalions 
of soldiers, guard either against in- 
vasion by its neighbor. No fear of 
attack by land, water, or air, disturbs 
these kindred people as they pursue 
their customary vocations. These 
nations stand as examples to all the 
world of the advantages of friendliness 
between peoples. The statesmen of 
both nations know that it is not 
probable that one government may fall 
without serious injury to the other. 
The better we know and understand 
people, the better we like them. Ki- 
wanis International promotes. that 
type of knowledge and understanding 
which develops true friendship. In 
order that this friendship might be 
constantly emphasized by all Kiwan- 
ians, we have adopted the policy, “to 
foster and promote the International 
Good Will which exists between 
Canada and the United States.” 
Ambassadors and ministers main- 
tain polite contacts between govern- 
ments. The peace of the world will 
ever be insecure as long as it depends 
upon the amenities of international 
good taste. Its permanence must rest 
not upon bare tolerance of govern- 
ments for each other, but upon the 
friendly understanding and mutual 
high regard of the peoples whom 
governments represent. Kiwanis In- 
ternational deals not with govern- 
ments, but with men. It deals with 
the men of Canada and the United 
States who have in common, the same 
ideals of freedom, the same love of 
justice, and the same spirit of co- 
operation. Whether our governments 
be in the form of monarchy or re- 
public, is of little consequence, for 
our laws and customs have as their 
foundation the commandments of God. 
Kiwanians >f both nations are lovers 
of democracy and peace for which 
many of them fought together during 
the World War. The work is not yet 
finished. More peoples are saved to 
the world by love and aid than by 
hate and war. Yet we would not try 
to outlaw war by senseless resolutions, 
nor urge the youth of either land to 
turn against their government. We 
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would substitute for military and 
financial balances of power, mental 
and emotional balances of friendship 
and mutual understanding. We would 
ask that the cause of dissension be 
brought to trial in the Forum of 
Friendship, to be judged by a living 
Goddess of Justice who has stepped 
down from marble pedestals to walk 
among the people; who has come from 
frescoed walls and galleries of art in- 
to the warm sunlight of human under- 
standing, from whose eyes has fallen 
the blinding bandage of intolerance, 
but whose sword will descend upon all 
offenders against humanity with im- 
partial certainty and _ devastating 
strength. 


It Takes Funds 


(From page 77) 


The instruments of the spiritual aims 
of the churches are also administrative. 
Now, in some instances, these adminis- 
trative duties may be performed by paid 
specialists, for example, priests, rabbis, 
pastors, directors of religious education, 
organists, choir masters, financial 
agents, etc.; but the cases in which ad- 
ministrative functions are performed 
altogether by professionals, are ex- 
tremely rare. In the great majority of 
instances, these administrative duties— 
financial, educational, social, parochial 
—must be performed through the volun- 
tary services given by the members of 
the parish, the church, or the congrega- 
tion. If every individual will allow for 
a specific allotment of time, for direct 
service to the religious institution with 
which he is connected, serving on boards, 
committees, and social, educational, or 
spiritual organizations, he will splendid- 
ly aid in the achievement of the spiritual 
aims of the church. 

The instruments of the spiritual aims 
of the church are also communal. By 
that is meant that the spiritual aims of 
the church are incarnate in a group, the 
solidarity of which is dependent upon 
the loyalty and participation of its 
members. This group activity reaches 
its highest expression in those hours 
and places designated for worship. 
Here the spiritual community comes to- 
gether, and by liturgy and ritual makes 
public confessions of its common faith, 
shares together the wonder and mystery 
of its common hopes, and strengthens 
and sustains its several members by the 
contagion of its common comfort and 
mercy. Unquestionably a person may 
be good in isolation, and there may be 
sources of spiritual regeneration on the 
golf course, or lying flat on the ground 
looking up into the intricate mechanism 
of an automobile; but a person will be 
better in a community of worshipers in 
the house of God. Every individual may 
support the spiritual aims of the church 
by faithfully and regularly attending 
the services of worship of the parish, 
the congregation, or the church to which 
he belongs. 

These are simple, but, they are prac- 
tical ways in which each person may 
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support the spiritual aims of the church. 
They are not conspicuous and resplend- 
ent, but they possess the virtue of 
giving flesh and blood, voice and deed to 
the sublime conceptions of religion. 
There are ways of support open to the 
layman, however obscure his position 
or limited his ability. Every man of 
every club, can do these three things: 
give the church some part of his money, 
give the church some part of his serv- 
ices, and, attend the worship of the 
church at least once a week. In so do- 
ing he will share in the great work of 
the spiritual aims of the church. For, 
as someone has written: 

“The smallest roadside pool has its 
water from heaven and its gleam from 
the sun, and can hold the stars in its 
bosom, as well as the great ocean. Even 
so, the humblest man or woman can live 


From An Out-Going President 


By T. M. BARBER, 
Retiring President, Norfolk, Nebraska, Kiwanis Club 


E find ourselves again at the 
end of another year. Kiwan- 
ians generally, I hope, are 
looking forward more than back. As 
you know, the month of January de- 
rives its name from the name of the 
ancient Italian god Janus. He was, lit- 
erally, a two-faced god, and was capa- 
ble of looking forward and backward 
at the same time. How valuable such 
a procedure would be to all of us if, 
at the turn of each year we were able 
to pause long enough to look back and 
take stock of our accomplishments in 
light of the goals we had previously 
set; then, from this level or mark, 
project our mind’s eye, and with it 
our serious determination, forward 
through the months ahead, with re- 
newed vigor, and perhaps, with new 
objectives for a finer year than the 
previous one. Such, I am confident, is 
the desire of each new club president, 
and such, I believe, is a worthy goal. 
At this time, then, as I size up Ki- 
wanis, your club and mine, as we tabu- 
late our past performances in the line 
of Kiwanis achievements, just what 
have we done, and where did we fall 
short? In a general sense, we have 
followed the objectives laid down by 
Kiwanis International, but in a spe- 
cific sense, haven’t we been very care- 
less in regard to some of them? We 
have done our service to under- 
privileged children, or we have stayed 
with our boys and girls work because 
it was easier to keep up than to dis- 
continue. Because all men enjoy some 
flattery, and with the things we did 
with these youths we flatter ourselves 
on our broad-minded interest in youth 
problems; perhaps we even received 
some reflected glory. Such _ philan- 
thropy has a place, but let us not lose 





splendidly. No pure and simple life, | 
true to itself, true to its maker, was | 
ever lived on this earth that was not a 
voice on God’s behalf, however still and 
small, and that did not, in its sincere 
and humble way, declare a hope and 
reveal a faith which might well be the 
evidence of things unseen.” 
“There’s never a rose in all the world, | 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter; | 
There’s never a star but brings to 
heaven 
Some silver radiance tender; 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor; 
No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His down-like gladness voicing; 
God gives us all some small sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing.” 





sight of the real breadth and depth of 
Kiwanis. Possibly we are all doing our 
utmost in the other objectives, but, 
seriously speaking from our own club, 
(and I think this also refers to yours 
and yours), it is so easy to slight that 
objective of “intelligent, aggressive, 





and serviceable citizenship’; or, take 
it for granted: I for one believe we | 
must think of it and do something 
about it more often. One of the com- 
mon principles of psychology is the | 
one of learning by repetition of stim- 
uli, by multiplicity or variety of im- 
pressions. It should be just as easy to 
promote better citizenship by being | 
better citizens. In time, surely by our | 
own example, can we better promote 
this and other objectives we apply 
ourselves to. What of our friendly 
relations between rural and urban 
citizens? Frankly, I believe right here 
in a small city of a distinctly rural 


friendly understanding than most 
larger cities. That is not as it should 
be. What are you, and you, going to 


do about it? Let us get in there and | 


sell ourselves the idea; then, see to it 


that we have a properly functioning | 


committee to carry on. 

As to vocational guidance, was there 
ever a more urgent need than right 
now? With a million youth each year 
launching out into the deep with a 
diploma, a certificate, or a degree, to | 
show the world that they are ready 
and willing to go to work, have we | 
done our bit in helping them select the | 
right field to make the best prepara- 
tion for most adequately preparing | 
for a life of usefulness in this highly 
specialized age? What is the remedy? 
Use your school and professional men 
as a working nucleus. Look to the vari- 
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PASMASTER 


Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 


NEW STYLE extra thin model. Just what every 
man needs. Made of high-grade black, genuine 
calfskin, specially tanned. Tough, durable. Has beautiful 
soft texture, shows real quality. Silk stitched, 14-karat gold 
corners. Size 3% x6 closed. You simply can’t wear out this 
Si. 22-karat gold name, address, lodge emblem 

ree. is engraving ordinarily costs $1.50 extra. 


Direct-To-You ONLY 425 


Enclose $4.95 Money Order or Check. Sent C. O. D. 

if you prefer. State lodge emblem wanted. All arti- 

cles fully guaranteed. Your money cheerfully refunded if 
not thoroughly satisfied, two weeks’ trial. 

° Write for FREE card cata- 

a. he log of novel, useful gifts. 

Merchants, manufacturers, 

insurance men, tailors—with preferred customers—profit by 

our quantity discounts on personalized gift good-will builders. 


LANDON & WARNER ore. Secncaso 


E Via freighter, the pleasant way 60 


that thousands of teachers, phy- 
sicians, writers, business people, ete., go. Large outside 
rooms; good meals. Mexico $30; Alaska $22; Panama $30; 
Japan $90. Hundreds of low-priced trips to EVERY- 
WHERE, from $2-$3 a day. Cut travel costs. Get the 
ONLY COMPLETE booklet describing ALL freighter trips 
Send 25 cents (in coin or stamps) for Freighter Booklet. 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Dept. W, 270 Lafayette St., N.Y. 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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Unique First Parts for complete 
4 show with special songs and 
choruses. Make-up. Cataieg Free. 

T.S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicage 
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| SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


state, we are far more remiss in this | 


3 features for the price of one; with lots of 
laughter and hilarity for your luncheon, ban- 
quet or ladies’ night. Send for Brochure. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN, 717 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 


GHOST WRITING, 20 years experience 


Speeches, Lectures, Club Papers, Reviews, Articles, Letters, 
prepared to order for your special needs. 


: JOHN H. ARNOLD 
1429 Fifth Ave. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechan- 
ical, children’s books, etc.—all at guaranteed 
savings. Send card now for Clarkson’s 1937 
Catalog. 

FREE Write for our great illustrated 
4 book catalog. A short course in 
literature. The buying guide of 300,000 
booklovers. The selection of a metropolitan 





book store brought to your home. FREE if 
you write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. F+1279 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SPEAKERS! W¢ will write your 

speeches. Rates as 
low as $1.00 for half-hour address, de- 
pending on type of speech wanted. In- 
Strictly confidential. 


formation free. 
Write! 

FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE SSSRARY 


303 Schofield BI land, Ohio 
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: The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis H eadquarters 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Valuable Information Free 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
















Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
W rite for Catalog rep? 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILLS 
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DeLuxe Program for Ladies 
Nights, Father and Sons, Inter- 
Club Meetings, etc. Magician, 
Ventriloquist, Artist. “A laugh 
every time your watch ticks." 


Write for FREE lilustrated Booklet. 


Fred Robison &Jerry 


Curwensville, Pa. 








RAISE MONEY ... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 

of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
In Canada, London, Ontario 











ous crafts and trades for their help, 
too. There are several fine courses of 
vocational guidance sponsored by Ki- 
| wanis International. Write to head- 
| quarters or other designated authori- 
| ties and they will see you properly 
| equipped along this line. 

For special objectives, read for 
yourself. Some of the more recent 
have been “Directive Education and 
Proper Use of New Leisure” and “Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims.” We require supervision and 
suggestion for our busy work-a-day 
world. Is it unreasonable to receive 
help in the proper use of leisure time? 
The other special objective is nothing 
new, nothing compulsory. It merely 
presupposes that we already are devot- 
ing at least a share of our time to 
places of worship, and suggests that 
we renew our zeal or enthusiasm in 
support of our several churches, with 
a united effort. Kiwanis is nearly 
100,000 strong now. What a force for 
good in any undertaking if we get our 
shoulders together and hold our heads 
| up! 

The policies of Kiwanis, as a whole, 
are going to roll along by their own 

impetus, with an increasing momen- 
coms no one person, or no one club, 
| and I venture to say, no one district, 
could sway it from its course. We will 
be far more sensible and intelligent, 
then, to swing into line and lend our 
little support! That policy urging “an 
increase of activities’? cannot be over- 
emphasized. This, we can do most sat- 
isfactorily by using the suggestions of 
the various programs through the sev- 
eral appropriate committees. Open 
forums, too, are proving their real 
value more and more. They should be- 
come an integral part of the club’s 
annual program schedule. Likewise, 
Kiwanis education must be ever in 
mind, between the lines if not actually 
in the script of our various programs. 
If we apply ourselves diligently to 
these objectives and policies, then our 
constitutional objects will take care of 
themselves. 

Constructive criticism is always wel- 
come. The treatment then, if we are 
sick or crippled in any of the above 
places, is: 





R Receive one new set of enthusi- 
astic officers. To this add a helpful 
Board of Directors and sufficient able 
working committeemen to see these 
objectives through. Mix well and stir 
into this mixture sufficient of the prin- 
ciples and methods of Kiwanis to make 
| a homogeneous mixture. 

Instructions for use— One good 
man-sized dose to be taken by each 
Kiwanian at least once every week in 


1937. 





Correction 


| The 1937 district convention city for 
the Capital District will be Staunton, 


| Virginia, rather than Salem, as stated 
| in the December issue. 
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Anniversary of Kiwanis 
Widely Celebrated 


That Kiwanis Clubs throughout Can- 
ada and the United States appropriately 
observed the twenty-second anniversary 
of Kiwanis International during the 
week of January 17-23 was evident 
from the letters and telegrams coming 
to International Headquarters just be- 
fore The Kiwanis Magazine was being 
prepared for going to press. 

Past International and district offi- 
cers were speakers at hundreds of clubs 
and efforts were made to review the 
accomplishments of Kiwanis locally and 
in the broader field of district and Inter- 
national. The programs were under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on K}- 
wanis Education. 

The ceremonies in a number of in- 
stances were combined with the annual 
meetings of clubs and impressive pro- 
grams were developed. Clubs which 
were built in January, the Chicago club 
as an example, merged International 
and club birthday celebrations and 
added special musical features, 





In Memoriam 


It is with regret that we announce 
the passing of Leon P. Bennett of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Kiwanian 
Bennett served as Lieutenant Governor 
for three years, 1930-1931-1932. He con- 
tinued to be active in both club and 
district activities up until his death 
early this winter. 


While attending his Divisional Train- 
ing School on December 10, Lieutenant 
Governor-elect John C. Higgins of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, dropped dead at the after- 
noon session. He was well known in his 
division and had been elected to the of- 
fice of lieutenant governor at the dis- 
trict convention in Burlington, Iowa, 
last Septembe1. 


William Dykes, a charter member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Benicia, California, 
recently passed away. Kiwanian Dykes 
was president of his club in 1931. 


Another faithful Kiwanian, now de- 
ceased, was P. B. Mayfield, a member 
of the Cleveland, Tennessee, club and 
president of his club in 1926. 


Dr. John S. Wells, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Beaver Falls, Pennsy]- 
vania. Kiwanian Wells was a past 
president of his club, having served in 
that capacity in 1925. In 1927-1928 he 
was secretary of his district. 


The untimely death of Harry R. Al- 
drich robbed the Kiwanis Club of Brock- 
port, New York, of its president-elect. 
That he was a loyal Kiwanian and was 
held in the highest esteem by his fellow 
Kiwanians is evidenced by the fact that 
he was to serve as their president for 
the coming year. 
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A NEW INDUSTRY 


JPENING UNLIMITED NEW OPPORTUN 


+ FIRST-IN-FIFLD PROFI.. NO HOUSE-10- HOUSE CANVASSING 


Out of obscurity to national prominence—the history of this new business 
invention. In business offices throughout the U. S. this invention is opening 
up a new, rich source of cash income and cutting operating costs to the extent 
of countless thousands of dollars. Today—now, as you read this, business firms 
—large and small—schools, newspapers, hospitals, manufacturers, etc.—are 
making substantial installations, after testing small trial units. Representa- 
tives are making ptofits far beyond average. For example, L. F. Strong, Kansas, 
turns in $163.38 profit in two days. S. Clair, New York, $70 in a single day. It 
isn’t all a matter of selling the customer only ONE time, either. H. Cooley, 
Oklahoma, writes: ‘‘My ELEVENTH repeat order. From all indications, I will 
be able to double my output the next few weeks. Money-making possibilities 
are unlimited.’’ J. Olinger, lowa: ‘‘The very first day, I netted $25.00 clear profit. This propo- 
sition is a good clean busi profession.’’ C. W. Ferrell, passes 1,000 sale mark, each paying 
from $5 to $60 net profit per sale. E. T. Wilson, Georgia, $46.70 one day’s profit, three hours 
work, $58.00 another day, five calls. I. J. Keuper, Delaware, over $1,000 clear his first month. § 
And so forth, more than we can mention here. 
These men are beginners. How could they enter a field totally new to them and earn such re- | 
markable sums In these desperate times? Read about a new business that does away with the 
need for high pressure selling. A rich field that is creating new money-making frontiers for wide 
awake men. Those who enter now will pioneer— to them will go the choicest opportunities. 
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INSTALLING NEW BUSINESS SPECIALTY ON FREE TRIAL 
MAKING ENORMOUS CASH SAVINGS IN OPERATING COSTS 

















































for THOUSANDS OF FIRMS THROUGHOUT THE U.S.& CANADA 


$4,707 SAVINGS FOR ONE 
KANSAS STORE IN 2 MONTHS 








Sanders Ridgway of Kansas turns $88.60 investment 
into $4,707.00 cash! Pollom & Son, Indiana, in 45 
days turn $15.00 investment into $2,250 cash. F. H. 
Pfeiffer Co., Illinois, investment $45.00; turned into 
$2,601.14 cash. Thames Lumber Co., Conn., get 
$1,026.84 out of $15 investment! ‘ 


With these and scores of similar results to display, 
our representatives interest every business man, 
from the very smallest to the very largest. No one 
can dispute the proof in the photo-copies of actual 
letters which our men show. 


NO HIGH PRESSURE — SIMPLY 
INSTALL — SELLS ITSELF 


Here is a business offering an invention so successful that 
we make it sell itself. Qur representatives are now 
instructed not to attempt any selling whatsoever! They 
simply tell what they offer, show proof of success in 
every line of business and every section of the coun- 
try. Then install the specialty without a dollar down. 
It starts working at once, 


PRODUCES THE CASH TO PAY FOR 
ITSELF BEFORE PAYMENT DUE 


In a few short days, the installation has actually produced 
cash money that is there and available to pay for itself, 
with profits above the investment coming in at the 
same time! The representative calls. back, collects 
his money, 











YOUR PROFITS 


OUT OF EVERY $75 BUSINESS THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE DOES, NEARLY $60 IS HIS OWN 
PROFIT! THE SMALLEST HE MAKES IS $5 ON 
A $7.50 INSTALLATION! And the deal has been 
made without toil and trouble, without high pressure, 
without drudgery, without argument! Nothing is so 
convincing as our offer to let results speak for themselves! 
While others fail to even get a hearing, our men are 
making sales running into the hundreds. They are get- 
ting the attention of the largest concerns in the 
country, and selling to the smaller businesses by the 
thousands. Business is GOOD, in this line, in small town 
or big city alike! It’s on the boom now. Get in while 
the business is young! 








A BRILLIANT 
RECORD of SUCCESS 


Either the parent companies, branches, or dealers, 
etc., of America's foremost concerns are among 
our customers: Cities Service Oil Co., Great Lakes 
Fisheries, Inc., Chevrolet, Union Gas Corp., Con- 
solidated Motor Lines Corp., Street Railways 
Advertising Co., American Life Underwriters, and 
scores of others nationally known. Thousands of 
small businesses everywhere; professional businesses; 
such as universities, newspapers, hospitals, infir- 
maries, doctors, etc., buy large installations and 
heavy repeat orders. 


CASH PROFIT GUARANTEED 


Customer gets signed certificate guaranteeing cash 

profit on his investment. Very few business men are 
so foolish as to turn down a proposition 
pecgnasecd to pay a profit, with proof from 
eading concerns that it does pay. 





IMPRESSIVE PORTFOLIO OF REF- 
ERENCES FROM AMERICA’S LEAD- 
ING FIRMS CLOSES THE DEAL 


You receive a handsome, convincing portfolio 
containing photographic copies of actual letters 
reporting cash savings and giving endorsements 
from concerns whose names are familiar everywhere 
as representing the very best, the very largest com- 
panies. These letters come from every leading type 
of business and profession. Small as well as pepe 
are represented. You immediately forestall the 
argument, “Doesn't fit my business.” All question 
removed Shows that it does fit, and does make good, 
Closes the sale. 


START ON SMALL SCALE 


You can start small and grow big. This is the field 
that the young man should enter and grow with. 
The mature man has the seasoning of experience 
which is worth thousands in this business. You 
can get exclusive rights. With profits from your 
first business you can open an office, hire sales- 
men, branch out into open territory where avail- 
able, after you get going. Exclusive contract 
enables you to build an established permanent 
business which can be sold like any other busi- 
ness. Give your Customers satisfactory service an 
they will be your prospects for repeat orders as 
long as they are in business. You can pay your 
salesmen double what they make in ordinary line: 
yet have a big margin left for yourself. Ful 
opportunity for investigation. SEND NOW FOR 
FU INFORMATION. Mail the coupon to 








F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4043-B, Mobile, Alabama 
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If you are looking for a man- 
size business, free from wor- 
ries of other overcrowded lines 
of work, GE N TOU 
WITH US AT ONCE, Learn 
the ssibilities now before 
the franchise for your terri- 
tory is closed. This specialty 
is as important a business 
opportunity today as the type- 
writer, adding machine, and 
the dictaphone were in their 
early days. Don’t lose valuable 
time, and let this slip away 
from you. Use the coupon for 
convenience. It will bring you 
full information and our 
P ition i Mosat 


FIRST CHOICE 
FIRST COMERS- 
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Como, 
Now, 


MAIL FOR FULL INFORMATION i 





," 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept.4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 
Without obligation to me, send me full information oa 
your proposition. 


Street or Route. 
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“They Snickered When 


I Got Up To Spe 


k” 


— But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


“HE banquet hall was crowded. Sud- 
‘T lenly I heard the chairman’s voice 
say—"We will now have a few words 
from Mr. Byron Munn.” It came like a 
flash of lightning! He was unexpectedly 
calling on me for a speech! No time to 
bee off 


As I started to get up, I heard a titter 


no chance to wriggle out of it! 


run around the table. 
“Watch him make a fool 


to a smashing finale that almost brought them 
to their feet. 


When I finished, there was an instant of 
dead silence. And then it came—a_ furious, 
deafening wave of applause—rolling up from 
one hundred pairs ot hands spontaneous, 
excited, thrilling! Somebody pushed forward 
and grasped my hand. Others followed—and 


everybody started talking all at once. 

“Great work, Byron, old man. I didn’t know 
you had it in you!” 

“You sure swept them off their feet! 
a wonder!”’ 


You’re 


Was Once a 





of himself,” I overheard 
someone whisper. “He's so 
bashful he’s afraid of his 
own voice.” 

“He'll die on his feet!” lodge 
came another whisper. 


T . ’ toast: 
This is going to be fun- 4 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You Hartray fell into step beside 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings tainly 
How to propose and respond to 


riow to make a political speech 


“Human Clam” 
After it was all over, Jack 


i 
me as I left the hall. ~ see, 
that was a great speech !”’ he 
said enthusiastically. ‘“‘You cer- 
raised yourself about 
100% in the eyes of every 
person in that place tonight. 

And yet they used to call 


‘er . ‘ :e° : How to tell entertaining stories - 
niet than \bie’s Irish How to make after-dinner speeches you a ‘human clam’— and the 
Rose’! How to converse interestingly quietest man in the office! 
How to write letters It was true, too. All my 
I knew the y were laugh- How to sell more goods life I had been handicapped 


ing at me and expecting 
me to make myself ridicu- 
lous, but I only grinned ality 
inside. I stood squarely on 





How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary . 
How to develop self-confidence ing nature. 
How to acquire a winning person- 


How to overcome stage-fright tion, I 


with a shy, timid and retir- 
i I was so self- 
conscious that it almost hurt. 
With only a _ limited educa 
never could express 
my ideas in a coherent, force- 








my two feet and started in! 


“But When I Commenced to Speak—” 

Almost from the first word, the smiles 
of doubt and derision faded from their 
faces. They were incredulous—amazed! 
Instantly the atmosphere became so tense 
that you could have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now—nothing but 


breathless attention from everyone of 


those hundred listeners! My voice, clear 
as a bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering— 
rang out through the banquet hall as I 
hammered home each point of my mes- 
sage with telling strokes that held them 
spell-bound! I let myself go—soaring 


ful way. As a result I saw 
dozens of men with less abil- 
ity pass me by into positions of social and busi- 
ness prominence simply because they were good 
talkers and knew how to create the right impres- 
sion, It was maddening! 


A Lucky Accident 


At last I began to despair of getting anywhere 
—when I accidentally ran across a little book 
entitled, How to Work Wonders with Words. 
And I want to say right here that that little book 
actually helped me change the course of my 
whole life. 

Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
I had never dreamed of. Difficulties were swept 
away as I found a simple way to overcome 
timidity, stage-fright and self-consciousness—and 
how to win advancement, popularity and suc- 
cess. I don’t mean to say that there was any 
“magic’’ or “mystery”? about it, because I went 
at the thing systematically in the privacy of my 


own home, simply applying 20 minutes each day. 
And the results were certainly worth it. 

Today I hold the sort of position that I had 
always envied. My salary has been increased! 
I am not only in constant demand as a_ speak- 
er in public but I am asked to more social 
ffairs than I have time to attend. To sum 
it all up, I am meeting worth-while people, 
earning more than I ever dared expect and 
enjoying life to the. fullest possible degree! And 
furthermore, the sheer power of convincing speech 
has been the big secret of my success! 


\ . * 


The experience of Byron Munn is merely a story. But 
nevertheless not only men who have made millions, but 
thousands of others have found greater success after ac- 
quiring the secrets of powerful, effective speech. Being 
able to say the right thing in the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible for more brilliant suc- 

th 


cess an any other one thing under the sun! 


Get This Amazing Booklet FREE! 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free a copy 
of How To Work Wonders with Words. This remark- 
able littie book will show you how many have learned to 
speak more effectively in public and in everyday conver- 
sation It may open your eyes to a new realization of 
what life holds in store for men of average intelligence 
who master the secrets of Effective Speech, and a common 
school education is sufficient! See for yourself! There is 
no obligation. You can obtain your copy free by just send- 
ing the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Y ccsesocsrsores Now 







Avenue 
Dept. 9182 Sent 
Chicago, FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE | 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9182, Chicago, III. | 
Please send me FREE and without obligation my 

copy of your irspiring booklet, How to Work Won- | 

’ 


ders with Words, and full information regarding your 
| Course in Effective Speaking and Requirements. 
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